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INTEODUCTION/ 


It  is  not  for  several  reasons  proposed  to  dis- 
cuss here,  beyond  making  a  few  necessary- 
remarks,  the  age  and  authorship  of  the  various 
Irish  compositions  known  by  the  generic  name 
of  Fenian  :  amongst  others,  because  the  sub- 
ject is  one  chat  could  not  possibly  be  fairly 
handled  in  a  mere  introduction.  When,  there- 
fore, Oisin  is  spoken  of  as  the  author  of  that 
body  of  poems  which  bears  his  name,  it  must 
be  understood  that  no  assumption  is  made, 
and  no  law  laid  down,  but  merely  a  tradition 
stated. 

To  the  reader  who  has  ever  asked  from  a 
real  desire  for  information  that  question  which 

*  The  Council  have  decided  on  publishing,  with  Part  II., 
Mr.  O'Grady's  Introduction,  omitting,  however,  some  por- 
tions of  comparative  unimportance,  in  order  that  the  size  of 
the  volume  may  not  be  further  increased,  it  having  already 
attained  dimensions  considerably  greater  than  was  origi- 
nally contemplated. 
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is  all  but  invariably  heard  when  mention  is 
made  of  the  Irish  language  before  the  un- 
initiated— Is  there  anything  to  read  in  Irish  ? 
— it  may  be  acceptable  to  learn  somewhat 
more  fully  and  more  definitely  than  is  often 
convenient  in  conversation  the  nature  and 
extent  of  at  least  one  branch  of  our  native 
literature,  that  which  the  Ossianic  Society 
has  undertaken,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  rescue 
from  obscurity. 

The  Fenian  compositions,  then,  consist  of 
prose  tales  and  of  poems.  It  is  lawful  to  call 
them  collectively  "  Fenian,"  since  the  deeds 
and  adventures  of  the  Fenian  warriors  are 
equally  the  theme  of  the  tales  and  of  the 
poems  ;  but  to  these  latter  alone  belongs  the 
name  '*  Ossianic,''  for  Oisin  is  traditionally 
regarded  as  their  author,  whereas  the  prose 
tales  are  not  attributed  to  him.  The  poems 
are  known  among  the  peasantry  of  the  Irish 
districts  as  "  S^eutÚA.  pi-MinuigeAcc/s,"  Sto- 
ries of  the  Fenians  ;  and,  moreover,  as  ^^Aja.!- 
Imii  Oipn  is-^uy  p^'O'iAUi^,"  The  dialogue  of 
Oisin  and  Patrick  ;  for  Oisin  is  said  to  have 
recited  them  to  the  Saint  in  the  latter  days, 
when,  the  glory  of  the  Fenians  having  de- 
parted  for  ever,  he  alone  of  them  survived  ; 
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infirm,  blind,  and  dependent  upon  the  bounty 
of  the  first  Christian  missionaries  to  Ireland. 
We  do  not  learn  whether  those  pious  men 
eventually  succeeded  in  thoroughly  convert- 
ing the  old  warrior-poet ;  but  it  is  plain  that 
at  the  time  when  he  yielded  to  the  Saint's 
frequent  requests  that  he  would  tell  him  of 
the  deeds  of  his  lost  comrades,  and  accordingly 
embodied  his  recollections  in  the  poems  which 
have  descended  to  us,  the  discipline  of  Chris- 
tianity sat  most  uneasily  upon  him,  causing 
him  many  times  to  sigh  and  wearily  to  lament 
for  the  harp  and  the  feast,  the  battle  and  the 
chase,  which  had  been  the  delight  and  the 
pride  of  the  vanished  years  of  his  strength. 
These  indications  of  a  still  untamed  spirit  of 
paganism  St.  Patrick  did  not  allow  to  pass 
uncorrected,  and  we  find  his  reproofs,  exhor- 
tations, and  threats  interspersed  throughout 
the  poems,  as  also  his  questions  touching  the 
exploits  of  the  Fenians^  (vid.  the  Battle  of 
Gabhra) ;  and  whatever  period  or  author  be 
assigned  to  the  Ossianic  poems,  certainly  no- 

*  It  will  be  for  those  who  may  at  any  time  seek  to  deter- 
mine the  age  and  source  of  these  poems,  to  consider  whether 
these  passages  be  part  of  the  originals,  or  later  interpola- 
tions; for  on  this,  of  course,  much  depends. 
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thing  can  be  better  or  more  naturally  ex- 
pressed than  the  objections  and  repinings 
which  the  aged  desolate  heathen  opposes  to 
the  arguments  of  the  holy  man. 

The  total  number  of  stanzas  in  these  poems 
is  2,594  ;  and  as  each  stanza  is  a  quatrain,  we 
have  10,376  lines  or  verses. 

The  prose  romances  of  the  Irish  were  very 
numerous  ;  for,  as  Dr.  O'Donovan  tells  us  in  his 
introduction  to  the  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,^  it 
is  recorded  in  a  vellum  manuscript,  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  that  the 
four  superior  orders  of  poets,  that  is  to  say, 
the  Ollamh,  the  Anruth,  the  Cli,  and  the  Cano, 
were  obliged  to  have  seven  times  fifty  chief 
stories,  and  twice  fifty  sub-stories,  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  kings  and  chiefs  :  of  which 
stories  the  manuscript  referred  to  gives  the 
names. 

Of  these  and  many  other  tales  a  number 
probably  never  were  committed  to  writing, 
but  lived  in  the  mouth  of  the  bards ;  whilst 
the  manuscripts  which  contained  others 
are  no  longer  to  be  found,  having  either  al- 
ready perished  utterly,  or  being  even  now  in 

*  Printed  with  translation  and  notes  for  the  Irish  ArchzO' 

logical  Society,     Dublin,  1842. 
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process  of  decay  in  some  dusty  corner  of  one 
or  other  of  the  vast  continental  libraries.^ 
Some  stories,  again, t  are  as  yet  known  only 
to  the  reader  of  the  Book  of  Leinster,  the 
Book  of   Lismore,  the   Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre 

*  In  the  stoiy  of  the  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  Congal 
Claen,  in  his  metrical  conversation  with  Ferdoman,  boasting 
of  the  prowess  of  the  Ultonians,  mentions  the  following 
battles  and  triumphs,  viz.,  The  Battle  of  Rathain,  of 
Ros  na  righ,  of  Dumha  Beinne,  of  Edar,  of  Finncharadh  ; 
the  first  day  which  Concobhar  gave  his  sons,  the  taking  of 
the  three  Maels  of  Meath  by  Fergus,  the  seven  battles  around 
Cathair  Conrui,  the  plundering  of  Fiamuin  mac  Forui,  the 
plundering  of  Curoi  with  the  seventeen  sons  of  Deaghaidh, 
the  breach  of  Magh  Muchruime,  the  bloody  defeat  of  Conall 
Cearnach.  Of  the  greater  part  of  these  events  Dr.  O'Dono- 
van  says  that  there  is  no  record  extant,  and  of  one  or  two  a 
short  mention  is  made  in  the  Book  of  Leinster ;  but  as  the 
two  last  named  battles  form  the  subject  of  separate  romances 
which  are  well  known  at  the  present  day,  we  may  conclude 
that  similar  accounts  at  one  time  existed  of  all  the  others, 
the  loss  of  which  is  to  be  accounted  for  as  above. 

t  Such  as  Tain  Bo  Cuailgne,  or  the  Cattle-spoil  of 
Cuailgne  (of  which  very  few  modern  copies  are  to  be  found), 
in  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre ;  the  demolition  of  Bruighean  da 
Derga  in  the  same  and  two  other  old  manuscripts.  Also, 
^he  stories  of  the  magical  cauldrons  at  Bruighean  BlaiBruga, 
at  Bruighean  Forgaill  Monach,  at  Bruighean  mic  Ceacht, 
at  Bruighean  mic  Datho,  and  at  Bruighean  da  choga.  AH 
these  tales  are  mentioned  in  the  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  and 
the  information  as  to  the  books  in  which  they  are  preserved 
is  derived  from  Dr.  O'Dono van's  notes 


(Book  of  the  Dun  Cow),  and  other  rare  and 
unique  manuscripts  ;  which,  after  many  vicis- 
situdes and  narrow  escapes,  have  at  last  found 
a  safe  and  dignified  resting-place  for  their 
venerable  age  in  the  Libraries  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  Bodleian. 

The  history  of  Ireland  may  be  roughly,  but 
for  our  purpose  conveniently,  divided  into 
three  periods :  the  pre-historic  or  mythic,  in 
which  we  are  lost  and  bewildered  in  the  maze 
of  legends  of  the  Firbolgs,  Tuatha  de  Danann, 
and  Milesians,  and  which  may  be  said  to  ex- 
tend to  the  Christian  era  ;^  the  elder  historic, 

*  Far  be  it  to  deprive  of  all  claim  to  truth  such  parts  of 
our  history  as  profess  to  record  what  happened  in  Ireland 
before  the  birth  of  our  Lord ;  because,  from  the  singular 
continuity,  accuracy,  and  minuteness,  with  which  annals, 
genealogies,  and  historical  poems  are  known  to  have  been 
compiled  by  monks  and  the  hereditary  historians  of  the  great 
native  chiefs,  even  from  the  fifth  century  until  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth,  thus  testifying  to  the  natural  bent  of  the 
Gael  to  preserve  their  own  history ;  it  is  probable  that  the 
primitive  Irish  did  not  neglect  to  transmit  true  records  of 
some  kind  to  their  posterity ;  whether  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  writing,  as  some  maintain ;  or  whether  by 
the  Ggham,  and  poems  orally  preserved.  Yet,  who  shall 
thoroughly  discern  the  truth  from  the  fiction  with  which  it 
is  everywhere  entwined,  and  in  many  places  altogether  over- 
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from  the  Christian  era  to  the  Engh'sh  invasion, 
A.D.  1 1 70;  and  the  later  historic,  from  11 70 
to  the  present  time.  And  it  is  curious  that 
the  two  first  periods  furnish  all  the  legends 
which  universally  and  most  vividly  prevail  at 
this  day,  whilst  the  third  is  only,  so  to  speak, 
locally  remembered.  Thus,  in  connection 
with  the  castles  and  passes  of  Thomond,  there 
abound  amongst  the  natives  of  that  district 
stories  of  the  O'Briens  and  Mac  Namaras; 
but  out  of  their  own  country,  who  remembers 

laid  ?  The  word  mythic  also  applies  in  great  measure  to  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  elder  historic  period.  This  note  is 
appended  to  soothe  the  indignant  feelings  of  those  (if  such 
there  be  at  this  day)  who  stickle  for  the  truth  of  every  the 
most  ancient  particle  of  Irish  history,  and  who  may  not  re- 
lish any  doubts  thrown  up  on  the  reasonableness  of  their 
cherished  dreams  of  the  past.  There  was  at  one  time  a  vast 
amount  of  zeal,  ingenuity,  and  research  expended  on  the 
elucidation  and  confirming  of  these  fables;  which,  if  pro- 
perly applied,  would  have  done  Irish  History  and  Archaeo- 
logy good  service,  instead  of  making  their  very  names  syno- 
nymous among  strangers  with  fancy  and  delusion.  The 
Irish  Annalists  confined  themselves  to  bare  statements  of 
facts,  never  digressing ;  hence  we  find  fable  set  down  as 
gravely  as  truth.  "What  trouble  would  have  been  saved  to 
their  modern  readers  had  they  done  as  Heredotus,  who,  in 
relating  a  more  than  usually  great  marvel,  is  wont  signifi- 
cantly to  tell  us  that  he  only  gives  it  as  he  heard  it.  It  may 
grieve  some  that  so  many  of  us  now  hesitate  to  receive  as 
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them  ?  The  peasants  of  Innis  Eoghain  (In- 
nishowen)  andTir  Chonnaill  (Tirconnell)  have 
by  no  means  forgotten  the  O'Donnells  and 
O'Neills  ;  but  who  hears  of  them  in  Munster? 
And  about  Glengarriff,  O'Sullivan  Beare  is 
yet  spoken  of;  whilst  in  Leinster,  you  will 
hear  the  praises  of  the  O'Byrnes,  O'Mores, 
and  O'Tooles,  the  Butlers,  Fitzgeralds,  and 
Fitzpatricks.  But  even  such  legends  as  we 
have  of  all  these,  of  Cromwell,  and  of  the  Re- 
volutionary war  of  1688,  besides  being  local- 
ised, are  mere  vague  and   isolated  anecdotes, 

valid  those  genealogies  by  means  of  which,  thanks  to  the 
ingenious  fancy  of  our  ancient  bards  (who,  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  freely  borrowed  from  the  Mosaic 
history),  every  Gael  living  in  the  year  1856,  be  he  a  kilted 
Mac  Donald,  or  a  frieze-coated  O'Neil,  can  deduce  his  de- 
scent, step  by  step,  from  Adam  ;  that  is,  providing  the  last 
five  or  six  generations  be  remembered,  for  in  these  latter 
days  pedigrees  have  been  sadly  neglected.  There  are  now, 
also,  many  good  Irishmen  who  do  not  consider  that  the  date 
or  details  of  the  various  influxes  from  Scythia  and  Iberia 
into  Ireland  are  as  trustworthy  as  those  of  the  Peninsular 
war,  or  of  other  modern  events  ;  but  let  the  destruction  of  these 
illusions  be  compensated  by  the  reflection,  that  it  is  now 
established  in  the  eyes  of  the  learned  world  that  the  Irish 
possess,  written  by  themselves,  and  in  their  own  primitive 
and  original  language  more  copious  and  more  ancient  mate» 
rials  for  an  authentic  history  than  any  nation  in  Europe, 
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compared  to  the  accurate  and  circumstantial 
reminiscences  which  survive  of  those  far  more 
remote  ages.  How  is  this?  It  is  not  that 
these  men's  deeds  were  confined  to  their  own 
localities,  for  the  Irish  chiefs  were  accustomed 
to  visit  their  neighbours  without  regard  to  dis- 
tance. O'Donnell  marched  from  Donegal  to 
Kinsale  to  fight  Queen  Elizabeth's  forces,  be- 
sides other  expeditions  into  Munster ;  Red 
Owen  O'Neill  defeated  the  English  in  a  general 
action  of  great  importance  at  Benburb,  in 
1646,  as  Hugh  O'Neill  had  done  before,  in 
1597,  at  Druimfliuch  ;  and  O'SuUivan  Beare 
cut  his  way,  with  a  small  number  of  men,  from 
Glengarriff  to  a  friendly  chief  in  Leitrim,  in 
1602."^     It  is  not  that  the  knowledge  of  these 

*  This  feat  is  commemorated  in  Munster  by  a  wild  and 
well  known  pipe-tune,  called  **  mAijAfeAiL  Hi  SJiuiLliobAti 
50  tiAC-ojMiim," — O' Sullivan's  march  to  Leitrim.  Perhaps 
no  chief  of  the  latter  ages  enjoys  a  clearer  or  more  wide- 
spread traditionary  fame  than  Murrogh  O'Brien,  Baron  of 
Inchiquin,  who  sided  with  Queen  Elizabeth  in  what  Philip 
O'Sullivan  calls  the  Belhini  qidndecim  annorutn.  His  seve- 
rity and  ravages  earned  him  the  name  of  "mti-|ACAt>  An  coi- 
ceAir,"  or  Murrough  of  the  conflagration;  and  throughout 
Munster  they  still  commonly  say  of  a  man  who  is  or  appears 
to  be  frightened  or  amazed,  "X)o  connAi|\c  -pe  majxcAt)  no 
An  co|\  x)0  b'foi^fe  -oo,"  i.e.,  he  has  seen  Murrough  or 
the  bush  next  him. 
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deeds  was  not  diffused  throughout  the  country  ; 
for  Annals  were  kept  in  Irish  down  to  1636, 
when  the  Four  Masters  wrote  in  the  Convent 
of  Donegal ;  to  which  place  was  conveyed  to 
them,  by  some  means,  accurate  intelligence 
of  all  that  happened  in  the  most  remote  parts 
of  Ireland.  Poets  also  continued  for  many 
/ears  later  to  sing  loudly  in  praise  of  their 
patron  warriors.  Perhaps  it  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  events  of  the  later  historic  period 
not  having  been  embodied  in  romances,  like 
^ihose  of  the  other  two.  Yet  still  we  have 
*  C^ic]ieim  Úoi|\t)ex^lbxsi5,''  or  The  Triumphs 
of  Turlough  O'Brien,  being  a  narrative 
of  the  wars  of  Thomond,  written  by  John 
Mac  Rory  Mac  Grath,  in  1459 ;  perfectly 
authentic  indeed,  but  in  number  of  epithets 
and  bombast  of  expression  far  outdoing  any 
of  the  romances,  being  in  fact  the  most  florid 
production  in  the  language ;  and  it  has  not 
become  popular,  nor  is  it  comparativelyknown. 
This  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  language ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  lan- 
guage of    1459,   written    without   pedantry,* 

*  Keating,  who  was  born  in  1570,  and  wrote  shortly  after 
1600,  is  perfectly  intelligible  at  this  day  to  a  vernacular 
speaker,  his  work  being  the  standard  of  modern  Irish  in  or- 
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would  be  intelligible  to  Irish  speakers  of  the 
present  day,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  forms 
and  words  which  have  become  obsolete ;  and 
in  the  next  place  old  inflexions,  as  they  fell 
into  disuse,  would  have  been  replaced  by 
newer,  and  words  which  from  the  obsolete- 
ness of  the  things  which  they  related  might 
have  become  obscure,  would  have  been  ex- 
plained by  tradition.  All  this  has  taken 
place  in  the  case  of  the  Ossianic  poems,* 
and  of  the  romances  now  popular  ;  many  of 
which    are   undoubtedly  very  old,t    such   as 

thography  and  the  forms  of  words ;  whereas  the  Four  Mas- 
ters, who  wrote  in  1636,  and  Duald  Mac  Firbis,  who  wrote 
in  1650— 1666,  employ  so  many  constructions  and  words 
which  even  in  their  day  had  been  long  obsolete,  that  a 
modem  Irish  speaker  must  make  a  special  study  of  the 
Grammar  and  of  glossaries  before  he  can  understand  them, 

*  Vide  p.  1 6  et  seq.  of  the  introduction  to  the  Batile  of 
Gabhra,  where  extracts  from  ancient  manuscripts  are  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  passages  of  the  poems  now 
current, 

t  It  is  a  pity  that  O'Flanagan,  when  he  published  what 
he  calls  **  The  Historic  tale  of  the  death  of  the  sons  of  Us- 
nach,"  did  not  mention  the  manuscript  from  which  he  took 
it,  and  its  date.  However,  the  best  authorities  agree  in 
referring  the  story  itself  to  the  twelfth  century.  The  Ro- 
mantic tale  on  the  same  subject,  which  he  gives  also,  is  the 
version  now  current;  nor  does  he  say  where  he  got  it. 
Some  forms  are  in  a  trifling  degree  more  old-fashioned  than 
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*'  The  Three  Sorro  ws  of  Story,"  the  Battle 
of  Maghmuirthemne,  and  the  Battle  of 
Clontarf,  which  is  attributed  to  Mac  Liag, 
the  bard  of  Brian  Borumha.  In  these,  indeed, 
as  in  all  the  stories,  there  are  abundance  of 
v\^ords  no  longer  used  in  conversation ;  but 
which  are  understood  by  the  context,  or  which 
in  districts  where  such  pieces  are  read,  there 
is  always  some  Irishian  sufficiently  learned 
to  explain."^  Hence,  the  reader  who  speaks 
Irish,  may  have  often  heard  a  labourer  in  the 
fields  discoursing  ex  cathedra  of  the  laws  and 
the  weapons  of  the  Fenians,  and  detailing  to 
his  admiring  and  credulous  hearers  the  seven 

those  of  the  very  modern  copies :  the  orthography  very 
much  more  so  than  that  of  the  oldest  copies  of  Keating  : 
but  that  may  be  attributed  to  O'Flanagan's  desire  to  abolish 
che  rule  of  "  cAot  te  caoL  Agtif  teACAn  te  LeACAn  "  (for 
;he  last  three  centuries  the  great  canon  of  Gaelic  orthogra- 
phy), which  may  have  led  him  to  spell  according  to  his  own 
system. 

*  The  term  Irishian  may  possibly  be  new  to  some.  It  is 
among  the  peasantry  the  Anglo -Hibernian  equivalent  of 
the  word  Gaoidheilgeoir,  a  personal  noun  derived  from 
Gaoidheilgt  the  Gaelic  or  Irish  language;  and  means  one 
learned  in  that  tongue,  or  who  can  at  all  events  read  and 
write  it :  which  simple  accomplishments,  in  the  neglected 
state  of  that  ancient  idiom,  suffice  to  establish  a  reputation 
for  learning  amongst  those  who  can  only  speak  it. 
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qualifications  required  by  them  in  a  newly- 
admitted  comrade.  But  the  customs  of  the 
later  chiefs  ;  their  tanistry,  their  coigny,  and 
livery,  &c.,  are  but  dimly  remembered  here 
and  there,  and  the  terms  of  their  art  have  re- 
sumed their  primary  sense,  their  technical 
meaning  being  forgotten.  Thus  Caoruigh- 
eacht  at  present  simply  means  cattle,  but  at 
one  time  denoted  those  particular  cattle  which 
a  chief  drove  from  his  neighbour  in  a  creach 
or  foray,  together  with  the  staff  of  followers, 
who  were  retained  and  armed  in  a  peculiar 
manner  for  the  driving  of  them,*  and  Ceath^ 
arnachy  which  meant  a  light-armed  soldier  (as 
distinguished  from  the  Galloglach,  gallow- 
glass,  or  heavy-armed  man),  now  signifies 
merely  a  bold,  reckless  fellow,  and  as  a  term 
of  reproach,  or  in  jest,  a  robber  and  vaga- 
bond.f 

*  This  word  is  anglicised  to  creaght  by  the  English 
writers  on  Irish  affairs  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Dr.  O'Donovan  mentions,  in  a  note  to  the  Four 
Masters,  that  this  latter  meaning  of  the  word  is  still  known 
in  the  county  of  Donegal. 

t  The  English  style  a  light  Irish  soldier  a  kern,  pi.  kerne  ; 
which  they  have  taken  wrongly  from  ceithem,  pi.  ceitheirne, 
which  is  a  noun  of  multitude.  In  Scotland  it  has  been 
better  rendered   by  catteran.     Cormac  says  that  the  original 
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To  end  this  digression,  whatever  it  may  be 
that  has  given  vitality  to  the  traditions  of  the 
mythic  and  elder  historic  periods,  they  have 
survived  to  modern  times;  when  they  have 
been  formed  into  large  manuscript  collections, 
of  which  the  commonest  title  is  *'  bol^  A.n 
c-'p^l-^c-M]i,"  answering  to  "  a  comprehensive 
miscellany."  These  were,  for  the  most  part, 
written  by  professional  scribes  and  school- 
masters, and  being  then  lent  to  or  bought  by 
those  who  could  read  but  had  no  leisure  to 
write,  used  to  be  read  aloud  in  farmers'  houses 
on  occasions  when  numbers  were  collected  at 
some  employment,  such  as  wool-carding  in 
the  evenings,  but  especially  at  wakes.  Thus 
the  people  became  familiar  with  all  these  tales. 
The  writer  has  heard  a  man  who  never  pos- 
sessed a  manuscript,  nor  heard  of  O'Flana- 
gan's  publication,  relate  at  the  fireside  the 
death  of  Uisneach,  without  omitting  one  ad- 
venture, and  in  great  part  retaining  the  verj^ 
words  of  the  written  versions.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  these  manuscripts,  though 
written  in  modern  Irish,  are  in  the  mere  col- 
loquial  dialect — any  more   than  an   English 

meaning  is,  one  who  plunders  in  war  (O'Reilly  sub  voce) 
and  that  certainly  was  their  employment — and  in  peace  too. 
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author  now  writes  exactly  as  he  converses. 
The  term  modern  may  be  applied  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  last  three  centuries,  when  certain 
inflections  and  orthographical  rules  obtained, 
which  have  since  held  their  ground  and  the 
manuscripts  we  speak  of,  though  admitting 
some  provincialisms,  many  of  which  are  dif- 
ferences of   pronunciation^  (especially  in  the 

*  Thus  a  Munster  manuscript  will  have  cuJAtn  (to  me) 
where  a  northern  one  will  have  cti^Ain,  the  latter  being  the 
correct  form  ;  and,   again,  "oo  cu^as  (was   given)  for  the 
northern  ■oo  cttjAifi ;  the  literate  form  being  •oo  ctijAt). 
But  this  is  a  mere  idiosyncracy  of   pronunciation,  which 
is  reproduced  in  manuscript  from  want  of  a  knowledge 
0Í  orthography  in  the   scribe ;  for  northern  and  southern 
will,  each  in  his  own  way,  read  oíF  the  literate  form  in 
the     above    and  all  other    cases,    as  easily    as   if  he    saw 
his  peculiar  pronunciation  indicated ;  just  as  two  English- 
men   equally  understand   the  words   said  and  plaid  when 
written,  though  one  sound  the  ai  as  ay  in  day,  in  both  words, 
and  the  other  as  e  in  red  in  the  first,  and  as  a  in  lad  in  the 
second.    These  peculiarities,  however,  are  always  discarded 
in  Irish  printed  works  of  the  most  modern  date,  e.g..  The 
Irish  Thomas  á  Kempis;  except  where  it  is  desired  to  give 
a  specimen  of  provincialism,  as  is  partly  done  in  "The  Poets 
and  Poetry  of  Munster,"  by  John  O'Daly  (Dublin,  185 1). 
But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Highlanders  are,  even  in 
print,   regulating  their  orthography  by  the  peculiarities  of 
their  pronunciation,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  done 
in  the  most  recent  Irish  manuscripts — we  mean  such  as  may 
be  written  in  this  very  year.     Thus  the  Scotch  print  Oran 


terminations  of  verbs),  more  than  anything 
else,  have  retained  the  forms  proper  to  the 
modern  literate  language,  as  distinguished 
from  the  colloquial,  such  as  the  prepositions 
-pjAi  and  \\e  (by  or  with)  -po  h^  f  e,  for  'oo  bi 
■pe  (he  was),  &c.  In  some  manuscripts,  cer- 
tainly, these  distinctions  have  not  been  ob- 
served ;  but  we  here  speak  of  good  ones, 
among  which  we  class  the  two  from  which  has 
been  derived  the  text  published  in  the  present 
volume.  The  first  is  a  book  containing  a 
number  of  legends  or  Ossianic  poems,  and 
entitled  "bolj  ah  c-fA.lA.CA.i]i  ;*' written  in 
1780,  at  Cooleen,  near  Portlaw,  in  the  county 
of  Waterford,  by  Labhras  O'Fuarain,  or  Law- 
rence Foran,  a  schoolmaster  :  and  he  apolo- 
gises in  a  note  for  the  imperfections  of  his 
manuscript,  alleging  in  excuse  the  constant 
noise  and  many  interruptions  of  his  pupils."^ 
The  second  is  a  closely  written  quarto,  of  881 
pages,  from  the  pen   of  Martin  O'Griobhtha, 

for  Abhran  (a  song).  Some  remarks  will  be  made  on  Gaelic 
orthography  in  the  additional  notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
*■  This  volume  was  lent  for  collation  by  the  Society's  se- 
cretary, Mr.  John  O'Daly,  of  9  Anglesea-street,  Dublin, 
whose  collection  of  Irish  manuscripts  is  alone  sufficient  to 
keep  the  Society  at  work  for  the  next  forty  years  or  more. 
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or  Martin  Griffin  of  Kilrush,  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  1842-3.  This  manuscript,  which  a  few 
years  ago  came  into  the  Editor's  possession, 
is  called  by  the  scribe,  *'  An  f^eulAvi-oe,''  i.e., 
The  Story-teller,  and  is  entirely  devoted  to 
Fenian  and  other  legends,  of  which  it  contains 
thirty-eight ;  some  having  been  transcribed 
from  manuscripts  of  1749.^ 

From  what  has  been  said  before,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  language  of  these  tales  in 
their  popular  form,  though  not  by  any  means 
ancient,  is  yet,  when  edited  with  a  knowledge 
of  orthography  and  a  due  attention  to  the 
mere  errors  of  transcribers,  extremely  correct 
and  classical ;  being,  in  fact,  the  same  as  that 
of  Keating.  Nor  is  it  wise  to  undervalue  the 
publication  of  them  on  the  score  of  the  new- 
ness of  their  language,  and  because  there 
exist  more  ancient  versions  of  some  :  that  is, 
providing  always  that  the  text  printed  be  good 
and  correct  of  its  kind.     On  the  contrary,  it 

*  The  Editor  has  also,  written  by  this  industrious  scribe, 
a  smaller  quarto  volume,  in  which  are  found  nearly  all  the 
Ossianic  poems  that  have  been  enumerated,  good  copies  of 
the  Reim  rioghraidhe,  of  the  contention  of  the  bards,  and  of 
the  Midnight  Court,  besides  many  miscellaneous  poems  of 
the  last  three  centu«i<íMi 
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seemed  on  this  account  most  desirable  to 
publish  them,  that  there  have  hitherto  been, 
we  may  say,  no  text-books  of  the  modern  lan- 
guage,"^ whilst  there  still  are,  at  home  and 
abroad,  many  Irishmen  well  able  to  read  and 
enjoy  such,  were  they  to  be  had.  The  Fenian 
romances  are  not,  it  is  true,  of  so  great  an 
interest  to  those  philologists  whose  special 
pursuit  it  is  to  analyse  and  compare  languages 
in  their  oldest  phase,  as  the  ancient  Irish  re- 
mains which  have  been  edited  with  so  much 
learning  and  industry  during  the  last  twenty 
years  ;t  but  they  will  delight  those  who  lack 

•  Almost  the  only  original  work  in  correct  Irish  ever 
printed  in  the  country,  was  a  portion  of  Keating's  History, 
published  by  Mr.  William  Hahday,  in  1811  ;  which  is  both 
uninviting  in  appearance,  and  difficult  to  procure.  Most 
other  Irish  works  have  been  translations,  of  which  the  best 
undoubtedly  is  the  translation  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  by  the 
Rev.  Daniel  A;  O'SuUivan,  P.P.  of  Inniskeen,  county  of 
Cork,  who  is  an  accomplished  Irish  scholar  and  poet. 

t  Not  only  in  Ireland,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  and  by  Dr. 
O'Donovan,  but  on  the  Continent.  To  Zeuss  belongs  the 
honour  of  having  exhumed  and  printed  the  oldest  known 
specimens  of  our  language.  It  is  true  that  he  was,  in  a 
measure,  indebted  for  this  to  his  more  favourable  situation 
for  visiting  the  monasteries  of  Austria  and  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  library  of  Milan,  where  these  treasures  lie.  But  for 
Ms  masterly  interpretation  of  them,  and  the  splendid  system 


time,  inclination,  or  other  requisites  for  that 
study  of  grammars  and  lexicons  which  should 
prepare  them  to  understand  the  old  writings  ; 
and  who  read  Irish,  moreover,  for  amusement 
and  not  for  scientific  purposes.  It  has  been 
already  said  that  some  of  these  legends  and 
poems  are  new  versions  of  old ;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  they  are  so  in  at  all  the 
same  degree  or  the  same  sense  as,  for  instance, 
the  modernised  Canterbury  Tales  are  of 
Chaucer's  original  work.  There  is  this  great 
difference,  that  in  the  former  nothing  has 
been  changed  but  some  inflections  and  con- 
structions, and  the  orthography,  which  has 
become  more  fixed  ;  the  genius  and  idiom  of 
the  language,  and  in  a  very  great  measure  the 
words,  remaining  the  same;  whilst  in  the 
latter  all  these  have  been  much  altered.  Again, 
the  new  versions  of  Chaucer  are  of  the  present 
day ;  whereas  our  tales  and  poems,  both  the 
modifications  of  older  ones,  and  those  which 
in  their  very  origin  are  recent,  are  one  with 

of  critical  and  philosophical  grammar  which  he  has  built  of 
these  materials  {Grajnmatica  Celtica^  Lips.,  1853],  we  have 
only  to  thank  his  own  great  science  and  patience.  The 
unique  philological  training  of  Germany  alone  could  produce 
such  a  work. 
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the  other  most  probably  three  hundred  years 
old. 

The  style  of  the  Irish  romantic  stories  will 
doubtless  strike  as  very  peculiar  those  to 
whom  it  is  new,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 
educated  Irishman  will  be  found  so  enthusi- 
astic as  to  set  them  up  for  models  of  compo-» 
sition — howbeit,  there  is  much  to  be  con" 
sidered  in  explanation  of  their  defects.  The 
first  thing  that  will  astonish  an  English  reader 
is  the  number  of  epithets  ;*  but  we  must  re- 
member that  these  stories  were  composed 
and  recited  not  to  please  the  mind  only,  but 
also  the  ear.  Hence,  adjectives,  which  in  a 
translation  appear  to  be  heaped  together  in  a 
mere  chaos,  are  found  in  the  original  to  be 
arranged  upon  principles  of  alliteration.  Nor 
will  the  number  alone,  but  also  the  incon- 
gruity of  epithets  frequently  be  notorious,  so 
that  they  appear  to  cancel  each  other  like  + 
and  —  quantities  in  an  algebraical  expression. 
Here  is  an  example  ;  being  the  exordium  of 
"the  Complaint  of  the  daughter  of  Gol  of 
Athlioch ''  :— 

"An  Arch-king,  noble,  honourable,  wise,  just-spoken, 
abundant,   strong,  full-valiant,  knowledgeable,   righteou?, 

*  These,  however,  are  very  sparingly  used  in  the  story  oi' 
Diarmuid,  compared  to  some  others. 
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truly-cunning,  learned,  normally  legal,  gentle,  heroic,  brave- 
hearted,  rich,  of  good  race,  of  noble  manners,  courageous, 
haughty,  great-minded,  deep  in  counsel,  lawgiving,  of  in- 
tegi-ity  in  his  sway,  strong  to  defend,  mighty  to  assist,  tri- 
umphant in  battle,  abounding  in  children,  acute,  loving, 
nobly  comely,  smooth,  mild,  friendly,  honest,  fortunate, 
prone  to  attack,  strong,  fiercely  powerful,  constantly  fight- 
ing, fiercely  mighty ;  without  pride,  without  haughtiness ; 
without  injustice  or  lawlessness  upon  the  weak  man  or  the 
strong;  held  the  power  and  high-lordship  over  the  two 
provinces  of  Munster,  &c."* 

The  confusion  and  contradiction  which  here 

appear  would  have  been  avoided,  and  a  clearer 

notion   of  the  king's  character  conveyed,  by 

arranging   the   epithets   into  proper  groups, 

with  a  few  words  of  explanation  ;  somewhat 

in  this  manner  : — 

"There  reigned  over  Munster  an  arch-king,  who  as  a 
warrior  was  mighty,  brave,  fierce,  &c.,  who  as  a  mler  was 
equal,  just,  wise  in  counsel,  &c, ,  and  who  to  his  friends  and 
to  the  weak  was  mild,  gentle,  &c." 

But,  then,  the  writer  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  break  up  his  long  chain  of  adjectives 
which  fell  so  imposingly  in  the  native  tongue 
on  the  listener's  ear,  and  to  forego  the  allite- 

*  Many  epithets  are  repeated  in  the  translation,  but  this 
is  from  the  want  of  synonyms  in  Enghsh ;  in  the  original 
they  are  all  different  words.  Some,  also,  which  in  the  Irish 
are  compound  adjectives,  have  to  be  rendered  by  a  peri- 
phrasis. 
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rative  arrangement  of  them,  which  is  this  : — 
The  first  three  words  in  the  above  sentence  (a 
noun  and  two  adjectives)  begin  with  vowels  ; 
the  next  two  adjectives  with  c  ;  the  following 
three  beginning  with  /;  five  with  f ;  three 
with  c  ;  three  with  s ;  three  with  m ;  three 
with  r  ;  four  with  c;  three  with  g ;  four  with 
m  ;  two  with  vowels ;  and  four  with  b. 

Alliteration  was  practised  in  poetry  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  but  this  seems  attributable 
rather  to  the  embryo  state  "of  taste  amongst 
them,  and  to  an  ignorance  of  what  really  con- 
stitutes poetic  beauty,  than  to  the  genius  of 
their  language ;  hence  the  usage  did  not  ob- 
tain in  the  English,  and  at  the  present  day 
alliteration,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry,  is 
offensive  and  inadmissible  ;  except  when  most 
sparingly  and  skilfully  used  to  produce  a  cer- 
tain effect.  It  was,  doubtless,  the  same  want 
of  taste  which  introduced,  and  a  want  of  cul- 
tivation which  perpetuated  the  abuse  of  alli- 
teration amongst  the  Celtic  nations,  and  pre- 
vented the  bards  of  Ireland  and  Wales  from 
throwing  off  the  extraordinary  fetters  of  their 
prosody"^  in  this  respect ;    and   it  is  a  great 

*  Which  includes  minute  and  stringent  rules  of  assonance, 
as  well  as  of  alliteration. 
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evidence  of  the  power  and  copiousness  of  the 
Celtic  tongues,  that  even  thus  cramped  they 
should  have  been  able  to  move  freely  in 
poetry.  Impose  the  rules  of  prosody  by  w^hich 
the  mediaeval  and  later  Celtic  poets  wrote 
upon  any  other  modern  European  language, 
and  your  nearest  approach  to  poetry  will  be 
nonsense  verses  ;  as  the  first  attempts  of  school- 
boys in  Latin  verse  are  called,  where  their 
object  is  merely  to  arrange  a  number  of  words 
in  a  given  metre,  without  regard  to  sense."^ 
Alliteration  was  not  only  abused  in  poetry, 
but  also  in  prose;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be 
asked  whether  the  introduction  of  it  at  all  into 
the  latter  is  not  of  itself  an  abuse.  But,  diffe- 
rently from  many  other  languages,  the  genius 
of  the  Gaelic,  apart  from  external  causes, 
seems  to  impel  to  alliteration,  and  its  nume- 
rous synonyms  invite  to  repetitions  which, 
properly  used,  strengthen,  and  being  abused, 
degenerate   into  jingle  and  tautology.     The 

*  The  Spanish  use  assonant  rhymes,  but  in  a  far  more 
confined  sense  than  the  Irish.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Ticknor 
states  in  the  Preface  to  his  *♦  Spanish  Literature,"  that 
Spanish  is  the  only  European  language  which  employs  these 
rhymes.  But  those  who  will  read  *'  Cuirt  an  mheadhoin 
oidhche,"  will  not  readily  allow  this. 


Irish  speakers  of  the  present  day  very  com- 
monly, for  emphasis  sake,  use  two  synony- 
mous adjectives  without  a  conjunction,  instead 
of  one  with  an  adverb,  and  these  they  almost 
invariably  choose  so  that  there  shall  be  an 
alliteration.  Thus  a  very  mournful  piece  of 
news  will  be  called  "  S^eut 'ou'bA.c  'oobfion-ó.c," 
or  **  S5euL  •ou'b^c  t)oil5io|*-6.c,"  or  '*  856111 
buM'óeA.lic-ís  b|\on^c,"  in  preference  to  ^'Sgeut 
•oub^c  b|ion-^c,"  and  other  arrangements  ;  all 
the  epithets  having,  in  the  above  sentences  at 
least,  exactly  the  same  meaning.  An  obsti- 
nate man  that  refuses  to  be  persuaded  will  be 
called  "t)uine  X)U\\  'OA.ll,"  and  not"t)uine 
•oii|A  c^oc ;"  *'  'o^lt "  and  "  ca^oc  '^  alike  mean- 
ing blind.  Besides  the  alliteration,  the  words 
are  always  placed  so  as  to  secure  a  euphonic 
cadence.  And  this  would  denote  that  the  al- 
literation of  the  Irish  and  further  proofs  of 
their  regard  for  sound,  have  other  sources 
than  a  vitiated  taste ;  but  that  it  is  to  this 
latter  that  we  must  attribute  the  perversion 
of  the  euphonic  capabilities  of  the  language, 
and  of  the  euphonic  appreciation  of  its  hearers, 
which  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  sense  and  strength 
to  sound ;  and  this  taste  never  having  been 
corrected,  the    Irish    peasantry,  albeit  they 
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make  in  their  conversation  a  pleasing  and 
moderate  use  of  alliteration  and  repetition, 
yet  admire  the  extravagance  of  the  bombast 
of  these  romances.  Another  quality  of  the 
Irish  also  their  corrupt  taste  caused  to  run 
riot,  that  is  their  vivid  imagination,  which 
forthwith  conspired  with  their  love  of  euphony 
to  heap  synonym  on  synonym.  It  is  well 
known  how  much  more  strongly  even  an 
English-speaking  Irishman  will  express  him- 
self than  an  Englishman  :  where  the  latter 
will  simply  say  of  a  man,  '*  He  was  making  a 
great  noise ;"  the  other  will  tell  you  that  "  He 
was  roaring  and  screeching  and  bawling  about 
the  place."  Sometimes  this  liveliness  be- 
comes exceedingly  picturesque  and  expres- 
sive :  the  writer  has  heard  a  child  say  of  one 
whom  an  Englishman  would  have  briefly 
called  a  half-starved  wretch,  "  The  breath  is 
only  just  in  and  out  of  him,  and  the  grass 
doesn't  know  him  walking  over  it/' 

Had  these  peculiar  qualifications  of  ear  and 
mind,  joined  to  the  mastery  over  such  a  co- 
pious and  sonorous  language  as  the  Gaelic, 
been  guided  by  a  correct  taste,  the  result 
would  doubtless  have  been  many  strikingly 
beautiful  productions  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
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As  it  is,  the  writings  of  Keating  are  the  only 
specimens  we  have  of  Irish  composition  under 
these  conditions.  Of  these^  two,  being  theo- 
logical, do  not  allow  any  great  scope  for  a 
display  of  style  ;  but  his  history  is  remarkably 
pleasing  and  simple,  being  altogether  free 
from  bombast  or  redundancy  of  expression, 
and  reminding  the  reader  forcibly  of  Hero- 
dotus. In  poetry,  perhaps  the  most  tasteful 
piece  in  the  language  is,  with  all  its  defects, 
"Ctii|ic  A.n  trieA.'óoin  oit)ce,"  or  the  Midnight 
Court,  written  in  1781  by  Bryan  Merryman, 
a  country  schoolmaster  of  Clare,  who  had 
evidently  some  general  acquaintance  with 
literature.  This  is  mentioned  to  show  by  an 
example  that  alliteration,  when  merely  an  ac- 
cessory, and  not  the  primary  object  of  the  poet, 
is  an  ornament.  These  lines  are  from  the  exor- 
dium of  his  poem — a  passage  of  pure  poetry : — 
b^.  pTió^t  me  A.^pubA.tleciUTTiA.if  n^h--6.bA.nn) 
A]\  b-Mnp5  ui|A  Y  4sn  "oiaucc  50  c]Aom  ; 
Ari>Mce  riA.  5-coillce4>.t),  -6.  5-ciiim  -mi  c-pleib, 
5^n  TTiowijA^,  5/sn  tTioitt,  i>^]\  -poill-pe  ^n  1^.6."^ 

*  I  was  wont  constantly  to  walk  by  the  brink  of  the  river, 
Upon  the  fresh  meadow-land,  and  the  dew  lying  heavy ; 
Along  by  the  woods,  and  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountain. 
Without  grief,  without  impediment,  in  the  light  of  the 
day. 
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How  much  the  last  two  lines  would  suffer,  if 
written : 

AriA^ice  n-6.  b-po'ó'b-6.'ó,  -6.  5-cuim  A.n  c-fteib, 
5^n  -M]ie  5^11  TTioitt,  -6.|i  foill-pe  ^n  t^e. 

Though  the  assonance  is  preserved,  and  of 
the  two  words  substituted  one  is  a  synonym 
of  the  original,  and  the  other,  though  of  a 
different  meaning  itself,  preserves  the  sense 
of  the  line  as  before. 

The  oldest  specimens  of  Irish  composition 
are  perfectly  plain,  and  Dr.  O'Donovan  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  (See  Introd.  Battle  of  Magh 
Rath),  that  the  turgid  style  of  writing  was  in- 
troduced into  Ireland  in  the  ninth  or  the  tenth 
century ;  whence  it  is  not  known.  The  early 
annalists  wrote  very  simply ;  but  many  of  the 
later  entries  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Mas- 
ters are  in  the  style  of  the  romances. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  some  that 

1  the  taste  of  the   Irish    writers  should    never 

I  have  refined  itself,  the  more  so  that  the  classics 

I  were  known  in  Ireland.     But  though  we  find, 

indeed,  many  men  spoken  of  in  the  Annals 

as  learned  in  Latin,  there  is  but  small  mention 

of  Greek  scholars:  thus  it  may  be  supposed 

that  their   acquaintance  was  chiefly  with  me- 
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díaeval  latinity.  Fynes  Moryson  mentions  the 
students  in  the  native  schools  as  "conning 
over  the  maxims  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates  ;" 
the  latter  most  likely  in  some  Latin  version  of 
the  schoolmen ;  but  we  do  not  hear  that  they 
studied  Thucydides  and  Tacitus,  Homer  and 
Virgil,  who  would  have  been  more  likely  to 
elevate  their  taste  and  style.  Nor  is  the  mere 
study  of  the  classics  sufficient  to  purify  the 
literature  of  a  nation  ;  much  else  is  required, 
such  as  encouragement,  and  acquaintance  and 
comparison  with  the  contemporary  writings 
of  other  countries.  These  advantages  the 
Irish  authors  did  not  enjoy.  Their  only  pa- 
trons were  their  chiefs,  and  this  fact,  together 
with  the  reverence  of  the  Celts  for  prescrip- 
tion, united  with  other  causes  to  confine  their 
efforts  to  the  composition  of  panegyrical  and 
genealogical  poems,  and  of  bare  annals  ;  the 
very  kinds  of  writing,  perhaps,  which  admit  of 
the  least  variety  of  style,  and  which  are  most 
apt  to  fall  into  a  beaten  track.  Of  nature  and 
of  love  our  poets'^  did  not  comparatively 
write  much,  and  such  remains  as  we  have 
of  this  kind  cause  us  to  wish  for  more.  Of  the 
effect  of  study  of  the  classics,  without  other  • 
*  That  is,  down  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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advantages,  we  have  an  example  in  the  effu- 
sions of  the  poets  of  the  last  two  centuries, 
numbers  of  whom  were  schoolmasters,  and 
well  read  in  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace.  The 
effect  has  been  merely  that  innumerable  poems, 
otherwise  beautiful,  have  been  marred  by  the 
pedantic  use  of  classical  names  and  allusions, 
otio  et  negotio. 

But  how  can  we  wonder,  considering  all 
adverse  influences,  at  the  defects  of  Irish 
literature,  more  especially  inworks  of  fiction, 
when  we  look  abroad.  In  the  last  century 
the  French  were  delighted  with  the  romances 
of  Scuderi,  and  England  was  content  to  read 
them  in  translations  until  Fielding  appeared. 
Slavish  imitations  of  the  classics  abounded, 
pastorals  and  idyls ;  and  until  the  time  of 
Addison^  the  most  wretched  conceits  passed 
for  poetry,  and  bombast,  which  but  for  the 
nature  of  the  language  would,  perhaps,  have 
equalled  that  of  the  Irish  romances  in  diction, 
and  which  many  times  does  so  in  idea,  for 
grandeur.  True,  this  was  an  age  of  deca 
dence :  still  if  with  learning,  patronage,  and 
opportunity»  stuff  can  be  written  and  admired, 

*  See  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison, 
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there  is  excuse  for  many  defects  where  all 
these  aids  are  wanting. 

But,  notwithstanding  that  so  many  epithets 
in  our  romantic  tales  are  superfluous  and 
insipid,  great  numbers  of  them  are  very  beau- 
tiful and  quite  Homeric.  Such  are  the  fol- 
lowing, applied  to  a  ship,  "  wide-wombed, 
broad-canvassed,  ever-dry,  strongly-leaping;" 
to  the  sea,  '*  ever-broken,  showery-topped 
(alluding  to  the  spray);"  to  the  waves,  **  great- 
thundering,  howling-noisy."  Some  of  these  are 
quite  as  sonorous  and  expressive  as  the 
famous  7roXv0Xoi<7j3oio  OaXádcrrig. 

Throughout  the  Fenian  literature  the  cha- 
racters of  the  various  warriors  are  very  strictl)^ 
preserved,  and  are  the  same  in  one  tale  and 
poem  as  in  the  other.  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill, 
like  many  men  in  power,  is  variable ;  he  is  at 
times  magnanimous,  at  other  times  tyrannical 
and  petty,  and  the  following  story  does  not 
show  him  in  a  favourable  light.  Diarmuid, 
Oisin,  Oscar,  and  Caoilte  Mac  Ronain,  are 
everywhere  the  icaXot  KayaOoi  of  the  Fenians; 
of  these  we  never  hear  anything  bad.  There 
are  several  graphic  scenes  in  our  tale,  and  the 
death  of  Diarmuid  and  his  reproaches  to  Fionn 
are  very  well  told.     Some  notice  of  the  race 
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to  which  Diarmuid  belonged,  and  of  one  or  two 
other  matters  besides,  which  might  reasonably 
have  found  a  place  in  this  Introduction,  are 
unavoidably  postponed  to  the  additional  notes 
at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

S.  H.  O'G. 


uóntiisheAcliu  T)1iMnintix)A  Agtis 
Shti-áinne. 


ARGUMENT. 

PART  II. 


1.  Aodh  andAonghus  discover  Diarmuid ;  they  relate  their  mission. 
2.  Diarmuid  instances  Fionn's  duplicity  towards  Conan.    3.  He  tells 
the  story  of  Cian  and  the  worm.    4.  Resolve  of  Cian  to  be  avenged  on 
Scanlan  for  the  treatment  of  his  Eaclach.     5.  The  worm  is  released  by 
Scathan  cutting  the  binding  on  Cian's  head.     6.  Measures   taken  to 
guard  the  worm.     7.  Its  growth  and  strength.    8.  King  of  Ciarriadh 
Luachra  is  killed  by  it ;  its  death  determined  on ;  escapes ;  its  destructive 
powers.     9.  Conan  resolves  to  seek  the  worm,     10.  Diarmuid  relates 
Conan's  good  fortune  in  killing  it  by  the  ga-dearg.     11.  Diarmuid 
draws  a  conclusion  of  the  dangers  to  which  a  compliance  with  Fionn's 
demand  will  subject  them.     12.  They  resolve  to  combat  with  Diar- 
muid himself  as  less  dangerous.     13.  They  are  vanquished  by  him. 
14.  At  Grainne's  request  Diarmuid  seeks  the  berries  of  the  quicken 
tree,  accompanied  by  Aodh  and  Aonghus.    15;  The  giant  youth  of  one 
eye  refuses  the  berries.     16.  Successful  combat  of  Diarmuid  with  the 
Shearbhan-Lochlanach,  whom  he  kills.    17.  Aodh  and  Aonghus  bury 
the  giant  and  partake  with  Grainne  of  the  berries.    18.  Departure  of 
Aodh  and  Aonghus.    Diarmuid  with  Grainne  ascends  the  quicken 
tree.    19.  Fionn,  rejecting  the  eric  of  berries  tendered  by  Aodh  and 
Aonghus,  proceeds  to  the  quicken  tree.      20.  Encamps  with  his  bat- 
talions under  its  shade.    21.  The  game  of  chess  between  Fionn  and 
Oisin.    22.  Diarmuid  thrice  assists  Oisin,  who  was  being  worsted,  and 
makes  himself  known  to  Fionn.    23.  Garbh,  to  obtain  rewards  offered 
by  Fionn,  essays  to  climb  the  quicken  tree,  but  is  slain  by  Diarmuid. 
24.  A  like  result  meets  eight  succeeding  attempts.    25.  Names  of  the 
slain.    26.  Aonghus  departs  with  Grainne.    27.  Diarmuid  pleads  with 
Fionn.     28,  Oscar  takes  Diarmuid  under  his  protection.     29.  Oscar 
vows  his  determination  to  see  Diarmuid  safely  depart.    Contention 
between  Oscar  and  the  friends  of  Fionn  respecting  Diarmuid.    Diar- 
muid descends  from  the  quicken  tree  and  with  Oscar  deals  slaughter 
and  havoc  amongst  his  enemies.    Diarmuid  and  Oscar  leave  together. 
30^  They  rej  oin  Aonghus  and  Grainne.    3 1 .  Fionn  seeks,  and  receives  aid 
against  Diarmuid  from  the  King  of  Alba-    32.  Diarmuid  and  Oscar 
take  counsel,  and  resolve  to  fight  their  new  enemies.    33.  The  people 
of  Alba,  coming  ashore,  are  completely  cut  to  pieces.    Fionn  in  dismay 
returns  back  to  sea.    He  seeks  advice  from  a  sorceress,  who  promises 
her  assistance  against  Diarmuid.    34.  She  assails  Diarmuid  with  darts. 
She  is  killed  and  her  head  taken  to  Aonghus     S5.  Aonghus  acts  as 
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mediator  between  Diarmuid  on  the  one  hand,  and  King  Cormac  and 
Fionn  on  the  other.  A  treaty  ensues.  Diarmuid  in  retirement.  36. 
At  Grainne's  desire  Diarmuid  invites  Cormac,  Fionn,  and  the  Fenians 
to  a  banquet.  37.  Diarmuid  goes  in  search  of  a  hound  whose  voice 
aroused  him  in  the  night.  38.  Meets  with  Fionn.  The  wild  boar  of 
Beann-Gulban.  Diarmuid  informed  that  he  is  under  restrictions  not  to 
hunt.  39.  Fionn  adduces  proof  in  support  of  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ments. 40.  Fionn  makes  known  to  Diarmuid  the  dangerous  position 
in  which  he  stands  towards  the  boar  of  Beann-Gulbain.  Diarmuid 
rejects  the  story,  and  alone  awaits  the  animal's  onset.  41.  Struggle 
between  Diarmuid  and  the  boar.  Diarmuid  slays  it,  but  is  himself 
mortally  wounded.  42.  Fionn,  coming-up,  chaiFs  Diarmuid  on  his  con- 
dition, and  is  deaf  to  his  entreaties  for  succour.  43.  Diarmuid  recalls 
to  mind  past  proofs  of  his  good-wUl  towards  Fionn.  44.  He  gives  an 
instance  of  having  saved  Fionn's  life.  45.  Oscar  demands  that  Fionn 
shall  give  a  drink  to  Diarmuid.  46.  Fionn  feigns  that  he  is  ignorant 
whence  to  procure  water.  Diarmuid  reminds  him  of  a  well  in  the  vici- 
nity. 47.  Fionn  designedly  lets  the  water  fall  through  his  hands  twice. 
He  goe.<j  a  third  time  ;  meanwhile  Diarmuid  dies.  48.  Fionn,  in  fear 
of  Aonghus,  and  the  Tuatha  De  Danaan  departs  with  the  Fenians.  He 
is  followed  by  the  friends  of  Diarmuid,  Oisin,  Oscar,  Caoilte,  and  the 
aon  of  Lughaidh,  who  cover  the  body  of  Diarmuid  with  their  mantles. 
49.  Their  meeting  with  Grainne.  60.  She  is  made  acquainted  with 
Diarmuid's  death.  Her  grief  and  that  of  her  people,  51.  Arrival  of 
Diaimuid's  people  at  the  scene  of  his  death.  52.  Aonghus  mourns  his 
^ost  friend.  53.  The  body  is  borne  to  the  Brugh  on  the  Boyne.  54. 
Itrainne  sends  for  her  children.  65.  Her  reception  of  them.  She  dis- 
tributes amongst  them  the  legacy  left  by  Diarmuid.  They  learn  from 
her  Fionn's  treachery  to  their  father.  56.  Their  departure  to  learn 
the  art-of-war,  67.  They  comply  with  all  Grainne's  instructions^ 
68.  Fionn,  alarmed  at  these  preparations  by  the  sons  of  Diarmuid, 
calls  together  his  men-at-arms.  Oscar  upbraids  him  with  his  conduct 
towards  Diarmuid.  He  reminds  him  that  he  is  but  now  reaping  the 
fruits  of  his  heartless  enmity.  69.  Abandoned  by  his  own  followers 
Fionn  craftily  makes  advances  to  secure  Grainne's  favour.  She  re- 
pulses him  at  first ;  at  length  ho  prevails.  Their  departure  together. 
60.  Return  of  the  children  of  Diarmuid.  Informed  of  Grainne's 
flight,  they  declare  war  against  Fionn.  They  slaughter  one  hundred 
of  Fionn's  followers.  Fionn  and  Grainne  decide  to  make  peace  with 
them.    61.  Tern?"  of  peace.    Conclusion. 
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mtiige,  -6.511^  -6.  cpiA^oife^c  fopi  a  beulAib  -M^e, 

A.^ti'p  An  cnum  ceAn^Ailuet)!.    UÁ]aIa  Oiliolt 

Olinm  A^ti-p  SA-ob  -p oime  a|\  An  b-fAicce,  A^iif 

)  -po  mm-p  CiAn  -p^eulA  nA  cnttime  "ooib  ó  ct3if 
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50  t)ei'|ie^*ó.     A  'oii'bó.i|^u  Oitiott  -6.n  cntitri  -00 

cA.i'óe,  *ói|A  ní  pof,'  A.\\  -pi,  *n^c  lono^tin  ^A.e 

cinn  Oitiott  -^S^f  SA.*ó"b  .1.  ■ponnA.c  'OMn^eMi 
clÁi|A  '00  cti]i  iriA.  cimciolt,  -^^tif  teA-pii5A.*ó 
^^tif  lÁncó]Aii5A.*ó  bit)  ^5tif  'oi5ex)0  cup  cúice 

7.  "*ílo  f-Á-p  '^5tlf  t^o  i:o|\bA.i]i  A.n  cnuiii 
pn  lonnu)"  50  m-b-ó.'ó  6150^11  -mi  'ponriA.c  -oo 
'p^^oileA.t)  iriA.  cimciott,  -^^iif  ceA.c  coiri-oluc 
x)0  'óevjnA.TTi  "oi.  tlo  "pÁ-p  íy'^\iy  "po  -poubMH  6<y 
pn  50  ceAnn  bliA.'ónA.,  lonnu]"  50  p^^ib  cent) 
ceA^nn  tii]A|ie,  A^uf  50  Tn-b^wt)  cum  a.  léi  ció.  ati 
ceó.nn  iriA.  •o-ceirí^eotri-^'ó  A.n  biA^t)  -oo  cuiiicí 
cúice,  A^u]"  »00  floi^jreA.'o  cu|ia.*ó  nó  l^oc  50 
n-A.  ^)AmA.ib  A.^U'p  -6.  éi'oeA.'ó  ó.nn  5^.0  ceA.nn 
c|A^of  co5A.ncA.c  TDÁ  ]AA.ib  ui|i|ie/  '* 

8.  '*  Mf  í  pn  u-M|A  A^^uf  A.iTnp|i  jtá  a  x)-cÁini5 
pig  CbiA.|i|iui*óe  l/UA^cp-o.  •o'pof  -0.  coittoa.Iuó.  .1 
Ci-Mi  TnA.c  Oitiotl^,  ^.juf  tiiA.|i  cua'Lai'ó  cua.]\u]'- 
^A^bÁit  n-6.  cnuiirie  pn,  ]\o  cu^ix)  -oo  -oeuriMri 
lon^o^nuuif  -oi,  -^^uf  •o'éijiig  iriA.  fe^^f atti  (y]\ 
bAj^yi  -6.11  c-fonriAig.  ÍY\i>.\\  yu6^^]\  ^n  cnuiii 
'p-6.'ÓA.'pc  M|\,  cu^  pú  fMinuAc  riiTTineA.c  11^.1111- 
'oe-MTiA.ib  JisM[\,  5U]i  b^^in  An  co-p  on  5-cotpA 
pop  -oe;    A5UP    mAji    concA'OA]A    mnÁ    A^up 


imon'OA.oirie  An  bMle  mi  jniotri  fin,  ]\o  ceiúe- 
-6.-0 xS]A  uile  A^Uf  110  fÁ^t)^^)-^-!^  An  X)m^  m/s 
fAfAc  folMii  inA  n-X)iAig.  1^^íy\^  cuAtAró 
Oiliolt  pn,  A  t)tili)Ai|AC  An  cntiiii  t)0  liiAf'bAX) 
•o'eA^tA  50  n-'oion^nA'ó  eiicc  -pÁ  irió  inÁ  pn, 

A^Uf    |A0    AOnCUlg    SA*Ób    A    niAIAbAX),       A^iif 

mA|i  'ptiApA'OA|\  An  ueA^lAc  An  ceAX)  pn  ]\o 
ciii|ieA'OA]i  An  -oun  c|\é  •ooigi^i  'óonn-ftiAi'ó 
•oeAjA^-lApjiAc  in  A  CI  in  CI  oil.  Ann  pn  An 
tiAijA  'o'ai|ii5  An  cnuiri  ceAf  nA  ceineA*ó  A5 
buAin  |AiA,  A^iif  An  ceAC  A5  ctucim  iiiiA|Ae; 
|to  eifig  '00  bAOictéim  eti*ouf tiim  cpé  trmtt^c 
An  cige  ftiAf,  A5tif  -00  gAb  foimpepAjA  A5tif 
An  ceAglAc  inA  "oiAig,  50  f  Áinig  uaiiti  'óo]ica 
feAfiAnA  A  n-iA|ACA|v  ChojACA  Hi  'Ohtii'bne. 
Ho  cuAi'ó  AfceAc  f An  UAiiii,  A^tJf  "00  tn^ne 
■pAfAc  TDon  cfiiiCA  ceuT)  pn  inA  uimcioll,  50 
nAc  lÁiTiAi'ó  fionn  inÁ  piAnnA  Gifionn  feAl^ 
|mÁ  pA'ÓAC  "00  'oeiinAiii  Ann  le  f  ao  nA  cniniTie 
pin,  A^vif  if  é  A  ceAnn  pn  lAfpuf  pionn 
opcf  A,  A  ChonÁin,'  Af  Oipn.*' 

9.  "*TnAifeA'ó,'  A"p  ConÁn,  'if  feÁff  tioni- 
A  bÁf  •o'fÁ^AiL  A5  lAff  Alt)  nA   íi-éif  ce  pn, 

TIÁ  'out  CAf  m*A1f  ITIAf   Af  ll-OlteAt)  ITlé.'  " 

10.  *'Ai]Afin  fo  cioniAin  ceAX)  A^uf  céile- 
bf At)  A5  Oifin  A^uf   A5  iiiAicit)  nA  fémno, 

'i^^Uf  t)o  gttiAif  foiiiie  50  i^Áinig  An  Áic  inA 
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H-mId  AsVi  cntini.     A\\  h-a.  ^Mcpn  tio  CVionAn 

Dei|i5,  -CK^tif  mife  |?éin  cu^  iA.f-c>.cc  ati  5^.01 
oei-pj  '00,"  -o^^A  t)i^]iTnui'o,  "mA.|A  gl^.c^.-p  con- 
iMlli)e  ^.^iif  bÁit)  y^'iy;  ó^]\  x)o  h^  a.  pof  -6.5^111 
W&.C  ]\t>^^h  A.  mA^\\hiyX)  ^y  -mi  5-qAViinne  muriA. 
mMiAeobAwt)  -0.11  5-ÓV  'oeA.p5  i.  A^uf  CI15  1^05-^ 
All  ti|icAi|A  -oe  ^tiji  ctii]A  c|ié  ti-A  "h-iinliocÁri  é, 
-0.511)"  ]Ao  iii-^|\b  'o'-MceAf5  -6.n  ti|\c-M|A  pn  i, 
-^5tJf  cti5  ce-ovtin  'OÁ  ce-Min-Mli)  -oo  Iacm]! 
phinn  ;  -^^tif  -^]a  h-mcih  -mi  citin  iD'fliionn,  -6. 
•oub-Mjic  riAc  n^eob^t)  5 An  cmlle  éi]ice 
o'f-ÁgAil  iriA  ACAi|\  Ó  ChonAn.  If  í  pn  tiAin 
A5ti]"-Mmpp  €-0.11115  p At)  jTACAc  -poLti AimneAc 
•o'lomrpAigit)  riA  ctilcA  inA-p  a  lAAbAniAipne 
uile  An  UAn  pn  ;  A^iif  )io  "LeAnAinA-p  uile  An 
pAX).  0*0  connAinc  ConÁn  pn,  ctij  f5i^c 
CA|i  to]\-^  \\Mf  An  b-femn,  A^u-p  ]ao  teAn  -pém 
A^tif  fionn  An  pA*ó ;  A^uf  ni  iiAi-oceAH 
■p5eti'LiJi5eAcc  o-p^icA  50  nAn^AiDA-p  cu^Ainne 
mm  cjAAcnonA  -oo  to,  A^tif  •oeijAeAX)  i:eol- 
ihAig  An  pAit)  A|i  ChonAn  a  n-'oiAix)  phinn, 
A^iif  nio)i  iA)A|A  ponn  éi]iic  a|\  bic  aja  ChonÁn 
Ó  -pom  AÍé :  A^tif  "OA-p  bApv  lAiriAibfe,  a 
clAnnAtniioiiine,"  a]a  t)iA|Aintii'o,  ''nifeA-oAn- 
niA|\  An  "OA  'óeom  no  "OÁ  Aiiiroeoin  -po  bAin 
ConÁn  pic  -o'l-liionn  An  lÁ  pn,  A^up-OAp  liom 


I 


II 

nío|i  íTió  An  eu^cóiii  pn  inÁ   éi|Aic   a.   aca^ja 
-o'l^iAjiM-o  o]i|itiili)fe,  A^tif  riÁ|A[beA.5  »00  tn^ji 
éi]Aic  5ti|A  A  m-b-puinri  b-^jA  TnÁicjAe^c  -6.  bAb-M-p 
A^A  '0-CUICIÍT1  hó^]\  n--MC|teAc  -pif  -péin,  5^.11  'b^'\\ 
5-cti|i  'o'i-6.'|i|iM'ó  CA0|\  c-ó.o'pcMnri  IDub-iioi]"  nó 
1110  cintrpe,  óip  i-p  é  -6.n  ce^nn  cujiA.it)  lA.ji^iti'p 
ponn   o|A]itiil3fe  é ;  -^5tlf  ^it)  bé  -6.CA.  l^eu^i- 
•p-Ovit)  pb  ctii^e,  ní  bi-MX)  fíc  -o.^tn'o  pÁ  'óeoig." 
II.    "  C|Aeti*o    1^*0    n^    cAOjiA.    út)    i-6.|A|Aiif 
pionn,"  "00  iiÁi*ó  St^Áinne,  "  mA.-p  riA.cb-|:éi'oi|\ 
-6.l!)--j:Á5A.i'L'oo?"  "AcÁ,'V'pT)iA'pm  111*0,  "cji^rin 
cAO)Ac-Mriii  •o'iTÁ^Mb   UtiA.UA.  t)é  t)-6.nA.nn   a. 
•o-u|\iiicó.  cent)  O  l3-piA.c|iAc;  -^^tif  5^0  cA.o|t 
oÁ  "o-cig  A.]!  A.n  5-c|AA.nnpn  bítíbtiA.'ó-Mom'óA. 
Avco  .1.  bíonn  tneif^e  pon^  ^"S^y  -pÁf  a.iti  -pein- 
iTHX)  -Mnn  5^0  cao|a  'oíob;  ^^tif  ^i'ó  bé  ca.ic- 
|:eA.i"  c|\í  c-6.o]iA.  •óíob,  'OÁ  m-bMÍ)  flÁíi  ^  ceut) 
bbiA.'ó-Mri  "00,  '00    -pAc^AX)  a.    ti-AvOif    a.  •óeic 
m-bliA'ÓMi  púceAvt).     gi-oeAvt),  /suÁ  -6.ÚAcpo|A- 
5|vÁnA  'oof'AvicponA-6.5  cóniietix)  A.ri  c-^o-pcA.mn 
pn,  5^0  lÁ  A5Á  btnri   -^.^uy'  5^.0  n-oi*óce  a^á 
bÁ|i|i  in-6.  co-oIa..     A^tif  •00  jiijne  -pé  -pÁf a^c 
•oon  c]iiticA   ceux)  pn  in^  cimciott,  -^^tif  ní 
irei-oiiA    A.    tiiA.nb-6.t)  nó    50  m-btiA.i'LueA]i    c|\í 
leu-pA.   lÁ.nA.i'óiriéile    X)o    i,M^]\-^feís\\\'MX)  ia.|i- 
^Mtin  A.UÁ  -M^e  -pein  a.i|\,  A^ti-p  i-p  Mtit-Mt)  -6.CÁ 
Ml  lui'iA^-i-eA.p^^Asi'o  pn,  A^^uf  fit)   itnneA.TiiA.iA 


lAji^iMnn  cjié  n-A  ce^nn,  -^5tlf  ^n  fit)  u-pé 
ri--ó.  cojip,  Ho  b-Mti  -pé  lomojA^Ao  "oo  conniA-^t) 
•o^fhionn  ^.^Uf  'o^fln-MinA.ib  6i|Aionrí  ^^.n 
]"e^l5  A.11  cnmc^  ceuo  pn  •oo  t)etinA.TTi,  -^^uf 

-Ml  ll^ljA  •00  li)Át)A.ffA.  -pÁ  COllt  A^tlf-pA  gHU-Mtn 

^5  ponn  X)o  jniA.pA.'p  ceA.'o  -peil^e  u-m'ó,  -6.ee 
5^iíi  b-Mn  |tif  riA.  cA.o]i-Mb  50  b^iÁú.  A^tif  -6. 
clA.nrl-^  1THiói|\ne,'*  Jb.\\  T)i-6.|Amtii'o,  *'  bíot)  "b^-p 
^AO^A.  ,6.5tiibfe  ;  com]\/b^c  tiom-pA.  j:Á  mo  ceAvnn, 
nó  •out  'o'i-6.^|\-M'ó  riA.  5-c-6.o|\  -^ii  A.n  -6.c-6vc/' 
"Oa>|a  liiit)e  mo  cii^c^  -6.  b-'piAvnritiige-ó.cc," 
^|A  clA.rin^  Tnói|\ne,  '''oo  'óénf-o.  coTÍrp.^c  -piouf  a. 

12.  l-6.|t  pnjAog^bA.'OA.iAn^'oeA.^l^oicpn.i. 

conp^  inAw  5-cu'LM'óúib  A|Am  J-M-p^e  -^^tif 
cotTiHA.ic,  -^5«!^  i|^  é  cotTi|\^c  A.]\  ^n  cinneA.'o.ó.'p, 
conip-6.c  c|ioib-neA.]ictTiA.-|i  "oo  X)etin-Mri. 

13.  Acu  ceA.no.,  ]\o  ce-Mi5-6.b  T)iA.|imtii'o  lA.t) 
A.]i^on  -6.11  -6.n  lAco^i-p  pn.  'Mf  mó.iú  -6.n  corri- 
]\A.c  *oo  liisriif,"  A|i  5|iÁirine,  "■^suf  if  b|\iA.- 
CA.|\  'OA.iTifA.  "OÁ  m-bA.'ó  n-6.c  |\^c|?-ó.'ó  cImhiaw 
Tnói|ine 'o'iA.|A]AAi'ó  n^  5-0^0]!  pn,  11A.C  11115- 
pntife  -í>.*o  leAvbAvit)  50  bjiÁú  tntinA.  b-irtiiginri 
ctJit)  iDO  n-6.  c-6.o|iMb  pn,  51011  51111  ceÁii|\'o 
mnÁ.  -Ml  nil!)  pn  -6.|a  a.  beic  co|a|ia.c;  -6.511^ 
A.cÁimfe   4>.noif  c-ó.obc-pom   co|^iia.c,    ^5tif  ní 
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14.  "HA  ctii|i]"e  'o'p-ó.cM'b  o]itn  fie  'do 
ópife-ó.'ó  <y.\\  -^Ti  Se-6.|ibÁn  IocIa^hii^c/'  -^|a 
■Oi^limtut),  **  ^5i4f  n-6.c  móitDe  "oo  tei^fe^.'o  "pé 
liom  i-ó.'o."     "S^A^oilf  e  n a.  cuibjiige  f o  •óinne," 

^5^r  'beuji-p-MTi  inn  féin  -^|a  t)o  fon."  *'t1i 
cioc|:4>.i'ó  fib  liomf-c,"  -^f  T)iA.ftntiiX),  *'óif 
t)Á  b-feicfeA.t)  pb  lÁn  b^]i  fút  "oon  ^ca.c  «"o 
but)  'DÓcA.i'oe  b-^n  m-bi^f  inÁ  b^f  m-be-6.c^ 
e."  "tn^ife^t),  'oein  SfÁf-ís  ojifumn,"  -^f 
p^t),  *'A.n  ciiibiieA.c  -00  boj^X)  offuinn,  ^juf 
pnn  tje  téijion  le-6.c  ^  n-tiMjne-^f  50  b-feic- 
pmif  '00  conif  Ó.C  f if  ^n  ^c^c  ftit  bMnpf  n^ 
cinn  X)Á.\\  meite:"  -^5tlf  x)o  fijne  IDi-cfmuit) 
-MTilMt)  pn. 

15.  Ann  pn  fo  ^ttiMf  t)i-^fmtii'o  foniie 
o'lonnfAvigit)  6,w  c-Se-ó.fbÁin  tocl^nnMJ, 
^5tif  cÁ|\l^  ^n  c--^c-6vc  in^  ccoIa.  foiiiie. 
Tti^  buille  •0-0.  coif  A.nn  ^uf  CÓ5  -^n  c-^c^ó 
A  ce-6.nn,  /^^iif  •o'feuc  fti-6.f  -6.f  'Ohi^fmtii'o, 
^5iif  If  é  f  0  f  Alt) ;  "-^n  fie  -00  V-<Nitl  fioc 
t)o  binfe-óvt),  6^  tTiic  tli  'Ohtiibne?"  *' tli 
íí-e^*ó," -cvn 'Oi^fmiJi'o,  "-óvcc  5f  Áinne  ingion 
Chopmtnc  A.CÁ  CA.obcfOTD  roff-6.c,  -^^uf  "oo 
^IasC  fi  mi,ó.n  "00  n^.  c-6.op-Mb  fo  Aw^Av^of-d.,  -^.^tif 
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If  'o'iA]i|iM'ó  th\)  •oiii|in  «00  tiA.  cA.o^-Mb  fin 
ojACf-ów  cAnjA^ff^."     "T)o  beijiitTife  mo  bjii- 

m-biAvt)  -00  cloinn  i^gA.X)^^  -cxcc  -mi  jein  pn 
in-6.  bjAtiinn,  -^^tif  riA.c  m-biA.t)  -6.^  fbocc 
Cíio]Amiiic  liiic  AijAC  A.CC  5]iÁinne,  -^Jtif  -ó. 
•óeitTiin  A.5^mf  A  50  ^i^c^r-ovt)  -^n  coiii]Ace-6.f  z]\é 
c-6.ob  SVijAÁinne  A.mA.c,  n-6.c  m-blA.iffe-6.t)  \í 
^on  cA.o|i  -00  n -6.  c^o|i-Mb  fo  50  b]iÁc."  "  H'i 
cói]i  "o-MTii^-o.  ire^lL  'oo  'óetin-MTi  o|\c,"  -^|A*01-^|l- 

éigeMi  cÁri^5f  A»  "oon  co^  fo." 

16.  A|i  n-Aw  clof  pn  •oon  a.ca.c,  |io  éijAig 
in^  feA'pA.ni  -c^suf  t\o  ctii|i  a.  tuiiis-'pe^iif  ^0  -^ji 
-6.  ju^liMrin,  -6.511  f  \^o  buMb  c|ii  lÁvinletif-óv 
tnójA^  -^|A  'Ohi^i^intii'o,  50  ri-'oeÁ]A]AnA.  -pé  '0Í05- 
b^il  'oei|Aeoit  /s]i  fgÁc  -^  f5éice  'óe.  A^tif 
Ml  tj-ó.i|A  nA.c  b-|:e-6.cMt)  'Oi-6.|AmtJi'o  -mi  c-a.c-6.c 
A.5Á  •pe^cn^'ó  ]io  téi5  -6.  M]im  -6.|a  tÁji,  '^5tlf 
€«5  pú  -p-^nnc^c  -pA-plAiiDiii   ^|i  -6vn  -^c-^c,  50 

cui^e.  Ann  pn  \\.o  ÚÓ5  ^n  Z't^t^c  ó  c-6.tA.ni 
-cs^iif  |io  ctii|i  in-6.  cimciolt  é,  A^uf  ]ao  fín  ^n 
px)  iA.n|i-Mnn  ]A0  bÁ  fÁ  ce^nn  -6.n  -^ú-mJ  -^.^uf 
cpé  ceA.nn  n^.  ltiin5-f:eó.|i'p4>.i'oe,  A^tif  -6.n  tjA^i^ 
f-ó.  jAÁini^  .6.n  to-p5  é  X)o  bii-o.it  c|tí  tetif-ó. 
ti.n-ó.i'óiTiéite  -6.]!  -6.n  -6.C.6.C;  5ii|a  cuija  a.  mcmn 
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-Ml  iDi^f  fin  -00  ct^nnA.ib  ITHióijAne-^^feiciotii 
'Ohió.|iin«'o^  ^5  'oetiTiA.iTí  A.n  cotTilAvinn  pn. 

17.  An  u/sn  -^"0   conc^x)^]i  A.n   c-^c^c  A.5 
cmrim,  c-ó.n^^'o^iA  -péin  t)o  Iác-m|i,  -^^Uf  t)o 
fuit)  T)iA.|imiii'o   50  fUM-oce  m^\\h  •o'éi-p  A.n 
coTTi|\^ic   fin,  ^5tif  A  t)tibAi|AC  le  cl^nnMb 
tnhói^ine  ísY)  C-6.C-6.C  •o'^'ón^c-ó.t)  fÁ  fjti^b-Mlj 
n^  coille  -6.|\  trico  n^c  b-'|:MC|:e^'ó  5f  Áinne  é 
'  ^Z^V  ^'^T^  r^  céi'ói'ó  t)Á  íi-i^|A|\-M'ó  féin  ^5«!' 
CA^bji-Mt)  lib  í."    T)o  ú^|i|AMn5e-6.'OA.|A  cl^^nn^ 
tnóifne  -6.n  c-^ú-ó.c  leo  -p^n  b-pcob-is  -Mn-6.c 
^5^r  |A0  ctJiiie^'o^|i  fÁn  c^l^rh  é,  '^5llf '  |^o 
cu^'ó'o^iA  ^  5-ceAnn  5íi|ixkinne  50  'o-ctig^'OA.f 
50  Ji^t^^^i'o  í.     "A5  pn,  ^  ShjAÁinne/' A.f 
'Oi^|\mtii'o,  **  nA.  cA^ojAA.  -00  bí  -6.5^*0  x)Á  n-i^p- 
^^1*0,  -6>5tif  b-Mn  féin  -00  "oiot  'óíob."      "If 
b|M^cA."p    'OMTi'p^,"   -^■p    5t^Áinne,    "  nA.c  m» 
bÍMffeMDf^  -6.on  c-6.o|\  'oíob  ^cc  -^n   c^oji  "00 
b-Mnpt)  "00  ti.TTi'p A.,  /s  IDhi^f mvnt)/'     tlo  éifij 
'OiA.f mtiix)  inA.  fe^f A.1TI  Aif  pn,  -^^tif  f 0  b/sin 
n^.  c^of>cs  X)0  5hfÁ.inne  -<S5iif  '00  cl^nnA^ib 
TtThóiiAne,  5ti|\  ice^t)^f  x)ío'L  a.  fi^ftiigce  X)íob« 
18.  An  tiA.i|A  b^.  fi.CA.c  i^t)  fot-^b-Mf  IDi^ii- 
irmi-Oj^^tif -ó.-otibA.i'pc  :  "-6.  clA.nn.ó.Tn'hóinne," 
^]A  fé  '^bei^i-o  .6.n  méit)  );eux)f-6.í'6  fib  X)0  tiA» 


CA.opA.i'b  ^o,  -^^tif  ^bjAMt)  te  ponn  ^u];  pt) 
rein  "00  m£^]\h  -mi  SeA^jAbAn  LoclA.nn-6.c." 
***Oo  bei^imi'o  A-ji  m-b[ii^ú-^|A,"  /b^]\  p^t),  **n-6.c 
beA.5  linn  xi.  m-beti)A-Mii  50  pionn  •oiob  ;"  A^iif 
]io  b^m  1Di^]uiiiiit>  u^Ia^c  •00  nA.  c^ojA^b 
•óóib.  'dnn  pn  cu^^'o^ia  cl^^nnA.  Tnói|\ne 
bui'óe-óvCti'p  A^^uf  A.lctig.^'D  -pe  'Oi^|VTntii'o  ca.|\ 
elf  n^  'o-cío'ólMceA.'ó  X)o  ipvi^]\iyX)A.\\  UAit), 
-^E^r  r°  ^tU'M'pe-^'o^'p  fomp-^  m^-p  -0.  ^Mb 
fionn  -^^tif  p^nn^  Ci^iionn.  t)o  cti-Mt) 
'Di^fiiiiii'o  ^^tif  JjiAmne  lomoffo  50  bAp^ 
-^n  c-^ofc-Mnn,  A^uf  •oobtii^e.^XD-^p  -6.  te^bAsit) 
cyw  c-Se,6.iAbÁin  Locl^nn-Mg,  -^^lif  ni  -pA.ib  -6.ee 
c-cxOfA.  feA^i^b^  -6.nnf  n-^  c-^.O'p-o.ib  fiof  t3'feu- 
oMn  n-cs  5-c-^o|A  'oo  bi  fuA.-p  -m|\  -6.n  j-cp-^nn. 

ip.'OojAAn^^'OA.'p  cb-6vnn-<sTnóiiine5o  ponn, 
^5^r  'po  P'^n^^''5  poii^  f^eut^  'oiob  ó  tmy  50 
•oei-pe-ist).  ''Ho in a]a bA^rn A.11-^n Se-is-pbAn "Locl-^n- 

n^C,"  -6.]!    pA.'O,  "  A^tJf   CtJ5^m^|\  C-6.0|1^   C-6vO|A- 

c-Mnn  'Oubnoif  cu^A.'O'p-^  -0.  n-cei|nc  c'-c^c-^y», 
inÁ  cxN  pú  -6.5tiinn  "oA  5-cionn/'  Uu^'o-^]!  nA. 
cA.oii^-6.n  c-(sn  pn  -6.b-0.1iTi  fh mn, -6.511  ppo  -Mcnij 
f é  n.6.  0-6.0^-6.,  -6.5tif  f  0  ciii|i  fÁ  n--6.  fpóin  1-6.X), 
50  n-t)tib-6.i|\u  |\e  c'L6.nn-6.ib  1Tlliói|ine,  **'oo 
bei|Aim  mo  b'pixs.c.ó.f,"  -6.]1  ponn,  "^tip  -6.b  é 
T)i,6.'piniii'o  O  T)tiibne  »00  b-Mn  n-6.  C-6.0H-6.  fo, 
6\\\    -6.icni5iin    bol-6.*ó    cnif  niic  "Ui    X)litiibi"ie 
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ojijAc^ ;  -o^^tif  If  'oeitTiin  liom  ^u\\  6h  é  "oo 
iTi^pb  At!  SeAjAbAn  "LocImih-^c,  -^guf  ]aa.c- 
jpAw-of-o.  •00  pof  An  TnA.ife-6vnii  fé  -6.5  ^.ti 
5-c-6.o|ACA.nn.  gi'óeA'ó,  ní  féi|i]AX)e  •óíbfe  n-ó. 
cA.o|i4).  «oo  c-6.b-M|AC  cu^AvmfA.,,  -6.5111"  ní 
b-ftiigit)  pb  lonA.'o  %A.\\  n--MÚ|AeAc  -ó.  b-fi-Mi- 

IIWi5eA.CC  50    '0-Ctl5M'Ó   pb    él|MC    'OMTIf-6.    -MH 

20.  1a|a  pn  |Ao  cuip  cionót  -0.511^  ciomfti5-6.'ó 
A|i  fe^cc  5-c-6.cMb  n4>.  SnÁicféinne  -^-p  -cson 
lÁc-Mji,  -6.511^  fo  glti-Mf  ^oiiTie  50  |iÁini5 
"Oubpof  O  b-p-ó.c|iAc  ;  ^su-p  -co  le-Mi  Io|A5 
'OhiAfmn'OA  50  bun  ^n  c-^ojit-Mnn,  ^"S^y 
puA.i'p  n^  c-6.o|iA  5An  conTietno  o|1|aúa.,  511^ 
ice^-o^iA  6.  n-'oóicin  'oíob.  t)o  IAI15  -6.n  ce-6.f- 
bA.c  mó|\  o]i|ACA  -ft.n  c^n  fin,  -^stif  -6.  x)ubA.i]ic 
pionn  50  n--6vn]rA.t)  -6.5  bun  -6.n  cA0|^c-Mnn  50 
n-imúeocAvt)  An  ceAfb^c  fin ;  "  óif  acá  a 
pof  A5ATn  50  b-ftnUDiAiAmuit)  a  in-bÁf|i  An 
CAOfCAinn."  "  If  mó|t  An  coriiAf úa  eu-oA 
t)tiicfe,  A  "phinn,  a  irieAf,  50  b-f  Anf  ax)  t)iAf- 
muix)  A  m-bÁff  An  cAOjACAinn,  A5tif  a  pof 
Ai5e  ctif  A  beic  Af  ci  a  TÍiAfbcA,"  Af  Oif'm. 

21.  A  n-x)iAi5  An  coTrifAit)  pn  •00  •óeunAiTi 
"óóib,  fo  iAf|\  pionn  ficciolt  "OA  ii-imif  c ; 
^5Uf  A  'oubAifc  ]\e  "h-Oifin,  ''"oo  imeoftiinn 
yein  cluicceleACfA  uiff  e  fo,**  Af  fé.    S1Í151X) 


i8 

^\\    5^c  c^ot)    "oon    pucilt    .1.    Oipn,  A.5tif 

niAvC  'Oob^iji  Hi  bti^oifgne  -00  c-^ob,  -^Stif 
fionn  'oon  cA.ob  oite. 

22.    S^t)  C|1A.    Ó.CC,  |A0    bAtD-^l»    A.5    1tT11]lC    riA. 

pccille  50  |?Ác^c  P115I1C  /S5iif  jAo  ctJi|A  fionn 
A.n  cltiicce  -6.^1  Oifin  ^  j-ca^oi  nA.c  'pA.ib  ido 
bei]Ac  -00  -ckcc  Avon  be-6.|\c  ^.tiiAin,  ^^uf  if  é  f  o 
lAÁit)  fionn  ;  *'  AzÁ.  -6.on  be^.^ c  ^5  bjieic  -^t? 
cltJicce-ouic, -6.  Oifin  ;  -0.511^  biot)  -6.  flÁn  fÁ 
A.  b-fuil  -6.X)  focAsiji  ^n  beAvjAu  pn  »00  ú-íxbA.i|AC 
DtJic."  Ann  pn  a.  x)tibA.i|iu  'OiA|imui'o  -^ 
^-clof  5li]iÁinne,  '*  If  cf  11^5  liom  -mi  cÁf 
t)ei|A ce  pn  of c,  a.  Oifin,  -^^tif  5^n  me  féin 
^5  CA.b-Mfc  ce^5Mf5  n-6.  beif ce  fin  X)tiic.*' 
'*1f  TneA.fA.  •omc  cu  féin,"  -6.f  Sf^""^^^»  ""^o 
beic  6.  le^b-MX)  A.n  c-Se-6.fbAin  tocl-^nnM^ 
A.  m-bÁf f  -6.n  cA.ofUA.inn,  -^^tif  f eA.cu  5-cA.ÚA 
n^.  SnÁicfémne  A.t)  cimciott  A.f  ci  'oo  tTi-ó.fb- 
CA.,  inÁ.  5A.n  -6.n  be-6.fc  fin  -6.5  Oifin."  lA.f 
pn  f 0  b^^in  'OiA.fmtii'o  cA>of  X)0  n^.  c-6>of  A.ib, 
^juf  ■oVimpg  -6.n  fe^^f  but)  coif  cójbÁil ; 
-6.5tjf  f  o  CÓ5  Oifin  /sn  fe^f  pn,  -ó.^uf  f  o  cuif 
-ó.n  cltiicce  -6.f  phionn  f-óvn  f  100-0  5-ceii*onA.. 
tliof  b-fA.'o-ó.  50  fA.ib  -6.n  cluicce  f-6.n  5- 
ceux)nA.  A.n  •OA.f a.  "h-ti-Mf,  A.^tif  -ósn  u^^if  vo 
connA>ifc   'OiA.f muit)  pn  ]\o  buA.it  A.n   'oav]\a. 
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c^o|i    A.|i    /sn  b-^re-^^  but)   cói|A  "oo    cógbiwil, 
^Z^V  V^  ^°5  Oipn  -ó.n  |:e/s^  pti   511]!  ctii|A  ^ti 
cltiiúce  ceutDriA.  -6.|i  "phionn.     Ho  ctji]i  porin 
^rj   cltucce  -6.n    c-peAf  u-mja  -6.|a   Oipn,    -^^ti-p 
1^0  bu-Mt  T)i-6.|iTntii'o   -6vti    cpeA-p  c^o-p  a|a  ^n 
b-f  e^jAtiO  beti]i]:A.*ó  ^ti  cltiiccet)'Oipn,  -6.511^  xdo 
cÓ5bA.'o-ó.]i  -6vn  'phi/^nn  gAiyi  ttioii  |:Án  5-cltJicce 
pn.     t)o  l^bA.i|i  "pionn,  -^^tif  if  é  -6.  X)tib,M|\c  ■ 
*'  Hi  h-iongriA.  liom  -6.ri  cluiúce  "oo  b^eit'otiic 
^  Oifin,"  -6.]i  f  e,  "  -6.511^  ^  t»icciolt  A.5  Ofj^f 
■oA  x)etiri-6.tTi  "ótiic,  ^^ufotiúii-^cc  t)liio]i|Axsin5, 
-c^u-p  -pÁicbe^lAU  true  'Ltiig'óe-ó.c,  -6.511^  ^6-6.5-6.^5 
tiiic  til  *Oliviibne   -6.5^x5.''      'Mf  |ao   itioja    -^n 
c-eut)  •0111  ufe,  -6.  phinn/'  a.|i  Of5^f ,  "  Jb.  CU15- 
pn    50   b-f-ó.tifA.'ó    'Oi-6.|Amt>i'o    O    'Ouibne   a. 
m-bAjAjA -6.n  c|ioinn  f  0, -6.511^  cuf -6.]rÁn--6.  coTTi-M|i." 
'*CiA.  ^5tiinrie  -6.5  /b.  b-ftut  -6.n  p]Aitine,  a.  linc 
"Ui  T)litiibne/'  a|a  ponn,  "mife  no  Of5A.n  ?" 
'tliop  c-Mtbfpe  c'-Mcrie  1TIA.1C  |ai-mti, -^'pí^1nn/* 
-6.^  ^OiA^iAmtut),  "-6.511^  -6.cÁimfe  ^5«^  5|AÁinne 
-6.nn  fo,  -6.  le-ó.bAvi'ó  A.n  c-Se^iibÁin   LoclA^ri- 
ntiig.'*       Ann    pn    'oo    \\u-^     l^i^lAmmt)    -6.^ 
Sl^t^Amne,  ^.511^  ^115  Cfi  pó-^ó.   "ói   of  coiriA^if 
fhinn  -^5tif  n-ó.    'péinne.      ''l-p   me^f^    liom 
•peAwCC    •^'C&.tAs    Wis    gnÁicféinne    -6.5^1"    pf 
Gifionn    •o'fMfnéif    ofc    -6.n    oi-oce    ftí5A.if 
"^pAinne  |aioc  ó  Uhe^iiipM5,   ^5Uf    5U|\    tu 


^éin  bA  f-e-^p  cóiirietj'oc^  'ó-6.tti  ^n  oi-oce  pn 
féin,  inÁ  A.  b-irtiit  -Min  -po  •o'f-Mfnéif  o|ac  ; 
-^5tlf  '00  beuiAfMiA  -00  ce^nn  a^\\  fon  n-^  b-póg 
pn,"  -^|i  fionrí. 

23.lA.|ipn|toéi]Ai5l)^ionn  -6.5tJfnAvceic]Aeceii'o 
ATTi^f  t)o  bí  ^150  A.|A  cttilliom  -^^tif  A]i  éuAv]iA.f- 
•0^1,  i:Á  cotTiA.i]i  T)1ii-6.|imu'o^  "oo  iri^iybAvt) ;  -^^tif 
|io  ctiin  "pionrj  a.  tÁtii^  ^  lÁtri-Mb  -6.  céile  cim- 
cioll  A.n  c^©|\c-Mrin  pn,  ■^Stif  •o'-pu^^^.i]!  "oóib 
A  b-péinn  -6.  ^-ce^nn  ^jtif  -6.  g-cóitrieti'ocA' 
beA.c^t)  5^.11  'Oi^jimui'D  'oo  téijion  cAjAf-d. 
A.mA.c.  Ho  5eA.It  "ooib  m-Mtte,  51*0  be  'otiine 
x)''pliiA.iin-Mb  éipionn  'oo  ^AA.cfA.'ó  fUA.^  -^^uf 
•00  beu^fAvt)  ce^nn  T)hiA.|Atnu'OAs  Hi  tDhtnbne 
cuige,  50  X)-t:iob]iA.'ó  -c».  -M|\m    ^jtif  a.  éi'oe^'ó 

•00,  -^gtlf  lOtlA.'O  -6.  ^C^|A  ^Jtlf  -6.  feA.ri--6.ÚA|v    -<s 

b-fiA.nnui^e^cc  -p-^o^i  'oo.  'OO  f^eAv^M^i 
S^pb  ftéibe  CuA.,  ^.^iif  if  é  |\o  ^aátó,  ^tiji  ^b 
é  ístiy^\\  *Oíii^|AmtJ'o-6.  Hi  t)íitiibne,  t)orin  O 
'Ooríncliut)-^,  -po    tTiA.|Ab    £y  ^ti>.^]\  fém,  -^^uf 

X)Á  TTIICin  pn  'OO  |A-6.C|?^'Ó  "OA  'ÓÍ0g^l-6.)A  X)hlA|A- 

muit),  -c^^uf  jAO  gliiAif  |ioinie  fti^f .  t)o  pill- 
pgexb.'ó  cjiA.  'o'Aongtif  -mi  b|\05^  -6.r»  c-éi^ion 
m^  |\4>vib  IDiA.nmtii'o,  A^uf  U15  X)Á  'pti|AC/sc'c 
5-M1  pof  5-M1  -M|iiti§^'ó  "0011  pViéinn  ;  Ajuf 
tTiAs-p  n<sini5  5xi.pb  fléibe  Cuxs  -puA^f  ^  m-bA]A]i 
A.rí  c-6.o|Ac^itin  cti5  t)i^|\mtiix)  buiUe  'OÁ  coif 
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Min,  A^iif  |A0  c-MCfiof  6.  tTieA.]"5  n-iv  "péinne  é, 

■oe,  ói]i  -00  cuiji  Aonguf  "oe^lb  T)iiiA|Amti'o^ 

A.i]i,  -o^^tif  ^o  ^icni^  ■pionti  ^.^uf  'PiA.nnA 
6i|Morin  é,  50  n-'otili)|A^'o-^jA  5ti|\  -o.b  é  S^pb  'oo 
cuic  /snn. 

24.  Ann  pn  -6.  tDtib-Miic  Sa^jaId  fléibe  C|iou 
50  |\-ó.c|r-6.'ó  »00  •0105^.1  A  -6.c^|A  -péin  -is-p  ttió.c  tJi 

Aongtii^  btiille  t)Á  coif  -^nn  ^uja  c^ic  pof  ^ 
nie-6.f5  ^-^  pémne  é,  ^^uf  'oe^lb  T)hiA.iimti*OA. 
iM|i,  5ti|i  bMnio*o-6.]i  tTminci|i  "phinn  A.n  ce-6.nn 
De.  A5tif  /s  -oubMiAU  pionn  n^^c  é  'OiA.^imrn'o 
HO  bÁ  -6.nn  -6.ee  5^t^^>  ^E^V  'o*p{>.y\\u'i^  ,6.n 
CjAeA^f  tJA.i|i  CIA.  |A^c]:A.t)  fiió.f.  A  •oub/Mjic 
SA^pb  fleibe  5ii-M]ie  50  ji^c^ta.'ó  ipém  -í>.nn, 
^5^r  5^1^  -^^  ^  "Oonn  O  'Oonncliti'ó-ó.  -po  mó^\\h 

A^jA  1T1Ó.C  tií  t)hiiibne,  -^^nf  |ao  glu-Mi^  |ioinie  ^ 
m-bÁ]i|v  .6.n  C4s0]ic4>.inn.  U115  'Oi^|Amui'o  buills 
•oA  coif  ^nn  ■^u\\.  ctii|i  po-p  6,  -^^Uf  -jao  cui]i 
Aonguf  oe-6.lb  'Olii-6.|Amu'Oó.  -m|\,  lonnuf  ^tiji 
ni-^nb4>.'o-6.]i  ^n  1?íii-ó.nn  é.  Acz  ce^n^,  •00 
■mA.'iibA.x)  n -6.01  n 5^1  t^b  nó.  "péinne  Jí>^\y  ^.n  mo'ó 
pn  A.  Tn-b]Aéi5]Aioc'o  -pe  miiinci|A  phmn. 

25,  lomtúf-6.  phmn,  c.ó.|a  éif  n-6.oin  ng^P^ 
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HA.  "péinrie  "oo  ctiicitn,  m^|A  a.  bí  S^t^b  ft.éilí)e 
Cti-6.,  /S5tif  5A.lAb  fléibe  C|AOC,  ^^Uf  S^t^b 
fléibe  5tí-M|Ae,  ^^uf  S^t^b  fléibe  ITIiiice, 
^5^r  5^1^^  Shléibe  mó^\\,  -o^suf  5A.|ib  fléibe 
l/tigA.,  A^ti^  S^t^'^  -^^^^  -HA-^oic,  os-^uy  5^t\b 
fléibe  ini|^,  -^^uf  5A.]ib  t)h|\omA.  itiói|\,  "oo  bí 
lÁT)  x)o  'óogiiMíir.  -^Stj^  -00  t)|ioic-iiieMíimAvin 
^guf  t)o  'óob]AÓn. 

26.  Acc    ce-(sriA.,    -6.    'oub-M]AC    Aongtif    50 
ni-beti|A)?A.'ó  -pé  jréiti,  S^Áitine,  \\^y,     "  bei]i," 
A^]A  *Oi^|Amtii'o,  "-^suf  mÁ  bimfe  -mti  be^cMX) 
mm  ciAA.cnónA.  te^n|:4>.'o  pb ;  -^^tif  mÁ  tti-ó.|^- 
b-MX)  pionn  mé,  ^ix)   bé  cló.ríri  'oo  biA.t)  -6.5 
5|AÁ.inne,  oit  A^u-pt 0^^1115  50  m-MC  i-ó.'o,  -^^tif  j 
5|iÁinne  "oo  cii|\  cum  -6.  íi--6.úa.|\  j:éin  50  UeA.m-j 
IIA.15.*'     tlo  ciomó.in  Aonguj^  ce^t)  -^511^  céil-j 
iob|iA.t)  ^5T)iA.|Amtii'o,  -^^tif  x)o  bu^it  a.  b|AA.c} 
x))i^oi'óe-6.cc-^    cimciotl  5li|AÁirine  ^^tif  inA.) 
cimciollféiti,  ^.511^ 'o'imcigeA.'OA.ii  -6.  muimgir 
^n  bpuic  5A.11  po)^  5A.n  -MiiitigA.'ó  •oon  phéinn,! 
^5^r  ní   h--MÚ|Ai]^ce-^|\  f5eultii5e^cc   o|^]ica. 
50  ]Aocx)A.in  A.n  bjAog^  óy  bóinn  "ooib. 

27.  Ann  pn  'oo  lA.b/M|i  *Oi-6>iimiii'o  0 
'Ouibne,  ^.^tif  if  é  jio  jAÁit)  :  **  tl4>.c]:-ó.'o  pof 
A.t)  ce/i.nn,  As  phinn,  -6.511^  ^  5-ceA.nn  n^ 
féinne ;  ^^uf  'oo  "óén  éi]Ale^c  A5iif  6.úctimA*ó 
o|\c  pém  >^5Uf  ^p  'OO  muincip,  óf  -oe-OwiAb  liom 
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x)MTi,  -6.CC  mo  bÁf  -00  c^b/siiAC  -6.  n-Áic  615111 ; 
^5^r  Pf  Ó  tiAvctiom  'oul  on  5-concA.bA.i]iu  f 0 
^m  ce^rin,  X)o  bjAij  ri-6.c  b-ftnl  c^|\-ó.  iti/s  com- 
pÁn^c  -íx^^m  ^  5-c-|iíocÁib  nnciAvriA.  /sn  •00- 
iTi^in  trióiji,  noc  ia^ci:As11ih  í>^\\  ^  ^n^cA.it  irtÁ 
-6.11  A  coirHi|\ce^t),  m^|\  5ii|\  mime  no  tu^^-p  -^ 
n-Á|A  ^.^iif  -^  n-e^fb^  t)0'0  coigefe.  Oi|i  tii 
|i4Mb  C-6.C  inÁ  comt^nn,  •oti^'ó  inÁ  tDoc-^iA 
oiACf.^  |iem  linn,  n^c  ■pA.cirAvinn  c-^ii  tDO  ce-Miti 
yi>.  -6.5tif  cA^n  ceMin  riA.  péinne  A.nn,  -o^^tif  fóf 
50  n-tteiniriri  com|\^c  ■pomA.'o  ^^ti-p  a.'o  "oi/Mg ; 
-óv^tif  If  bjAiAvu^iA  'o^mf-6.,  js  fhinn,  50  n-'oigeo- 
l^x)f^  me  ipém  50  m-MC  ful  geub-M^ife  -0. 
n-Mf^e  me." 

28.  **1f  |?io]i  -00  T)liiA.|Amtii'o  ft^t),"  A.|A  Of5^|i, 

"  A^Uf  Có.li)A.1|1  -6.11 -6.CMI/ -Mil -MCITTI  'Óo/'    "tlí  C1U- 

bA.|A,"  -^|^  pionn,  "  50  bjAtJinti  a.w  h\\Á.tíy  ;  xs^iij^ 
ni  b-iniigix)  fUA.imne-ó.f  inÁ  comniii'óe  coi-oce, 
no  50  'o-uii^A.i'ó  •0105-6.1  'o-MTif-o.  -<Nnn  56.C  mA^-p- 
Ia.x)  -oá  tD-cti^  x)^m.''  '*  1f  mó|A  ^n  •omc  '^5tl]^ 
6.n  com-6vHc-6.  011*0-6.  'otjiufe  pn  "oo  iiÁX),"  -6.|\ 
Of5.6.|A;  '*  A^tij"  "00  bei|\imfe  b]ii-6.c.6.|A  po|A- 
t.6.oic,"  ^11  f é,  **mtjn-6.  'o-cuici'o  n-6.  popim6.- 
memce  -6.^1-6.^  ojim,  no  4>.n  €-6.1^.111  •o'op^^ib 
if^m  cof-Mb,  n6.c  tei^ire-MD  "ouiu  ^réin  in-ó. 
x>''p]ii-6.nn-6.ib    Cipionn    nnbijg^t)    in-o.    -poiji- 
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'óeA.iA^^'o -00  ■óetin^tTi  -ísiji;  ^v^uf  ^ÁbMm  a. 
co|tp  -^^tif  "^  '^^'^'f^  -^"P  coimiiAce^-o  mo  goile 
^^tíf  tno  éMf^e,  50  m-beti|A]:A.'o  |^lÁn  boin 
é  X)'-MtTi*óeoirí  b-jre^jA  ri-éi]Aionn.  A^uf,  a. 
X)hiA.nmtiit),  CA.|A  -í>.nuA.f  ^f  A.11   m-bile,  ó  n^c 

56.bMmfe  -^-p  mo  co]ip  -^^tif  -^t*  m'-6.n-6.m  cti, 
6.|A  nie-6.b^t  '00  'óetjn-6.tTi  o]\z  -miiu." 

29.  Ann  pn 'o*éi|Ai5T)iA.|\mtJi'o  in-6.  fe-6.f.Mii 
-6w|A  úi|A5éi5'oo  5eii5Mb  -6.n  bile,  -^stif  •o'éi^iig 
t)o  bó.oicléim  etj-ouiitiim  etinMTi-6.il  "o'lJiilovn- 
n-6.ib  A.  cp -6.01  f 66.0,  5ti]i  5-6.b  teiciot)  -6.  -oo. 
bonn  «oon  -pe-^ii-^nn  f-euiAUAicne  lonnuf  50 
n-'oe-6.c.6.i'ó  imci6.n  tjts]\  fhionn  -6.511^  ca.|v 
fhi^nnMb  éijMonn  -6.111^.0;  m^|i  if  léiji  -6.nnf 
-6.n  l^oit)  -po  pof  5-6.C  imfeo.fAn  -6.511^  5-6.^ 
bfi-6.c-6.|i  tDÁ  |i-6.ib  e-ó.co]i]i^  Ó  ce-6.cc  ^uf  -6.n 
tn-bite  'óóib  no  ■^vi\[  y^6.\\iy~X)6^]\  féin  '6.5tif 
T)i,6.|\inui'o  )ie  n--6.  céite,  m,^)l  le-6.n^f : 

If  ciiTTi-6.n  liom  -6.n  imi|\c 

•00  bÁ  -6.5  fl-6.ic  nA.  b-piA.nn  ; 
-6.5  ponn  -6.511^  -6.5^  1Í1-6.C, 
-6.5  bun  1ffe  fi-6.f . 

X>o  ftii'óe-6.f  fém  cum  ctÁin, 
me  fém  -6.511^  mo  •ói-6.f  m-6.c; 
te  5iJ-6.tA.1nn  fhinn  Hi  bh^yoif^ne, 
ocb  !  irtnm  "oob  aic. 
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T)o  lei^eA^t)  e^x)|Atiinri  -Min  pccilt, 
itDijA  cpiAwC  -^5«!"  t-6.oc ; 
•00  bA'OA.iv  r)/s  p|A  ^5  imi|Ar, 

l/éi^iof  'OiA.jiTTitii'o  •oei'ogeA.t 

có^bA.'p  Oifín  é  50  cA.pA.i'ó, 
A^Y  léigiof  ^re^iA  iriA.  Áic. 

fioríti.    T)o  |tÁit)  'piorin  50  'oéiJeA.nó.c, 

T)o  'biAf  -ó.5Mnn  in4>.  ceo^nri." 

^rS^P*  Ann  pn  tó.l!)|iAf  Of5A.|\,  / 

ínA.c  Oipn  -M'ÓTTiéit  t3i|i ; 

ne-^c  m^  b-pil  •oo  •ÓÚ1I?" 

pionn.    "tlÁ  ciii|ife  me  a]a  meA.|\bAy"L, 
^  PVf  'S^'^  rriAiú  X)o  lAni  ; 
5ti|v  Avb  Í  An  cof^AijA  AnbA 
t)o  biAf  A^Ainn  ifÁ.  clÁ|i." 

Of^A^.  **11Á  íi-AbAi|i  pn,  A  jng, 

aY  ^'^  bío*ó  -pAtA  ^nÁú  At)  gniíi-pj 
•oÁTn-bAX)  beA^  o]Act)iA]imtiix), 
bu-o  cóit^  A  léi^ion  t)úinn." 

5 
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"tií  tei^pmit)  t)i^|\niiiix) 

te  ne^c  "oA  'b-]:iii'L  n^.  beAvC-6.it)." 

nÁ|i  HA.ib  rriMC  A^A.-ofo.,  a.  Of5A.i|i, 
/s  p]i  bl^o-potJigce  5A.C-0.  CA.c^  ; 
iG.  "oeiiA  50  m-beti|A]:Á  Iaoc  teA.c, 
•o'-MTiToeoin  tJA.im  péin  'fótii  AsÚA.ip." 

50  m-beti|i]:-óv'o  cufA.  i^lÁn 
'oVinróeoin  ó  fhi-MiriMb  éi]iiorin." 

50II.      "1|^  mó\\  £>.  l.ó.bpM]i,  -6»  Of54>.i|\/* 

t)o     jAÁit)    5o^l-    ctii|\fe-<stTiA.il    n^ 

m-béimionn  ; 
"  A.  ^ó.x)  50  m-beti]ipA  t-6.oc  te^c 
•o'-Mirroeoin    -0.    cionót    b-fe^n    n- 
éijAionri." 

Of5A.|i.  "  Hí  cii  buofotngeAvf  ojim,  a.  gtioilt, 
n-6.  clMiriA.  me.ó.|iA.mói|\5níotti  ; 

clMin-ó.  CA>5-^)Ac>6.  c|ieunl.ó.oic." 
50II      *'inÁf  tTiA^p  pti  A.  oei-pi-p  é, 

A.  t.ó.oic  nAw  g-conitA.'nn  "oe-^c-Mp  ; 

'oeA.]Abú-6.|\  'oúirin  c'iJ|i'Ltiix)e 

|"A.n  5-cóirripij;e  pn  •00  51a.c-m]i." 
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Coijiiiiolt.  Ann  pn  0.  lA.'b^i^f  Coi]i|iiolt 
■DO  giic  trió]i  te  11-01-5^.11 ; 
"-ó.n  cóiTTipige  pn  X)o  gl^cA^if, 
cA^iupji  tJuL  "oA  coj^n^tii." 

^5^]i.       Annpn  |io  t^li)A.i|\  Oj^^a^ji, 

^5iif  •00b  é  pn    ^n    pie^^i'iA.'ó 

boyib ; 
"  5eÁii]i)?xst)'p-6.  b-ó.|i  5-cnAiTiA., 

1t)1]1  ITl^C  ^S^tlf  ^t-MjA.'* 

"LeimeAvf  Tn-6.c  Hi  T)liiiibne 
Anti^-p  ^f  bA-pyi  A.n  bile; 

éi'oeA.'ó, 

•oob  é  -í^n  co]i|\-6.nn  ion5-ó.nc-ó.c. 
CÚ15  cent),  -6.  phÁ'0|Atii5, 

^i'ó  tíonTTiA.|A  "oAn  rriMcib  ; 

-00  coif5  mó.ctlí  t)litiibne 

•put  |iÁini5  Of^A-p. 
tlo  CA"p|\A.in5  Of5^-p  A.  c]AA.oifeA.c, 

m£s\\  ftiA.im  5^oice  ^'-pB^^'^^^'^  í 

nó  mís]\  f\iMm  lice  -o^'-p  tii-p^e, 

'^Y  ^  -^5  f^A.oileA.t)  n^v  5^if5e. 
nÁn.       Ann  pn  lA.bjiA.'p  ConÁn, 

-^V  ^  '^  5-cotiinA.i'óe  in^.  f'A.l^; 

''léi^it)  "00  clxsnn-6.ib  bb^oif^ne 

cnip  A.  céile'oo  je^'pn-ó.'ó/' 
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pionn.    tlo  tó.^M|t  ponn  50  »06156^11^0, 

"  cui-pit)  cof 5  is]\  h^\\  ri-^|im-M"b ; 
ni.  biot)    cl4>.nnA.    Tnói]Ane  in  b-^ji 

h-'oimJ, 
50  •o-uéi'ótí  50  h-Altiitiiii.** 

'O'lmci^  UAvinne  \\e  céite 

^^tij'  0]-5<sH  n^  moijAgnioTTi 
•o'fúig  pnn  50  cjióiItóioc. 

30.  A  ii-Mcle  -Ml   coni|\Mc  pn,.  '00  jiAinij 

5M1  'poin'óeóvii^A.X)  ^|A  rie^c  ^c^,  A^tif  ni 
ii--Mcpi'pce-6.n  f^euttii^eAvec  0]1]aúAv  no  50 
|iÁn5A.t)^|i  ^iif  -Ml  m-b]iU5li  of  bómn,  ^^uf 
b-6. 'Ltic5Ái|\eA.c  tÁinTTieMimn^c  a.  bÁ  5'[\Áinne 
-^^tif  Aongtif  -pompA..  Ann  pn  -00  mnif 
*Oi<s|vmtiiX)  A.  p^eiibA.  "ooib  ó  cúif  50  •oeijAe^.X), 
^^uf  ní  nió|i  nÁ|i  ctiic  g-pAinne  a.  •o-uÁimneu- 
bA.ib  btiA.nTri^'pbc-6.  bÁif  le  íi-ti-6vTriA.n  ^^^f  I© 
b-tJA.cbÁf  -6.n  fséil  pn. 

31.  lotncúfAv  phinn,  i^|i  n-11nce-0.cc  tine 
Hi  IDbtiibne  ^5np  Gf^^ip,  "oo  pi-M|A  nA.onbA|t 
c-6.oife^c  -^^tif  "oeic  5-0611*0  Ia.oc  in-^  5-cof- 
5A.i]A  c|AÓ,  -^^tíf  -po  ciii|\  5A.C  -6.on  "00  bi  inlei^if 
50  b-Áic  A.  leigipce,  -^^tif  ]^o  cocA.ib  pe^pc 
fó'Of^i.iiApng,   -ft^guf   |Ao    ciii|A    5,0.0    x^on  -00  bi 
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m^\\%  Ann.     b^  ciii|if e^c -pei^i^úe  Avi'ónietiLAc 
\\o  bÁ  pionn  ^  h-Mcte  n^  h-tiA.i|ve  pn,  -^^tif 
•DO  TTiionntiig  -6.5^1"  "00  tTiói*oi5  n^cn-iDion^n^t) 
mopAn  coninui'óce  50  n-x)i5eolA'ó  -6.-[a  T)1iia|i- 
muit)    5^0   A.   n-'oeÁ|\|AnA    Aiyi.      Ann    pn    ^ 
•otil3A.i|Ac  |\e  n-A.  luce  |?e-ó.*ómA.  -6.  ton^  'oo  cti]i 
-6.  b-i:eift)e,  -^^tif  ton  bit>  -^^tif  'oi§e  -00   cuji 
innue.     IDo  jAigne^'OAii  miiIavIX)  pn,  A^Sti-p  Avja 
m-beic  oIIa^iti  -oon  Itiinj  |io  gltiMf  ipém  ^^tif 
mitelA.oc  "OA  nuiincip  m£>^]\  Aon  ]iif  "o'lonn-p^i- 
51*0  n^  Itiin^e.     *Oo  có^b^'OA.'p   -<s  ti--6.nnctii- 
liToe  ^Á  ceu'oóin,  -^^Uf  \^o  cu^\\eísX)A^\^  iom|AÁTÍi 
cjAetin   cinneA.fn-6.c  -^-p  -6.n  ttiin^,  lonnu-p  51111 
cuiiieA.'OA.ii  A.]\  fMX)  nA.01  •o-uonn  -pA.n  'b-'|:A.i]A]^5e 
n-^ojiTn-ufpocAvig  Arh-6.c  í ;   A^tif  -po  léi^io-o^iv 
-ft.n  §Aoc  -6.  n^locAin  /sn  c-feotcpoinn,  50  n<i.c 
;'  n-A.iciii'pceA.'p    /i<    n-imúe^ccAw    ^up    gA.b^^'OA.iv 
I  ctiAnA.5U|-  cA.tA.'ó--popc-6v'o-cii-MfceA'pcA'Lb-ó.n. 
\  'Oo  ceA.n^l^.'OAiA  -isn  lon^  "oo  ctiAitli'oib  con^- 
i  bAt^  -6.n  cuA.in,  A.^ti'p  -00   cti^it)  "pionn   A^tif 
I  CÚ151011  x)Á  TTitiinui|A  50  -oun  IAÍ5  Atb^^n,  A^ti-p 
!  jAo  bu-6.1l  fionn   b/sf-cjiA^nn   f^n  'ooiiuf   ^uji 
pó.)?|itii5  /^n  'oói|\'peoi'p    cia.  |ao  bÁ  -6.nn,  A^uf 
X)o  b-innfeA.t)  ju-p  A.b  é  pionn    m-ó.c  CbutriAilb 
|\o  bÁ  -6.nn.      *' Lei^ueA^n  ^fce-^c  é,"  -6.|i    A.n 
1115.     Tlo  bei^e/^.t)  pionn  A^fue^c  ^^\\  pn,  -^^tif 
céi'ó  ]:éin  ^^511)"  -6.  iriiiincin  -co  Iaca^ih    An  \\^^. 
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Ho  |:eA.^A^*ó  jTÁitce  itiiocm|a  -jioini  "pliionrí  ^5 
íy.r)  -pig,  A5Uf  "00  ctii|A  piorin  in-ís  fmte  in-o. 
loriA.'o  -péin.  1^|i  pr»  \\o  'OÁile-ó.'ó  Tne-6.'ÓA<  f éitrie 
l'oc-MÚíiie,  -^5«!  •oeocA.  5^H5^  ^^'bA.lc^  'óói'b, 
-^B^r  "00  cuijA  -en  jAij  pof  /s|i  ^n  ^-cuit)  oite  vo 
iiitiinri|A  pliinn,  -^^tif  'o'fe^iv  -pÁilce  |AompA. 
f-ó.n  -oun.  Ann  pn  |ao  innif  pionti  ^  coifg 
-cjiif  A.  cujAHf  tDon  -pig  Ó  cúif  50  •oeijAe^'o, 
A^guf  5tj|v  -6.b  -o'l-^niAMt)  coTÍiM]Ale  -6.511^  con- 
5MIC-6W  cÁimj  fé  i;?éin  'oon  co|\  pn  Aw  rj-^jA.i'ó 
tiiic  "U'i  'Oíitii'bne.     "  ^Z^V  T  ^-^^^  "oo  'olijeA.'ó 

•DtllCfe    fttl4>.5    -OO    C-6.l!)A.1|lC    'OA.tTlf^,    ói|\    if    é 

t)i^|Amui'o  O  'Ouibne  -oo  iTi-6.|ib  c'^ú-mji  ^^tif 
t)o  -oi/yf  •oe-6.|A'b|AÁ.ic|Aeó.c,  -^5«]"  mojAAn  'oo'o 
liiAvicib  A.|A  ceii'ori-6.."  "If  poy\  fín,"  ^]i  -Mi 
pig,  "  '^5tlf  -00  bépf  A.  mo  'óiA.f  tii-ivc  ]:éin  A^tif 
míte  "00  ytti^g  cimcioll  ^ósC  p|v  "oiob  'óuiu.'' 
b-6.  tiJc§Ái|Ae^c  fionri  iDon  c-f ocjiA.i'oe  pn  cti^ 
IA15  Alb^n  "00,  ^5tif  céile-ó.bjAA.f  fionn  -6.5iif 
-6.  TTiiiinciyv  X)on  yiig  l^'S^]'  "OÁ  ce-^glA^c,  -^jtif 
i:Á.5'bA.i'o  iomcoimi|AceA.'ó  be-6.c-6.t)  ^gufptÁince 
-6.C0,  ^5tif  ^0  cui]Ae^t)-6.ii  ^n  ceiit)n^  leo. 
J'hliiM'peA.'p  fionn  is'^^y  -^  ciiit)e-6.cc-<s,  -6.5111^ ní 
íi-MC|Aifce-6.'p  ]"5etiltii5eA.cu  o]i^c-^  50  ^lAn^-^- 
x)í>-\\  ^uf  -^n  m-byitig  óf  bóinn,  -^^tif  cÁinig 
|:éin  -^Jti-p  A  iTiiiinci]i  -6.  'o-cí]a.  1^]i  pn 
cui|Ae-<sip  pionn  ce-<^cu«CN  50  cexi.5  Aoíiguf^^  ^n 
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•Oiitiibne. 

32.  "  C-petit)  ÓV  •oeun^TA.'Of  4k  tiime  -put),  ^ 
Of5^i|i  ?"  A|\  •Oi^'pmuiD.  *'  T)o  "oeunf^m 
-^|AAvOn  CA.C  1:05^1  tue  jreot-p^^oilce  "oo  c^b/si^^c 
t)óili),  A^uf  5A.n  exscl4sc  beA.c^X)  "0016151011  ^-p 
•oiob  5A.n  iTi^-pb^x),"  aii  Op^^ji. 

33.  A\\  iTiA.i*oin  £s\\  n-4x  íriÁ|iA.c  ^ao  éijMg 
•Oi^iwiAmtut)  ^5tif  OfS^lS  '^Z^V  "^^  SA.bA.'OA^IA  ^ 
5-cx^oitico]ip^  m^  5-ciitA.it)cib  A.-pm  ^^^if^e 
-6.511^  coiTi|A/Mc,  -^^uf  "00  gtti-MfeAvXJ^Iv  -OvU  *óá 
cpéinniíte^'ó  pn  x)o  t^c^ipi  ^n  coiritowinn  pn, 
'^5^r  T  ^■<^1'P5  beA^  inÁ  móiiÁn  btii*óne  ^5  a. 
■D-cÁini^  -Ml  X))ísy  X)eA5-lxsoc  pn  -pÁ  feiji^. 
Ann  pn  |ao  ceAvn^.M'L  *OiAv|\mtii'o  -^511^  Op^^p 
ceo|AA.nnAw  -0.  f^i^c  m^.  céile  50  nA.c  n-'oeiteo- 
c^i-oif  "pe  céile  p^n  5-c^c.  1^|i  pn  •o'fu^- 
5p.6.*0A.|A  C-6.C  4s]i  fliionn,  ^5ti|\  A.nn  pn  -0. 
'ou'b|i-6.'OA.|A  cl/snn^  -pig  Alb^^n  50  ii-6.cpA.x)^oip 

!  |réin  A.^tip^muinci'p  'oo  cotTTp^c-piti  -6.-p 'o-uúi'p. 

*  UÁn^As'OA^ii  .^  X)'Z'm(\  ^  ^-cetnDóip,  A^u-p  -oo 
JtiiA.ipe-^'OAspi  -6.  5-coinne  Av^tip  ,6.  ^-coiiroAit 
^  céile,  -^^uf  pio  g^b  t)i^|\nitii*o  O  IDuibne 
fúcA.,  c-píoc4^,  Ajtii^  cÁ.pfA,  aitimI  xdo  ]i^cp-óvt) 

I  •peA.b^c  ]:Á  TTun-eun-Mb,  nó  miob  móp  ^Á  triin- 

1  i,^'p54>.ib,  nó  m-óvC  uípe  cpié  irióipcpéut)  c-6vO|i<sc, 
5ii]\^b  é  ym  y^^o]\.e£y.X)  ^^Uf  -[^^^nnp^'ó   ^^tjp 
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h-xsllrhtipc-Mb,  50  n^c  n-TDe^c-Mt)  ]:eA."p  inri-pce 
f^éil  inxs   TnA.oi*óce  mói|\5rnotTi   -6.f  •oiob  5-6.n 
ctiiciTTi  |Ae  tDiAtiinuit)  -^Sti-p  |ie  li-Of^A.]!  -put 
cÁini^    -6.n    oi-oce,    '^5VJf  'oo   bA-o^]!   péin  50 
fle^iTiA.iri   ftÁ.inc|\eticc6.c  ^^.n  j:tiiliii5A.X)  inÁ 
i:oi|i'óe^|i5A.t)  op]AcxN.     O-o  contiMpc  ponn  riA. 
tnóijieticcAv  pn,  x)'p\X  |:éin  -6.5«^  a.  iTiuinci]i 
beul  n-ó.  )rA.i|A]i5e  -6.tnA.c,  -6.5«^  ní  li-Mt|Aifce^f 
f5etilti1geA.cc  o|\hca'5o  |AoccA.in  50  Uí|1  C-Mjltl- 
^ipe  mís]\    A.   lAA.ib  buime   "phinri.     'OO  cua.i'ó 
ponn  "00.  IÁÚA.1|\  iA.|\pri,  ^.^tii^bA.  lucjAi^ie-^c 
^ioime  í.     tlo  innif  "piorin  -pÁc  -6.  coif^  -^SWf  a 
cuiAtJi-p  -oon  CA.1II15  ó  cuif  50  •oei-pe^.t),  -o.jtiy 
A.'óbA.ii  -6.  ini|ie-^T"Áin  ne'OiA.|Mntii'o  O  t)litiibn^ 
^Z^V  5"^^^  'o'i^]A|AA.i'ó  coiTi^ijAle  tiip]iep  cÁi- 
1115  yé  féin  'oon  co|i  pn,  -^jtif  riÁ.]i    b-feitnii 
le   rieA.|ic    i^lti^ig    inÁ   foc]A^i'oe    btj-ís'ó    t)0 
bpeic    -Mji     mtinA.     m-bett|i|"-6.t)    •ojAA.oi'oe^cc 
-6>íTiÁin  -MjA.     "  tl^c):A.'Df -6.  leAvc/'  a|a  -6.ti  cmI- 
te-6vC,  "-6.5tif  imeo|A^*o 'O|iA.0i'óeA.cc-M|A."     b-^ 
túc5Ái]ie-6.c   pionn   -oe  pn,    '^5tlf    f'-^n^f    6 
b-i:oc^i|A    HA.    c^itlige  í^X)     01*006   pn,    -^gtif 
cinne^'o^]i  iTnceA.cc  a]i  n-A.  niÁ]AA.c. 

34.  Hí  b--MC|ii|^ce-6.^  A.  n-imceAccA.,  lomo^i- 
-po,  rió  50  ]AÁri54>.'0A.'p  b^Atig  n>6.  t)óinne;  -c^uf 
x)0    cui|A    -ó.n    cAville^c   bpiocc   x)|i^oi'De'^ccA. 


! 
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citnciolt  "ptiinn  -^5tlf  n^.  péinne,  50  n^c  \\^^h 
pof  A.5  -pe^jAMb  éi|iioriii  -&  m-beic  ^nn.  Tiob 
é  i6.n  lÁ  "poitTie  pn  t)o  f5'^|A  OfS^'P  t.e  t)i-ó.|\- 
mtJit),  '^5tl'p  cÁ-pl^  -00  t)hi-6.]Amtii'o  beic  A.5 
feit^  -^S^r  -^5  pAv-oAc  An  lÁ  ceti*on<s.  Tlo 
I  •poittpgeA.'o  pn  'oon  caiIIi§,  -^^ti-p  |vo  ciiiji 
jTotti-o.tTi-Mn  •0]iA0it)eAcc>6.  jTÚice  .1.  X)t!itteo5 
bAi-Dce,  -^5Vlf  poll  inó.  lÁ|i,  a.  5-cofnitiileAcx) 
bpón  nitiilinn,  ^ti^i  éijAig  ^ie  5ltiAife-0.cc  riA 
jAoiúe  5lAn-fUAi|ie  50  n-x)eACAi'ó  of  cionn 
'ObiAfmti'OA,  A^uf  g^bAf  6.5Á  AimpugAt) 
Cféf  An  b-poll'oobeAf  Aibmitie,  50  n-*oeÁff - 
nA  'oíogbÁil  f o  iiióf  "oon  cuf  ax)  a  meAf5  a 
A-pin  A^Uf  A  ei-oit),  50  nAc  f  Aib  X)iil  Af  Ai5e 
-pe  melt)  An  AnfóflAinn  pn  ;  A^ti-p  bA  beA^ 
5AC  olc  "OA  'o-cÁini^  fiATTi  Aif  X)'fetiCAin  ati 
tiilc  pn.  If  é  f  o  fmuAineAX)  inA  nieAnmAin 
voy  munA  'o-ci^eAt)  f if  An  cAilleAc  'o*AmAf 
cf  éf  An  b-poll  f  o  bA  Af  An  'omlleoi^,  50 
X)-ciobf  At)  fi  A  bÁf  A|i  An  lÁcAif  pn  ;  A^tif 

f  O  luit)  'OlAf mtllt)    Af    A    t)f UlTTl    A^tlf    An    JA 

•oeAf^  in  A  lÁiih  Aige,  A^uf  fo  caic  UfcAf 
Ácuf AC  i3ifiTieifni5  x)on  §a,  ^uf  AiriAf  cf éf 
An  b-poll  An  cAilleAc  ^uf  cuic  iHAfb  Af  An 
lÁCAif.  tlo  •oicceAnntiig  'OiAfmuit)  Af  An 
lÁcAif  pn  Í,  A^uf  beifeAf  a  ceAnn  fif 
"o'lonnf  Ai5it)  Aon^uf  a  An  bf  05A. 
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35.  1^0   éi|ii5  'Oi^jAtnin'o  50   moc   a.]a   n-ó. 

iTi-(S|i  -6.  |A-Mb  Ipionn,  -^^tif  'o'p^i:|Aiii5  -oe 
Ml  n-'oion^riA.'o  fíc  le  T)i,6viAmtii'o.  A  "oiibMiAr 
"Pionti  50  ■n-TDion^n^'ó  ^it)  bé  nó-p  /s  n-tDion^- 
nMó 'OiA.|\Tn  111*0  í.  Ann  pn  |\o  ctiM'ó  Aon^iii 
míy\^  -^  ^i-Mb  1^5  éi|Aionn  x)'iA]i|i-Mt)  pce  -00 
*Oí^l-^|1mll1'o,  -6.5«]"  -ó.  X)ti'bMy\c  Co]itn^c  50 
•o-ciobii/sx)  pn  tDO.  Uo  cuMt)  Aon^tif  AvjAÍf 
inA|t  ó.  HMb  *Oi-6.nmtii'o  ^^tif  St^Áinne,  -^jtjf 
'o'pA.'p]itii5  '00  *OíiiAw-|Anitii'o  -6.n  n-'oion^nAvt)  -pé 
fíc  |Ae  Co|\m-^c  -6^5«^  |Ae  pionn.  A  'oti'bM|Ar 
'Oi^iAmiii'o  50  n-'oion^n-íxt)  '0Áli)-|?tii§e^'ó  fén^ 
coiiicA.  •o'i^|\|1]:a'ó  o-pjAc-^.  "  Cjieux)  1^*0  nA 
C01TICA.?"  -ó.'p  Aonguf.  "An  c]iiticA.  cent)/ 
<6.|A  "Oi-^-prnttit),  "|A0  bÁ  A5  m'^ÚMii  .1.  c]Aitic^ 
ceiit)  tlí  tDhtubne,  ^A^n  i^e-^t^  inÁ  pA.'ó-óvC  x)o 
•oeunAvTh  "©'phionn  Ann,  A^uf  5ísn  cíof  inA 
cÁin  -oo  1115  éi|\ionn;  -^^uf  c|\iticA.  cent) 
beinne  '0-6.nitiif  .1.  'Oii'bcA|An  -c  t^ignib  m^ji 
coTTic-6.  •DAtii  |:éin  ó  phionn,  ói|\  if  i-o^-o  n-ó. 
C|Ait!cM'óe  cent)  if  i:eÁ'p|\  /s  n-6i|nnn  :  -^gtif 
c|AnicA.  cent)  Ceife  Cho]A|iMnn  ó  píg  éijnonn 
mA|\  fpné  \\e  n-Avingin,  -6.511^  ij^i/st)  n-6.  coiticA. 
le  n--ó.  n-'oetmiTMnn  fíú  -pin.'*  *'  An  m-bi^'ó^Á 
pceA^c  teif  n^  corhcMb  pn  'oÁ  b--):ui5ceÁ 
14XX)  ?"    ^n   Aongn-p.     '^IDo  bnx)  ti|^Aix)e  boni 
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fíc  '00  •Dewn^ni  ia.'o  fúo  'o'fÁgA.il,"  -^|\  T)ia.|1- 
niuix).  Ko  gtiiA.if  Aon^tif  teif  n^  -p^etilA.ib 
pn  mA|i  -6.  |AMb  |Ai§  6i|Aionn  ^^uf  ponti,  ^.^tif 
rLiA.111  -pé  HA.  coTTic^  pn  ti^c-ó.  50  "h-iiile,  -6.511^ 
00  TTiAiceAt)xS|i  x)o  4>.n  méix)  X)o  t^igne  ^n  f  a.i'o 
t)o  bí  fé  -jTA  ceilc  is\\  -pe^t)  -pé  bb-ó.'óMfi  "oeug, 
A^uf  cti^  Co|AmA.c  -6.  ingion  oile  m^jA  nin^oi 
Aju-p  mA.|A  b-Mncéile  'o*'pliionn  "oo  cionti  téi- 
^ion  -00  *Ohi-^|\mtii'o,  A^^tif  X)o  |Ai5niox)-^|i 
poúcÁin  e^co|Aii^  -MTiÍMt)  pn ;  A^^tif  if  é 
ion^X)in^H  fui-o  T)i-ó.iimtii*o  'ís5tif  J'PÁirine,  js 
1IÁC  5^]AÁinne  a.  X)-c|mic^  cent)  Cheife 
Cho|A^^inri  ^  b-fA^'o  ó  fhionn  -^5t^f  ó  CIio|a- 
111-ó.c.  Ann  pn  "oo  11115  5|AÁinne  ce^c|A-ó.|\TriA.c 
-0.511^  -6.on  mgion  -oo  t)1im|Amtiix)  .1.  TDonn- 
cliA.'ó,  Ooch^it),  Connie,  Seitbfe^jAc^c,  ^^tif 
'0|\tiiTne ;  -^^ti-p  cuj  u|vitic^  cetit)  Deinne 
X)6.tiii4i'p  .1.  *Otibc^|in   ^  L-Mgrnb,  iDon    ingm, 

Ó5IA.C  -6.5  pgnA^tTi  t)!  A.nn.  Uo  bÁ'OA.n  A.5 
coiri^xIn-^poccAnAv  aúa.  f-6v'o-6.  ]\e  céite,  ^^nf 
^  •oeifAeA.'o  •o-6.oine  nA.c  |A-Mb  a.  5-coitiA.imfitA 
|\if  ]:eA|A  b^.  TTió  ó|A  ^^tif  -MjA^e^X),  bii4s|\  ^^tif 
bócAmue,  c|\ó  '^5tJ'p  c|Ae^c.^,  inÁ  *OiA.|Amtii'o. 

36.  Ann  pn  t)o  l^bxsi|A  5|AÁinne  te  T)i^|t- 
muix)  ^on  "00  tA^ecib,  ^511]"  if  é  -po  f  Ai*©,  50 
tn-b^-ó    nÁi|A   'oóib    méix)    ís   mtunuife  ^^tif 
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b'f*eÁ|\]i   -6.  n-éi|Airiii  t)o  beiú  iti^  'o-ue-ó.J  .1. 
Co|Am/sc  m^c  Ai|ac  ^^ti-p  piotin  m^c  CVitiniósi'Lt. 
"  CiAeu-o  ]:Á  n-xsb]iA.nn  cuj-a.  pn,  a.  5li]iÁinne/* 
-6.|^    'OiA.]imui'o,  "-^^tif  lAt)   pn  in-6>  n-Miiroib 
^E^^r^  ?"    "  but)  til A1C liomf-6.,"  -6.|A  5^Áinne, 
**  jrle^t)  •00  ca1í)-ó.i|\c  X)óib  -^]i  co|a  50  Tn-b^X) 
h-^nn|"-M'oe  leo  ciif-ó.    é."      "If   ceA.'o  liom 
fAw   pn,"    -^p    'Oi^iAmtii'o.      "  tn Aif e-^X),"    ^p 
SjAÁinne,    '*  ctii|Afe     pof    ^^^y    re^czós     a.     ■ 
5-ceA.iin  c'ingine  tJA  ^lAt)  léi  •ple.ó.'ó   oile  »00     | 
comopA.t)    j^\[    rnox)    50  m-beti|ii:-6.TnA.oif    ^115     I 
éi|\ionri  A^^ti-p  ponn  m-6.c  CbutriA.i'Lb  X)Á  ce^g, 
-^B^r  ^^  "pe/s-p  n^c  -6.nn  X)o  gettb^.t)  -6.   t)ion5-    íi 
íhÁit   'o'feA.n-céile."      tlo   cinrie-ó.'ó  -6.n  cotri-  J| 
-Mple  pn  teo,  ^.^tip  "oo  bí  ^n  "OA  -pbeit)  comóji- 
CA.if  pn  -6.5  5T^Áinne  -^^tip   -^5Á  b-ingin  t)Á  Jl 
n-'oeA.fijg^'ó    -6.    5-ce^nn    bliA.*ónA.  ;    -^^tip  -6.  "I 
5-ceA.tirs  ha.  |A^e  ^.511^  via.  íi-^imp]Ae  pn  |io 
ctii|Ae-6.'ó    piop  -^^ti-p  zeisCZA.  a.]i    jiig  6i|\ionn 
^^^T    '^t^  "pbionn    íti-6vC    CíitiniAvi'Ll,  A^up  -^]i 
■pe^cc    5-c^c-Mb  riA.    S^Áiúpéinne,  -ó.^tif   -^t* 
niAwinib  ti-ó.   b-éipiorin    a]a    ceii*on^,    ^s^uf  ]ao 
bÁwt)A.|A  btiA.'ó^vin  ón  tó  50  céite  xsg   c-6.iúe^tTi 
n-o.  pbei-óe  pin. 

37.  5i'ó  ^t^'^  -^cu,  -ó.n  oi-oce  'óéi^e-ó.n^c  'oon 
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bti^'óMrí,  jiobA  t)i^|imiii'o  A  tlÁc  S^jiÁinne 
mis  co-oIa.;  -is^tif  "oo  cu^l^  T)i^|Amtiit)  gtic 
jA.'ó-M^i  c|\é  n-ó.  ccol^  -pAvn  oi'óce,  ^^tif  |\o 
bio-og  fin  T)iA.|\mtii'o  -^f  -ó.  co-ol^,  5ti|A  ^115 
5|AÁinrie  m\\  ^^uf  5ti|i  ctii|t  A.  'OÁ.  lÁitii  in^. 
citncioll,  iy^uy  f  o  fiA.fptii§  -oe  cjAeux)  X)0  con- 

riA^ljlC.       "  Sue  5^*ÓA.1|A  X)0  Cll^lo^f,"  -6.^  *OlA.|\- 

>ntii*o,  ''-(S^tif  If  lor.^ri^liom  A^clof  f-ó.n  oitce." 
"StÁn  cóinieti'ocA.  ofu/*  -6.f  5fxsinrie,  '^-^^uf 
If  1^*0  Uu^ÚA.  tDé  'O^.n^nn  »00  5111  pn  of  cf^ 
CA.f  ceA.nn  Aonguf^  A.ri  bf  05^,  -(S^tif  Itiig  ^p 
ti-iomt)-M*ó  -^fíf."  gi'óeAv'ó  níof  cuic  co^oL^ 
fUA^in  -6.f  T)hi^f mtiix)  ^n  cf  Aú  pn,  -^^tif  -oo 
cu^Ia.  ^tíc  ^n  5A.*óMf  -6.f íf.  X)o  §fíoftii5  fin 
t)iA.f mint),  ^^tíf  •oob  Á1I  leif  'oul  fÁ  ce^nn 
A.ti  ^A.'óA.if .  'Oo  fti5  5f Áinne  -Mf  juf  cui|i 
inA.  ltii*óe  -6vn  -OAvf  4>.  h-tJAif  é,  ^^tif  a.  •oubA.if c 
riA.f  ctube  iDo  "oul  fó.  guc  5^'ó^if  f^n  oiX)ce. 
t)o  ttiig  tDi-^fmuiT)  -ó^f  -^  ioint)4>.i'ó,  -^^tif  \^o 
ciiic  -^  coif cim  ftiA.in  -^^tif  fÁtrico'o-ó.'Lcó.  A.if, 
/s^tif  if  é  ^tic  ^n  5ó.X)A.if  t)o  "otjifig  Avti  cf  e^f 
«-Mf  é.     UÁini^  ^n  Ixs  50  n-AwlAncfoiltfe  ^n 

C-MI  pn,  -6.5tlf   ^   'OUb-Mf  C,    *'  f  >6vCf  ^t)    f  i.   guc 

Mi  gA.'óA.if  ó  cÁ  -6.11  lÁ  -Min."  '«ITlMfe^'ó," 
^f  5f  Áinne,  "beif  -ó.nTnóf  ^ttc^c  .1.  cLoi'óe^ni 
mbA.n-6.tiÁin,  fioc,  /^^uf  -6.n  5^  X)e4sf5."  **tlí 
beuf  f ^x),"  -6.p  f  é,  "  ^cc   beuf  f  a.'o  ^n  beA.5- 
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A^llr^c  -^^ti]^  -Ml  5^  bui-oe  -mti  \.hm  tiom, 
i^5il]"  m^c  -Ml  ctntt  -6.|a  f'LA.li)!!^  A.m  lAiiii  oite.*' 
38.  Ann  pn  ^ao  gltiMf  'OiA.|Amtiix)  ó  tlÁc 
5íi]iÁinne  -mti^c,  -^^uf  ní  'oeÁ|i]AnAs'ó  oiyii'peA.iii 
in^  cotTiuni'oe  jií-p  50  iiÁini^  50  mtillA.c  t)einne 
Sulb-Mn,  ^^tif  X)o  fiiM]A  ponn  |AoiiTie  -Min  ^^.n 
^on  'otiine  in^  fA.]i|A-6.t)  inÁ  n^.  cuioe^cc^. 
flí  'óeÁ]i|in^  'OiA.]Amiii'o  be^nnA.cA.'ó  -^jAbiú  'óo, 
A.CC  110  pA.):|iiii5  -oe  (sx\  é  \\x)  b^  -6.5  'oetinAvni 
Wó^  feib^e  -pn.  A  iDiibMiic  ponn  nÁ|i  b'é, 
^ct)  btii"óe-6.nuflttA.5  "o'ei^Ai^  -MnA.c  ca.|\  éif 
tne^'ÓMn  OTÓce,  *' -6.5«]*  cájaI^  toji^  mtiice 
-6.llu-^  Jb^\\  5^t)A.ii  '0Á|\  n5A.'ó]AMbne,  ■6.5«)"  é 
f5^oilce  lie  n-Á]i  5-coif,  50  nÁji  feu-of ^.t)  -^ 
5A.bÁit  ó  foin  ibé.  If  é  co|\c  bemne  511U 
bA.in,  iomop]io,  cáhIa.  |Aoini  A.n  n5^'óA.|\,  -^^uf 
If  •oíoniAwOin  coif5  n^.  fémne  •oÁ  leMi-MTiA.m  ; 
ói|A  if  minic  |ioiiiie  -po  |io  ctiM*ó  fé  tJA.c-<s,  -^^tif 
po  m-^fb-ó.'ó  cA.o^A.'o  ó^l^c  tDon  fhéinn  fif  -^f 
TTi/M'oin  -óvnitj.  AcÁ  -pé  -6.  n-ó.^M'ó  n-ó.  beinne 
A^noif  cu^Mnn  A>5ti'p  /sn  fhi^nn  -^ji  ceice^t) 
Hoime,  -^^tif  •jTÁ^bA.m-^oi'prie  A.n  cutA^c  fo  'óo." 
A  'otibMfC  'Oi^jimui'o  n-^c  n^cp^sX)  fé  ón 
cuImJ  "pe  b-eA^^t^  -poitrie.  "tlí  cói]a  X)tiic'pe 
pn  -00  'óetin-Mti,  -^  'OhiA.]imiii'o,"  £>^\\  pionn, 
*'  ói|\  i^c-6.01  ifíx  ^eó.'pAsib  5^n  fe^l^  muice  -00 
■óeun-MTi/'     "  Ciieu'o  -^n  fÁc  fÁf   ciíipe-ó.x)  n^. 
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ge^f^  fin    ojim?"  ^^  'OiA.^initii'o.     "Inneo- 
['^•ofA.  pn  'otiic,"  -6.p  ponn. 

39.  "tÁn--^nn  'oÁ  "o-cAiil^  'ómti  beic  -6. 
ti-Atrritjin  lexsc-6.ntTiói]i  t^ige^riri,  /^^tif  -pe^cc 
I5-C-6.CA.  n-ó.  gnÁic-péirine  é.m    timciolt,  cÁim^ 

X)'pA):|itii§  'óíom'p^  nÁ]i  cuitinn  tiom  •^vi\\  •oom 
geAv-p-Mli)  5An  beic  "oeic  n-oi'óce-^'ÓAv  ^  n-t)i^i5 
-6.  céite  6.  n-Atniiiin  ^^.n  beicoit)cein^li-eii5- 
mwy;  ^Z^y  tií  cÁpl^'o^|\  n-6.  ^exsf^  pn  Áp 
^on  •ouine  'oon  fheinn  a.cc  oiim  ]:éin  -mii 
^onA.|i.  *Oo  cii-6.'óoA|i  ^n  "plii^nn  A.fceA.c  'oon 
lAíog-íi/sll^  -ó.n  oit)ce  pn,  A^iif  níoji  f-A^n  -6.on 
•otime  A.Tn  "poc^i]ife  -ó.cc  cVc-m|a  A^^tif  be^^^An 
t)'éi5pb  ^.^tif  'o'olt-Miin-Mb  n^  jTéinne,  ^.511^ 
i  Á|A  5-coinue  -^^uf  Á|a  n5A.'óM|i.  tlo  p^]:^Aiii- 
geA.f  féin  -oÁ  -pAib  -mti  -poc^iji  -6.n  iaác  cpn  cÁ 
jiACjTA.mA.oi'p  A|A  -6.oit)e^cc  viA.  1i-oit)ce  pn.  A 
'ouId.mIac  u'-o^cA^ijA-pe  .1.  T)onn  O  IDonncíiti'ÓA., 
50  'o-ciobpA.'ó  ■ó.oi'óe^cc  n^.  h-oi-oce  pn  'o^tri. 
'IDA  m-b^vX)  cmtriin  teovCfA.,  ^*  fbmn/  a]i 
'Oonn,  '  An  tiA.i]A  -oo  bÁ'óA.ff ^  a.|a  ]?o§mI  ^^uf 
-^]1  fO|iftiA.5|AA.'ó  UMr  fém  -6.511^  on  b-féinn, 
cáhIa.  C|iócniiic  ingion  Cliu-pii-Mg  Li-pe  uiyMm 
co|\|iA.c,  -i^^tif  ]Ati5  fi  ^ein  iriín  Áltiinn  tnicoon 
ciAotn-coippceAs-p  pn,  ^^tif  |io  ^l-^c  Aongu-p  ^n 
biio^A  A.f  m^c  pn  x)Á  oile^nKsm   u^im.     T)o 
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jiti^  CjAócntiic  vn^c  oile  inA.  -oi-m^  pm  -oo  "Roc 
tiix^c  'Oliíoc^in,  -^^tif  |\o  i^|A|A  tloc  o]Amf  A.  -mi 
friAvC  pn  t)o  ^IavCA.'ó,  '^5tlf  mo  lii^c  "péin  ^5 
Aon^uf,  '6>5U|^50  'o-cio'b|A^'ó  p]AÓinn  nA.onli)A.i|i 
5A.CA.  neoin  -óvJ  ce^g  Aongtif-ó..  A  •oubA.jACf a. 
ri-6.c^|i  cuibe  liom  mA.c  -mi  triog-M'ó'oo^l^c^'ó, 
^^ti-p  |io  ctujAeA.f  impi-oe  a.|\  Aongtif  (sX)  m^c 
fin  t>0  glAC^t)  A|\  •o-6.lc-6.ciif.  tlo  ^1^.0 
'Aon^iif  TH/sc  -6.11  iriogMt),  ^^tjf  íií  "puit  cfÁc  ó 
foin  ilé  ri^c  5-ctii|Ape.6.*ó  pf  óinri  n-6.onb-M]i  50 
ceA5  Aongtif,^  fÁm  comA^iffe.  Acc  ceA.n^, 
ní  f  6-6.0-6.)"  te  bti-6.'D-6.in  e,  -^^uf  "oo  geub-^m- 
-6.01*0  -6.  'b-ftiilmí'o  ^nn  fo  -6.oi*óe-6.cc  11-6. 
ii-oToce  -6.nocc  -6.nn."* 

40.  "  llo  5ltiA.ife-6.f  féin,"  »00  |\Á.i'ó  ponti, 
"  '^E^r  *Oonri  -6.  íi-6.icle  pn  50  ce-6.5  Aonguf-ó. 
-Ml  l!)]io5ó.,  ^Z^V  T*°  'bÁ'óó.ifpe  ^fcig  -6.ti  oi-oce 
pn,  ó.  'Olii^iATntii'o/'  ^|\  fionn,  "  -6.511^  |ao  b-á. 
cion  mó]\  -6.5  Aonguf  o|\u.  tlo  bÁ  mA.c  ^n 
|Ae4>.cc-6.ife  ^  5-coTTlttJ-^•o6.|\  texsu  .6.n  oi-ocepn, 
-6.511^  ní  mó  -6.n  cion  \\o  hÁ.  a^  Aonjuf  o|icf 6. 
in-ów  -6.n  cion  \\o  bÁ  -6.5  Tntiint:i]i  Aon^uf-o.  a|\ 
111-6.0  -6.n  •pe-6.cc-6.i)Ae,  50  -p-Mb  fO|Am-6.'o  tnoji  -6.|\ 
c'-6.t-6.i|A  ipÁ^  n-6.  cionn  pn.  11ío|a  'b-f-6.'o-6.  in6» 
'óiA.ig  pn  5111»  éi|ii§  b|Atii5eA.n  i-oiji  -o-o.  coin 
•ooin  con-Mbfe  cimciolb  bi-ó  b]iifce|io  CMce-^X) 
cuc-6.,  -6.511^   ]A0   ceiciox)-6.|i  mnÁ  '^5tlf   mion- 
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o^ome  jiompA,  ^tiji  éiyi§iot)A.]i  cÁc  -oÁ  5-cii|a 
ó  céite.  'Oo  ciiM'ó  m^c  -mi  jieA^cc^ijAe  i-oi^ 
óÁ  5IÚ111  c'.ó.ÚA|AfA.  -6.5  ceiceA.t)  -poiiri  nxs 
con  Mb,  -6.5tif  rti5  ]^é  ^rÁf^^-ó  pi^icil  |?eit)tn- 
lAi-oi^i  "OA  "óÁ  glum  A.]i  ^n  te^nb,  lonnu-p  ^ti^i 
tti^jAb  tDO  tÁcóvi|\  é,  Á^uf  'OO  ceit^  -pÁ  coi"A.ib 
nA.  5-con  é.  1^]i  fin  ci.im5  ,ó.n  |ie^ccM]ie, 
-^^u-p  X)o  |:uM|i  A.  tTiAvC  m^|ib,  5ti|iléi5  éige^ni 
Ír-ó.'o^  po]AÚ|itJ^5  ^f.  UÁIÍI15  'oom  lÁcM]A|:éiii 
A.nn  pn,  -^^uf  if  é  |\o  jiÁiX);  *t1í  fuil  |-A.n 
ce^5  fo  -M10CC  'ouine  if  me^f a.  100  f5A.11  f if 
^n  m-bfuigni  fo  inÁ  mé  féin,  óiji  tií  f/sib 
•00  cloinn  ó^-^^m  a.cc  -<son  tti^c  -Mriiwin,  -ft^^tif  'Oo 
TTiAsfb^t)  é ;  -^^Uf  cionnuf  x)o  geub^'o  éif ic 
UMCfe,  -6.  fhirni  ?"  A  'oubA.iiCf^  fif  ,6.  triA^o 
x)'feiicA.in,  Av^uf  -oÁ  b-ftiigeA.'ó  fiMi  p^cA.il 
inÁ  lon^-Mi  con  Aif  50  -o-uiobf ^nn  féin  éific 
•00  A.nn.  tlo  feuc/s'o  -^n  le^nb,  A^^tif  nio]\ 
f]Aíú  -piA^n  p.6.cxMl  inÁ  lon^A^n  con  -Mf.  Ann 
pn  |Ao  cuifi  -6.n  f eA.ccAif e  mife  fÁ  ge^f A^ib 
^CA.  ^^tif  MX)tTiillce  •o]iom^  "Of A.oit)eA.cc-<s 
mtinA.  'o-cti^Mnn  fiof  'OO  gia.  th^fb  -6.  lii^c 
"O'l^fli^f  féin  pcciolt  ^5iif  tiif^e 'OO  c^bMfc 
cu^^sTn,  -^^tif  'o'lonnlA.f  mo  lÁtti^».,  -^^ti-p  fo 
cuijAeA.f  rn'optDO^  fÁm  •óéi'o  fife,  ^uf  foitt- 
pi^e^t)  fif  fifeolA.c  'ó^TTi  .1.  c'-6.ÚMffe  'Oo 
iii^fb^'ó  TTíic  ^n  f  e-6.ccMf e  i'oip    ^  'ÓÁ  ^lúin. 
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Ho  uAiji^eAf  tréin  éi]iic  iiA^im  ^nn  A.n  tiMjA  »00 
'poiltpge-ó.'ó  pn  "OAvtri,  ^^Uf  "oo  •ómlc  -6.ti  |AeA.c- 
r-M|Ae  pn ;  5ti|i-óvb  éi^e^n  •omti  -o.  innpn  "oo 
5ti]i^b  é  cVcA^ijAi^e  \\o  iTiA.|\b  /s  itia.c.  A  -oub- 
^ipc  A.n  |AeA.ccAvi|Ae  iia.c  |i/sib  -pA^n  ceA.g  X)iiirie 
t)A.|A^b  Uf  A.  éi]Aic  X)o  c^bA^i^ic  inÁ  c*^cM]A|^e  ; 
óip  50  |A-Mb  m^c  -M^e  -pein  -^fci^,  -^jti-p  n^c 
njeob^'ó  éijiic  ^ja  bic  -ó.ct:  rviyo.  no  ÚA.bA.i]AC 
i-oip  -6.  -OA  coif  -^stif  -^  'ÓÁ  jlúin  -DO,  ^5tif  50 
ftiMÚpe^'ó  ye  -6.  lii^o  10Á  tei^pe^t)  -pé  cu^a. 
vLÁn  UMX).  'phe^^\5tif  Aon^iif  c|\éf  -mi  i^^Ia.- 
í)pA.*ó  pn  leif  A.n  ^Ae^cc-Mne,  -^^Uf  -po  bpe/sc- 
Jitiij  cVcM-p  -6>ti  ceAstin  'DO  b^n  X)e  no  ^uja 
iui]Ae^ff A.  "OA  'ó]iinm  é.  Ann  pn  cÁmi^  ^n 
•ae-^ccA.i|Ae  -^jHf  •6^511^  fló.c  •ooilbce  '0|i^oi'óe- 
e^cc^  ^15^,  ^Z^X  V^  bu-Mt  A.  TT1-6.C  oon  c-'pttiic 
pn  50  n-'oeÁii|inA.  i-huc  ttia.o'L  5'L'^f  ^^.n  clu^f 
5ó.n  e^pbA.ll'oe,  ^^uf  a.  'otibM|ic  ;  *  Ciii|nTn'pe 
fÁ  5e4>>f-Mb  cu  5ii^A.b  lon^nn  \\:se  -p/sog-Ml 
T)uicfe  ^.5«^  "00  *OhiAv]imtii'o  O  *Oliuibne,  -^stif 
5tj|i  leó.c  A.  cuicfeA.'p  fÁ  'óei|ie/s'ó.'  Ann  pn 
■o'eipi^  ^n  cope  in^  fe^f^m  A^Uf  bii4>.ileA.f 
beiíL  -6.n  T)0]itiif  ó.mA.c.  'An  ii-m|^  •00  cu^l^ 
Aon^tif  n^.  5e-ó.fA.  pn  X)Á<  5-cti]i  oyicp^,  yo 
cm\\  txi  jrÁ  ge-^-pAvib  ^^n  fe^l^  mtnce  'oo 
'óeunA.iTi  50  bpÁc,  '^^uy  if  é  A.n  co]ic  fo  copc 
beinne  5^^^^^i^>  ^PT  ^^  ^^^t^  "omc  -6.n-MTiMn 
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^|A  An  ctitA.i§  1^0  |Mf ."  **  tli  UMb  pof  TiA 
n^e^f  fin  ^^^.trifA  ^ontii^efo/^  AlAtiiAjimtut), 
**  -6.511^  ni  fúi^pt)  tné  A.n  cul^c  f o  -6.]i  -0.  e^^l^ 
;tió  50  •o-ci^ix)  -pé  t)om  lonrif-Mgit),  ^^tif  fÁ^f/s 
bjiísn  A5A.m  A.  b-foc-MjA  tiiic  -^n  ctii'Lt.'"  *'  Hi 
fÁ5f AX)/'  A|i  piotin,  "  ói|t  If  mime  f o  cuAit) 
An  cof  c  fo  -oi  jioiTTie  -po.''  tlo  gluAif  ponn 
^oime  A  h-Aicte  pn  A^uf  fA5'bAf  'OiAfmiii'o 

inA    tlACA    A^llf    inA     AOnAf     Af    tiltl'LlAC    nA 

rulcA.  "T)o  beiiiim  mo  bfiACAf/'  Af  IDiAf- 
mtut),  "  ^uf  •00m  mAflíA'ó'pA  "oo  f ijmf  An 
c-f eAÍ^  fo,  A  fhinn  ;  A^tif  mÁf  Ann  acá  a 
n-t)Án  •oAiii  bÁf  'o'fÁ5Ait,ní  fuit  feitm  AjAm 
A  feAcnA'o  tDon  co|\  fo." 

41.  UÁini5  An  cof  c  fÁn  Am  pn  a  n-A^Ait) 
nA  beinne  Aniof ,  A^iif  An  fhiAnn  inA  •Ó1A15. 
Ho  f^Aoit  t)iAf mtut)  mAC  An  ciiilt  "oA  h-éilt 
inA  coinne,  A5tt'p  ni  "oeA-pf nA  pn  cAi-pbe  "oo, 
01^  niof  f  An  p  fif  An  cofc,  A^ti-p  fo  imcig 
jioime.  A  'oubAifc  'OiA-pmin'o,  "1-p  mAiyi^ 
fiAc  n-'oeinoAnn  coitiAifte  'oeA§-mnÁ,  óif  a 
,t)tibAifc  S^Áinne  fiom  Amoc-'óÁilnAmAi'one 
Amu  An  ITIóf  aIIcac  Ajuf  An  5'^  "oeAf^  -00 
tAbAifc  fiom."  lAf  fin  fo  cuif  "OiAfrntux) 
A  bi^-metif  •OAiú-geAÍ  •ooinn-ion^AnAc  a 
piAicmx)  pot)A  An  5A01  bui'óe,  -^^tif  ctigfoJA 
An  ufcAif  X)on  mine,  guf  buAit  a  5-ceAfc-iÁf 
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A  'h-A.igne  -^5tlf  ^  'h-eti'o-Mri  í ;  ^i'óeó.t)  nío]i 
5eÁn|i  £>.ox)  ^vtiibe  innce,  -^5«)"  ní  'óeÁ|\|vnA. 
'ptiititijA.'ó  inÁ  i:oi|\'óe-^|\5A.'ó  tnniAe.  b^.  TTiif*oe 
tneA.nm^  'O'hi^'pmti'Oó.  pn,  -^^tif  -^  "h-Mcte  pti 

c-M-p^ej^^u-p  -00  l3tiA.1t  lAnbtntte  te  a.  n-'0]Attim 
A.n  ctii|\c  50  míle/s'óuAv  ine^]Ac-ó.lm,6.,  50  nÁ]i 
5eÁ"p|\  -6.011  nnibe  Aiin,  -^^tif  "oo  -pigne  'ó-ó.  cuit) 
•oon  cloi'óe-MTi.  Ann  pn  CI15  -6.n  co]ic  pc 
nei  1116-6.51,6.0  -6.|A  t)íii-6.ntntii'o  juji  bA.in  -6.n  |:óx) 
]\o  bÁ  fÁ  n-6.  cof-6.ib,  -6.5«^  cÁ-plA.  multA.c  -0. 
cinn  i:.6.oi,  -6.5«^  -6.|a  n-éijiigiX)  "oo  cÁ|aI-6.  co|"  -ó.|i 

5A.C  C-6.ob  "OOn  CO|AC  IDe,  -6.5Uf  -6.  -ó.g^lt)  ^1-6.^  -6.|A 

'óei|Ae-6.'ó  -6.n  ctii]ic.  Ho  §lti-6.i"p  -6.n  cojac  le 
):ÁnA.'ó  -6.n  cntiic  fíof,  ^.^up  nío|A  f"eti*o  T)i^|i- 
tiitii'o  X)o  cu]\  -01  nif  -6.n  |\A.e  pn.  Ho  ^ttiA.if 
|Aoimpe  A.  li-6.icle  pn,  nó  ^o-pAini^  C^f  ^aua.i'ó 
Tiiic  bli-6.'D-6.i|\n,  -6.511^  m-6.11  |\Á.ini5  A.n  f]itic 
1AtiA.*ó  cii^qAi  'Léime6.nn-6.lticniA.^i^  c-6.^ip,6.n  e^.-p 
-6.nonn  -6.511^  -^nA.'Lt,  -6.ee  níop  f-eut)  IDi^.-pmui'D 
•00  cuiA  X)Á  'opvom  "pii"  -6.n  |v.6.e  pn  ;  -6.5tif  cÁinij 
A.  lD-]?nirin5  nA.  conA.i]ie  ceti*onA.  50  -p^ini^  50 
h-Á-px)  n A.  beinne  ■ptiA.-p  -^yii-p.  A^uf  -6.11  'o-ce-6.cc 
50  1111111-6.0  -6.n  cnuic  tji  "oo  ciii|a  t)i,6.|initiix)  "OÁ 
"onom,  -^^iif  Jiy]\  •o-ctiicim  cum  tÁi|\  "oo  cti^  -6.n 

COjAC  pt   'p,6.nnC-6.C   f-6.|At.ó.1*01|A     M|\,   ^Ujl    tél^    -6s 

^b-d.c  -6.5111^  -6.  ion-6.c-6.|A   ne  n--6.  cof-6.ib.     Ace 
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Ace  ceAvtiA.,  /Cs]\  'b-'pÁ^'bÁil  11-^  ctitcAw  t)!  cug 
'Oi^|Amiii'o  ti|\c^|A  Acuf-ovC  '00  cut  -mi  ctoi'óitTi 
]\o  cajaI^  iriA.  lÁim  -M^e,  5ii|\  téi^  -ó>  11-11111011111 
^uA.  5ti|A  'fÁ^A.ib  m^-pb  ^AH  ^.n^vn  í,  ^ií^i  tlÁc 
tiA  li-Arri|i^riii  M|Am  n^  h-Mce  a^cá -^|\  liititt^c 
n^  beinne  ó  foin  ilé. 

42.  TlíojA  ci^ti  -6.  Íi-Mcle  pti    50  'o-cÁini^ 
pionn  A^uf  fiA.nn^  éiiAionn  "oo  Iáca.iia,  -^^tif 

-6.5  ce-6.cc -6.11  'Oíii-6.|Amtii'o  -mi  cAvti  pn.  "l-p 
tn-Mctiom  cii  f'A.icpr;  fMi  -piece  fin,  -6.T)hi^Hv 
tntii'o/'  -óv-p  fionn  ;  "  ^Z^V  T  ^'P^'^5  ^""oi^  5^" 
mnÁ.  éi|Aioiiii  -oox)  feucMti  -Mioif :  ói|a  cu^A^if 
m-M-pe  iTi-MC  íy.\\  iriíoiri^ife,  -^^ti-p  f o§a.  'oeilbe 
A|^  •ójioic-'óei'Lb."  "ITlA.ife-ó.'ó,  -6.CÁ  .6.ji  5-cu- 
mtif  X)tiicfe  mipe  "oo  tei^e^-p,  -6.  fhinn,"  -6.|i 
'OiA.|Amtiix),  ''«oA  m-b-ovt)  ÁiL  |iioc  féin  é." 
"Cionnti'p'ooteigifpiiTi  cu?"  A-ppionti.  "go 
iTiA^ic,"  £s\\  "Oi^-pmuix) ;  '^  ói-p  -Mi  cA.n  ^t^cMf 
-Ml  c-feoix)  UA.'p^'L  ppe  fo-p  bhoinn,  51*0  bé 
ne-6.c  "oÁ  "o-ciobiiA  tDeoc  X)ox)  b-ó.fMb  X)o  bi-ó.t) 
•pé  Ó5 -ptÁn  ón  tiile  5-6.t.6.jA  t)xs  éif/^  *^11ío]i 
cuilli-ppe  UMm  -Ml  •oeoc  pn  -oo  c-^bM^c  iDtiic/* 
-^|A  ponn.  "llí  pop  pn/'  -^-p  IDiA^iAmuit),  ''i-p 
m-Mc  -00  ctJille^f  tJA.ic  í  ;  ói-p  -Mi  ca.ii  cii^- 
•OMfpe  50  ceAv^  'Oheijic  triic  'O'honn-ó.f  c-Mt), 
^5Uf  m-Mce   -^^uf    tnó|AUMfle    éi|\ioTin    -6.X) 
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f*ocA.i|i,  «o  <3-6.iueA.iTi  irlei-oe  -^^isj  ^letifc^, 
cÁinig  CA.ipb|ie  "Lii:e^c^i|A  m-6.c  Cíio|AmA.ic  liiic 
^i|vc,  -^^uf  p|i  bhiAeAvgirmi^e,  Ajii-p  1Tliiit)e, 
-ow^u-p  Cíie-ís|Amn^,  -o^^tif  cotA^iTinA.  ceA^nriA.  cin- 
tieA.fn-^cA.  n-6.  Ue-MTTp-6.c  cimciolt  n4>.  biAUigne 

Apt)  -^'o  cimciotl,  ^.^uf  po  ctn^iexs-o^n  ceme 
-^^tif  ce-Mi'OA.t^  innue.  tlo  eipigiffe  A.t> 
fe^f -6.nl  iA.|i  pn,  -6.511^  pob  -ó.iI]aioc  "oul  ^tn^c; 
-6.CC  -6v  "oub^iACf-^  -pioc  |:-6.ri-Mii-Mri  -6.fci5  -6.5  ól 

-MTi^c  "oA  •óío^A.t  o]i|At:A..  Ann  pn  •00  cti-6.'ó-6.f 
A.Tn-6.c  A^tif  •00  bÁc-6.|"n-6.ceinnue,  -6.511^^156.^ 
C|ví  'oe^|A5-|\ti-6.c^i|i  cimciolt  n-6.  biitiigne,  5ti]i 

tTl-6.|AbA.f     C-6.05A.'0     "OO     5-6.Ó    ]Atl-6.CA.]A    'OÍob,     50 

n-'oeA.c-6.|'  -^'pce-6.c  5-6.11  'j:tiititi5.6.'ó  56.11  )roi|A- 
'De-^]A5-6.'ó  o|im  "oA  ri-'oéif.  A5iif  if  ttiinrie-6.c, 
ttlC5Á1]1e,^c,  1^.1111^6-6.1111111-6.0,  ^lo  bÁ  ctif^ 
|ioiTiATn  -6.11  oi*óce  fin,  -6.  'p'hinn,''  -6.]i  T)iA.|AiTmi'o  ; 
"  A.5tif'oÁ  m-b-6.*ó  í  ,6.11  oi-Dcepn  'o'i-6.]i|i|:.6.iiiii'pe 
•oeoc  o]Ac  "00  beiijifA  X)A.iti  i,  ^5tif  nio-p  cójaa 
•óuic  -6.11  ii^ijA  pn  inÁ  -6.iioif."  *'  Hi  po|A  pn,** 
A.)i  1^101111,  "if  olc  X)o  cuillif  iiMin  X)eoc  tio 
CA.b-6.i|\c  'otiic  in-6.  ^on  nit)  m^iú  t)o  t)eiin-6.iTi 
•ótiic ;  óif  -6.n  oit)ce  -po  cti-6.t)-6.if  tiom  50 
Ue^irifiii5,  t)o  fti5^if  5f.6.inne  fiou  u-6.im 
A.   b-p.6.'óniiife  b-fe-6.'p    n-éifionn,  '6.5tif  5Uf 
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cu  yem    b^   fe-^ji    cóiiTietit)c-<s  'ó^ni    uijAjie  ó^ 
T)-UeA.ni|A-M5  Ml  omce  pn." 

43.  "t1io]A  cionnc^c  mi-pe  jAi-p  pn,  ^  "phinri/' 
{y]\  'OiA.|imtii'o  ;  ''-6.CC  ^e^^f^  -00  ciii|^  JuAinrie 
o]im,  -^^tif  ni  cA.il"Lpnn]"e  mo  ge^f-ó.  ^-p  ó]a  n-ó. 
cptiinne,  -0.511^  ni  po^i  "otiicfe,  a.  phinn,  ^on 
mx)  TDÁ  n-^isbiA^li  ;  ói|i  1-p  mMC  ]ao  ctiille^fpA. 
iiMc  'oeoc  "00  c-6.1i)A.i|AC  "OMTijXJA  m-b^t)  ctiittiin 
]Aioc  ^n  01*006  130  -pi^ne  1TIio*óa.c  mA.c  Cbot^Áin 
):le^*ó  b|Atii5ne  -c^n  cA.o]AC/Mnii  'pxs'o  cotriMjii-e. 
Ro  bÁ  b|Aiii§e^ri  -6.|a  ci^i  -^^tif  b]Aiii5eA.n  -o^ji 
cuinn  ^.150,  -6.511^  -po  cA^niAA^in^  i^é  IA15  ^m 
t)oniA.irj  -^gtif  c|vi  tiigte  1nnfe  cuile  gwf  -(sn 
tn-b|Aui5in  |\o  bÁ  a|\  cuitin  -M^e,  -pA  cotri-Mp 
X)o  cinn  t)o  b-Mii  X)íoí:f-ó..  ílo  bÁ  -(sn  f^leAt) 
t)Á  c-6.b-M|Ac  ^mAvC  -6.f  -Mn  m-biiuigin  ]io  bÁ  a.]i 
ci|i  M^e,  -^^tj]^  cti^  -pé  ctii|AeA.'ó  'óiiicfe  -^gtif 
•00  fe-óvcc  ^-CA.cA.ib  ri-o.  SnÁicf-étnne  'out  -6.5 
CA.iceA.ni  ■jrlei'óe  50  bjitiigin  A.n  c^ojAÚ-Mriri. 
tlo  cuA.'ó-M'pfe,  z\\ó<,  -6.5111^  bui'óeA.n  -00  tri4>.icib 
11A.  péinne  mA.ible  jiioc,  t)o  c-Mce^MÍi  n.ó.'plei'óe 
pn  50  b]itii5in  ah  c^o]AÚAvinn,  -0.511^  \\o  ciii|i 
tDio'ÓA.c  |:Á  n-'oe-6.)A-í>.  iji|a  Inirpe  cuile  100  cti|A 
fúib,  ionriti|\  511^1  teA.nA.'o^iA  bA.]i  5-cofA.  ^^wf 
b^v-p  tÁ.iti/s  •oon  uA.lA.iii  ;  Avjuf  mA.|A  ]:ua.i|i  IA15 
<5^ii  'ooiTiA.in  A.  pof  cufA.  beic  ceA.r15A.1lce  mA.i-\ 
IMn,  -00  cui]A  fé  CA.oifeA.c  ceux)  -oi.   iTitiinci|i 
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t)'iA.|A|\M*ó  '00  cimife.  Ann  pn  x>o  ctii|iifj*e 
ti-oji-oo^  -pÁX)  'óéi'o  pfe,  ■^^tif  1^0  iroitlpge^t) 
t^r  -^S^r  rt^Go^^r  "otnc.  1f  í  pn  ua^i^a  cÁn- 
^5f  A.  \:ém  a.X)  -óiMg  50  bptiigin  ^n  c^oyvuMnn, 
-6.511^  cu^A^iffe  4sicne  onm  A.5  ce^cc  ctim  nA. 
"biAUi^ne  lo-MTi,  -^^u-p  'o'-poittpgi-p  X)^ni  tTliot)A.c 
íTi-^c  Chol^Áin  -^Jtif  t^ij  A^n  •ooniA.in  -^^tif  cpí 
■pijce  1nnfe  cuile  "oo  beiú  /s  m-b|\tiijin  -6.n 
oileÁin  ipo]\  Shion^inn,  -^^tif  nA.c  'b-)?-6.'0A.  50 
'o-cioc^^'ó  -otiine  éi^in  ti^cA.  A.5  ia.iijaa.i'ó  "oo 
cinnfe,  -^^uf  "OÁ  b^ieiú  50  jiig  /sn  t)oni-Mn. 
tn^^  cuA.tó.'Pf^  pn  »00  g^bA.!"  comA.ijAce^'o 
t^--^nmA.  -^juf  "oo  ctii|ip  o]mti  50  li-éipigit)  -oon 

lÓ  íy\\  n--^    tTlÁ|\A.C,  -^^tlf    "00  CUA.'ÓA.'PI"^    -6.|t  A.n 

Ác  -00  bí  le  CA.ob  n^  bjAUigne  "oA  cojti-mti.'* 

44.  '*t1í  ci^n  -00  biw-o^iY^  -i^n  -6.n  Ác  50  t)- 
cÁinij  c^oife-6.c  cent)  tDo  TTitiinci]i  jiij  -6.n  100- 
ni-Mn  cti5A.m  Ann,  A^tif  "oo  coni|AACAmA|A  te 
céile,  5ii]A  b-MnoA.'pfA  A.n  ceA.nn  ve;  A.511]"  x)0 
ctniAeAf  Á|A  -6.  TTitunci^Ae,  -^^tíf  cujA.'p  é  50  b]itii 
jin  A.n  oiteÁin  mA]A  a.  j^^ib  -pig  -6.n  'ootri-Mn  -6.  n- 
•oÁit  óit  -^^tif  Aoibne-6.f  A  ^Z^V  ^V^  "P^É^^  Innpe 
cuile  inA^  foc-MjA.  *Oo  b-Mne^f  -6.  5-cinn  -oiob, 
^5^r  T*°  ciii|\eAf -6. 5-coTTi|AA.inn  mo  -p^eice  i^x), 
A511)"  cuS'^.'p  Avn  co|in  cloc-óp'ÓA  cunrouigce 
50  tÁn  -oo  femttieAt)  f^o-o-otcA  "oo  bí  a  b- 
p^-on^il^e  A.n  jAig,  -6.m  lÁini  clí.     Ann  pn  '00 
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^iijtie-^f  |?-6.o1i)M|i-cle^f  lem  cloi'óe-Mii  A.m 
cimcioll,  -^5«^  c^n^5  "oo  co]iA.t)  tno  \\í>^tí>. 
A^^uf  mo  goile  50  b-ptnjin  -^n  c^o|iú^inn, 
A^'^Mf  ^^5^r  ^'^  ^^^^  V^^  liom.  Utj^^f  •oiiicfe 
^n  co|An  rriAjA  cotTi^]ic-ís  cof5^|AÚ^  -^S^r  cóni- 
niA.oi'óce,  ^jti-p  '00  ctiimileA.'p  -ptiit  riA.  x)-C|aí 
jAíoj  pn  ):tju  -6.511^  ]:Án  b-'péirin,  mi  melt)  "oíob 
x>o  h^  ce^n^Mlce,  lonntif  ^ti^A  téi5e^f  tuA.'ó- 
mI  bA^i^  lÁm  -^gtif  céimeA.nn^  b^^A  5-cof  -6>|a 
^-^t^  5-ctimuf ;  -ís^ti^  "oÁ  m-b^t)  í  -mi  oi-oce  pti 
■o^^-piiirMnni^e  •oeoc  o|ac|^^,  xs  fhinn,  "oo  5eub- 
-Mnn  í !  1f  lomt)^  6150^.11  |\if  pn  »00  bÁ  ojAUf^^ 
A^juf  A|i  phiA.nn^ib  éi^nonn  ón  ^-cetit)  ló 
cÁn^^f^s  ^  b-fiA.nntiige-^cc  511^  -6.niu,  inA.|A 
cmiAe^ff^x  mo  co|Ap  -^S^f  m'A.n-6vm  -6.  ^-conc^- 
bA.i|Ac  ^|A  -00  forif-^,  -^^tif  5^n  -peóvlb  po]i- 
5|AÁn^  m4>.|A  -po  tjo  'óetin-esm  ojAm.  tTl^^i  -mi 
^-ceu-on-o.,  If  lom-o-o.  t^^oc  téi'omeA.c  -^5«^ 
5^.1^51*06-^0  50.11^0  ^nímeticc^c  tDO  cuic 
leA.cf-o.,  -^511^  ní  -oA  t)ei|\e^'ó  'óóib  fóf ;  ^.5«^ 
T  S^^l^T^  50  •o-ciocjTM'D  iiti^ú-6.|\  éi^in  a.]a  -mi 
b-péinn  xjot)  coi-p^,  n^c  b-fiw^fAvix)  mójiÁri 
fle-6.cu-^  ^f  -6.  boyi^.  A^tif  ní  cu  féin,  -6< 
fhinn,  i"p  pt>X)-M]A  liom  ;  jb.cz  Oipn,  '^SUf 
^rS^Pí  '^S^r  ^°  comp4.n^c4>w'oitfe  c^ifif e  a.|a 
ceu-oTi^,     A5Uf    bi-6.i]ife   fém,   -6.    Oipn,   ^t) 


CA.ttM|ie  'oéif  n^  "péinne,  ^"^^iy   if  inó]\  mo 
•Dicfe  'ótiic  fóf,  ^  flurin." 

45.  Ann  pn  ^  'otibA.i|ic  Of^A^^i,  "  -6.  fhinn," 
^|i  f é,  "  ^ion  5ii|A  foi^f e  mo  ^ísot  'otiicfe  in^ 
130  T)'hi^|\mtii'o  O  'Ohuibne,  ni  lei^fOAvt)  teA.c 
5^n  'oeoc  "oo  c^b-M|^c  130  t)'hiAnmiii'o ;  ^^uf 
t)o  bei]iim  mo  b|AiA.c^|A  leif,  t)Á  m-bA.'ó  -^on 
'P|\ionnf-6.  fAsn  t)omA.n  "oo  'óeiinfAst)  a  leiceit) 
fin  •o'feA.ll  A^]\  tDlnA^iAmuit)  O  T)1itiibne,  n^c 
ji^cf^t)  -6«f  ^cc  ^it)  be  A^timne  but)  qieife 
li.m,  A^iif  CA.bAvi]i  "oeoc  ctn^e  5^n  moill." 

46.  **t1i  b-^itnit)  'DA.mf^  cobA.|i  -^^a  bic  a.]\ 
A.ti  m-beinn  fo,"  f 0  fÁiX)  ponn.  "Hi  po]i 
fin,"  ^|\  •Oi^jAmtn'o,  *'  óijA  ni  ftnl  -6.ee  n^oA 
5-céime-^nnA.  tiA^ic  -óvn  cob^ji  if  feÁ]i]i  fíojv 
«If 56  ^f  bic." 

47.  1-6.f  pn  cello  pionn  'o'ionnf-ó.iji'ó  ah 
cob^^if ,  A^tif  f  o  cÓ54).ib  lÁn  -6.  •ÓÁ  b^f  lei^ 
•oon  tiif ^e ;  acc  ni  mo  inÁ  teA.c  ftige  txr 
f  Áini5  An  tJAif  X)o  léi^  fé  An  u-uif^e  cf  é  n-A 
bAfAib  fiof,  A^ttf  fo  innif  nÁ|A  f-eux)  An 
c-uif^e  -00  CAbAi|ic  |tif.  "  T)o  bei|iimf e  mo 
bfiAÚAf /'  Af  T)iAf mtnt),  "  5ti|A  "oot)  •oeom 
féin  -00  léi^if  tiAic  é."  t)o  cuaix)  fionn  Af 
ceAnn  An  tuf^e  An  ActiAif ,  A^tif  ni  mo  inÁ 
An  f  Alt)  cetiDnA  cÁini^  An   CAn  -oo  1615  cf  é 
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n--ó.  tíA.f-M'b  é,  -6.^  pntiMneA.'ó'óo  ^|a  5^|iÁ.irine. 
Ann  fin  \\o  c^|\f  A^ing  TDiA|Amtii'o  ofn^X)  bocc 
eti5cotiilA.inn  -c^^Á  f-^icpn  pn  'oo.  "  t)o 
beifimfe  mo  'b|M^c-^■[A  -6.  'b-p-ó.'ónA.ife  m*i>^]\vn/* 
•00  jAAix)  Of5^f,  "mtin-6.  'o-cti^^if  -^  lti>í>vf  -^n 
c-iiif5e  |Aioc,  A.  ftimn,  n-6.c  b-fA^fM-o  A.ti 
cuIa^c  fo  -6.CC  ctif A.  nó  mife."  T)'pll  fionn 
^n  cf  eó.f  fe^cc  a.|\  -c>.n  rob-^f  'oo  bicm  a.i? 
coTTif Áix)  fin  X)o  figne  Of^xbvf  teif,  ^jtif  cug 
A^n  c-tiif^e  \\i\'  50  *Oi-6.'pTniii'o,  -^^tif  ^5  ce-6.cc 
■oolÁcAiiA  x)0  ^10  f5A.|\  ^n  c--6.n^m  |\e  column 
t)1iiA.]Amti'o-^.  .^Xnn  pn  fo  có51í)A.X)-c>v|a  A.n 
•oi^on^  pn  •o'phi-6.nnA.i'b  Cifionn  'oo  bí  'oo 
lÁc-Mf  cfí  cnom-gÁ-pcA.  A'óbA.'Lnióf -ów  ó\\  Á-pt) 
-6.5  c-íi.oine.^'ó  T)hi-6.|iTnti'o^  tií  tDlitiilDne,  -^^ti-p 
•o'fretic  Of5^n  50  pocír^-^|A]:e^|l5A.c-^|1  fíiionn, 
'^'S^V  T  ^  "P^  p^i*©,  50  m-b-ó.'ó  íTió  ^n  f^éile 
t)i^|AmtiiX)  'OO  beic  m-6.|Ab  inÁ  e1fe-^n,  -^^tif 
^tif  cMlle^'o-6.^1   fi-^nn-o.  éifionn  a.  g-ctiing 

CÍ>.C-6.  -oÁ  C01f5. 

48.  A  "otib^i^ic  "Pionn,  **  fÁ^b-Mn  -^n  cuIa^c 
fo  ;6.|\  0^.51^  50  Tn-beiijA'pA.'ó  Aon^Uf  /sn 
blAog^  -6.5«^  Uti-6.c-6.  *0é  T)Avn-6.nn  o^Aftiinn  ; 
^5^r  5''°^  5°  b-ftnl  cmx)  -^^umn  'oo  tTiA'p"b-6.'ó 
T)'hi^|ATnii*oA.,  ní  móix)e  'oo  getjb^.'o  í^n  pfinne 
UMnn."  "If  bfiA.CAvf  •o^TTifAw,**  -6>|i  Of^A^f, 
'*  *o^    b-fe-ó.ff.ó.innfe     S^t^'^.b     \^e     h--^$*sl'ó 
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t)lii^]\niii'oA.  "00  iii§iiif  fe^l5t)einiie  J^ilbMn, 
n^c  n-'oion^^ncÁ  í  50  b|\Ác."  Ann  pn  \\o 
jlu-Mf  fionn  -^^tif  fiA.nr.Á  éi]Aionn  on  ctil^ig 
^mA.c,  A^uf  CÚ  ^OJii^iAmwo^  .1.  in-6.c  A.n  Chtiilt 
-^    lAiiTi    flunn  ;    -^^u-p    •o'pll    Oipn,    -cs^ti-p 

CA|i  -6k  n-Aif,  A^tif  -[Ao  ctti]ieA.X)A.n  -6.  j-ceicjAe 
b]uiic  A  •o-cimcioll  t)lii^|Amti'o-6.,  -6.5«^  t^o 
5ltl^1|^e-^•o-^|A  jAompAv  -cs  1i--ó.icle  pn  -6.  ii-X)i^i5 
"Phmn. 

49.  Hi  ii-MC]iifce-^]i  -6.  n-imúe-6.cc-6.  ^ojiÁn- 
jA.'OA.It  TlÁc  gliiiAmne,  A^tif  |io  bÁ  5|AÁinne 
-6.1111115  |iomp-6.  -6.]A  liiiJuc-Mb  ^n   ja^c-o.  -6.5  -pui- 

b-fe^cMt)  ponn  -6.5111"  P-6.nnA.  éi|\ionn  -6.5 
ce-6.cc  cúice.  Ann  pn  -6.  'oti'b,M]Ac  St^Áinne, 
•0-6.  m-M|Ai:e-6.'ó  •Oi-6.|AmiiitD  n,6.c  -6.  lÁiiri  fVimn  Tio 
bi^t)  1TI6.C  -6.n  Cliiiilt  -6.5  ce-6scc  *oon  bMle  fo  • 
-6.511)"  If  A.irilA.it)  \\o  bÁ  5]iÁinne  -6.n  cjaáú  pn, 

CA.olDC|\Om  C0|1|\-6.C,  '6.5tlf  ]A0    CHIC  fi  C-6.|A  inú]i-      ' 
C-Mb  6-r)  -pÁC^    Mn-6.C,    '6.5tlf  "OO    11115    p     C]A1-6.|A       ^ 

tTi-6.c  mi>^\(h  -6.|i  -6.n  tÁc-ó.ip  pn.  An  ii-6.i|v  x)0 
conn-6.i|Ac  Oipn  5t^Áinne  -6.11  -6.n  mo-o  pn,  |ao 
ciii|i  fefionn  -6.5111"  'PiA.nnA.  éijAionn  on  Iác-6.i]a  ; 
-6.511^  -6.5  i:Á5bÁit  n,6.  tÁic]Ae-6.c  •o'fbionn  '6.5tif 
'o''piii-6.nn-6.ib  éijAionn  |ao  cÓ56.ib  gjAAinne  iy, 
ce-6.nn  ^^u-c.]"  -6.511^  po  i.6.ia|a  .6.]a  "phionn  in.6.c  -6.n 
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CtiiJilt  "o'lTA^bAil  -6vice  ]:éin.  A  'oti'bA.iiic  nA.c 
•o-ciob|AA.*ó,  A.5tif  TiAjA  TTióp  leif  -6.11  melt)  pn 
'o'oigne-ó.c'o  triic  tli  T)litiibne  "oo  beic  -M^e 
|:éirj.  A|\  h-a.  cto]"  pn  "oo  Oipn,  \\o  bMn  -mi 
cú  Af  lAiTTi  fhinn   -^^tif  cu^  x)o  Sli^ixMnne  i, 

50.  Ann  pn  \\o  his  X)ei>^\\h  te  5t^Á.inne  bÁ-p 
T)1ii-6.]Amtt'0A.,  A^tif  -po  téi5  p  éige^íTi  f^x)^ 
po|icnti^5  -MftDe,  50  m-b-ovt)  clof  -pÁ  imciAn 
-6.n  b-Mle  Í ;  a^ui"  cÁmi^  -0.  bA.nnc|A^cc  -^^tif 
jb.  miiinci|A  oile  X)o  lÁCAip,  -^jtif  'o'p^pitiig  x)! 
cfieux)  X)o  ctii|i  ,6.nnf  n^  b-A.nn-pA.cc-Mb  pn  i. 
ID'inni'p  5^Ax5.inne  "ooib  5ti|A-csb  é  t)i^|imtiit)  '00 
CMlleAvX)  -pe  co|\c  bemne  gulb^in  "oo  coif 5 
l^eit^e  phmn  liiic  Chuni-Mtl,  '*  A^tif  if  c|viia.5 
|iem  c|Aoi'óe  ipém,"  -6v|v  ^jA^inne,  "  5^n  me  lon- 
cotti-p^c  |\e  pionn,  ^^tj]^  "OA  m-biMnn  n^^c 
téi^pnn  -plAn  -^f  -6.n  1^ú/m|a  é."  A]\  m-^  clo]^ 
l^-ft.n  -00  miiinui]A  SbfAAmne  bÁj"  IDhi^^mu'OA., 
|to  léi5eA.X)^|A  m^|v  A.n  5-ceti'on^  c]ii  cpom- 
jAjACA.  -M-otiieite  cmcToe  -óvpoA.  m^yv  ^xon  |Ae 
5]AÁinne,  ^ti^A  clo-p^.  neulMb  nime,  -6.5^1^  a» 
b-pAicib  nA  popmAvimeince  n^  c-pom-loij^^ne 
pn  ;  -^^tjf  '^nn  pn  is  'oub-M^Ac  St^AmnejAi-p  n^ 
CÚ15  cent)  x)0  UGAvgl^c  -po  b^  -Mce,  •out  50 
bemn  Sulb^in  ^511]"  co|Ap  'Ohi'^pmiix)^  »00 
c-^b^i|AC  cúice,  ^ 
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51.  If  í  pti  tiM|i  ^.^tif  -Mtnpii  t)o  fOillp^e^'D 
■o^Aon^tJf  A.n  IdjioJa.  ^Oi^pmuit)  'oo  beic  ví]ís\\h 
-6.  m-beinn  5tilbA.iti,  ói|i  ni  |AMb  coiirieut)  -M^e 
^1|\  -^n  oit)ce  lAoiiTie  pn  ;  ^"S^y  "oo  gltiMf  -ó. 
5-com -6.0111  riA.  5^01  ce  5lMi-ftiA.ine  50  ^AÁinij 
be-Min  5^lb-Mn  -^  n-éinf-eAvCC  fe  mtiinT:i|i 
5b|AÁinrie  ;  ^Jtif  in^]i  •oVicmjeA.'o^lA  ce^5l4>.c 
5ti|iÁiiirie  Aon^iif,  \\o   ciii|ie^t)ó.|A  eA.f5cA.01n 

^  fSI'd.C   -6.111-6.0  m-6.|l  C01TIA.f  Ú-6.    fÍ0CC-6wn-6.,  -^.^tlfji 

'oVicni^  Aongtif  iA.t)f  A.ri.  Ann  pn,  mA.f  f  Án- 
5A.*o-6.f  -6.f  -6.on  tA.c-6.if  -6.5  beinn  S^^^^ii^i»  f  0 
í:Ó5bA.'o-6.f  fém   .6.5Uf  mmncif  AongtifA.   cfi 

Cf  Om-^Áf  C-6.  -6.t)b-6.'L-1TlÓf  A.  ll-6.cb-6.f-6.C-6.  Of  COfp 

t)hiA.f  miit)-6.,  lonnuf  ^tif  clof  -6.  neub-Mb  neiiiie, 
^.^Uf  -6.  b-ff  icib  n-6.  b-pof  m-6.imeinc  n-^ef  ca., 
-6.5Uf  A.  in-be-6.nn  A.ib  fléibe, -6.5iif  A.n-oileÁn-6.i1 
tn-6.f-6., -6.5iif  A.5-cói5e^*ó-6.ib6ifionn-6.f  ceimnA., 

52.  Ann  pn  -oo  lA.bA.if  Aonguf,  A.5tif  if  é' 
fo  f-é.it) :  *'  tlí  fA.bA.fA.on  oi-oce  fiA.iTi  ó  fti5A.f 
tiom   cu   50  bfuj  nA.  bómne  a.  5-ceA.nn  'oo 
nA.01  miof,  nA.c  in-biA.inn  X)ot>  f  A.if  e  A.5tif  "oox) 

fiof  COllTieUt)    A.f     c'oA.f^C-d.lf'Olb  5tlf  A.f  elf ,    A. 

'OhiA.fmui'o  Hi  t)iiuibne!  A.5tif  if  cftiA.5  A.n 

foA.bb  "00  figne  pionn   of c   CA.f   ceA.nn  fioc- 

cÁ.n.6»  f if ."    5°  n-'oubA.if  c  A.n  Ia.oi'ó  fo  pof : — 

**CftiA.§,  A.  'OhiA.fmui'o  tli  'Obtiibne, 

A.  'oeu'o-^loin  5eA.t-b-6.1n  ; 
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•00  cioiAb-ist)  c\\ú  -oo  co]ipAin. 


i:ti-<s|AA.if  i^^^cA.t)  ^euji  c|^om  cfiic; 
ón  meA^n^Ac,  mA.t-6.ncAc,  me^blAvC, 
^  4f  -jf  -jf- 

**  1f  clÁicmni  ]A0  ctJA.1t)  HA.  cneA.'óA.ib, 
óf  ]AÁc  fhinn  ifViM\\  A.biA-ó.nnA.15  ; 
concbeinne  gtilb-Mn  50  115^.1, 
\\o  clÁctiig  t)iA.|Amtii'o  'oeA.'Lb-^'LA.n. 

**  UÁ|AÚA  p^e  5A.n  c-f  A.I, 

có^ÚA^A  lib  'OiA.iirTitiix)  AHtn-^t^n  ; 

^ti-p  -ó.n  m-b]Ati5  mín  m-boi|Ainrí  m-btió.11 

ní  tinn  n^c  ctiiTTineA.c  corhc-ptiA.5."    CiAiJiA.5. 

53.  A  Íi-A.icle  n^  ÍA.oi'óe  -pin  \\o  pA^y]\m'^ 
Aonjti'p  100  úeA>5b-6.c  J^jiAinne  cjAeut)  é  -6.n 
coi-p^  ^Á  A.  •o-cÁn5ó.'OA.]i  -6.]!  -6.11  tÁc-6.i'|i  pn. 
A  'otib|A-6.X)/^|A  5ti]iA.b  í  5|iÁ.inne  ]\o  cm\\  -6.|A 
ceA.nn  ctJi|ip  IDbi^-prrmtDA.  ia.t),  "oá  b|Aeic  cúice 
50  tlÁc  ghjAÁiririe.  A  •otib^.i]!!:  Aongu-p  n-6.c 
léi^'peA.'ó  fé  -péin  cojip  T)'hiA.'pTntix)-6.  leo,  A^iif 
50  m-beup-p^x)  tei-p  ^Uf  ^n  m-bj^tig  óf  bóinii 
e:   **A5tif  ó   riAsC  b-rei-oin  tiom    -6.    -6.icbeo- 
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pn  ctii]ieA.'p  Aongu-p  iotncA|i  frÁn  5-co|\p  -^ 
ri-eiliociioTTi  ó|it)A.,  -^^ti-p  -6.  -ple^gA.  ó-p  -6«  cionn 

b|iti§  n-í».bóinne. 

54.    1omct3|^As   ce^5ló.i§   S^jAÁirine,   X)'pl- 

]A0  innfe^'OA.11  n^c  téi^^eA.'ó  Aongii)^  copp 
'OhiAjimu'oxs  piu,  -^^tif  50  11115  |:éin  leif  é  511]^ 
<6.n  Tn-bnti5  ói^  bóinn ;  A^u-p  /s  •oubA.iiAC 
5|AÁirine  n^c  ■pA.ib  neA.|ic  Aice  jréin  ai|i.  A 
h--Mcle  prí  ctn-p  5iAÁinne  pe-ó.-p-ó.  ^^tjf  ue^cc^ 
6.|A  ceA.nn  a.  cloinne  50  c|\itic/s  cent)  Cliopc^ 
llí  'Ohuibne,  m6.\^  0.  \\6-'bíy.x)ó.]K  X)Á.  le-ó.'piig^'ó 
-^S^r  "o^  lÁiticA.oninó.'ó ;  ^.^tip  if  a.tíi'L-mx)  \\o 
bÁ  i^n  ct-6.nn  pn  *Ohió.]Aniii'OA.  -«^S^-p  bi^*óc^c 
A.5  5í>.c  mA.c  -oiob,  -^^uf  mic  Ó5IA.C  /s^upbiAug- 
M-óce^^-ó  -6.5  ]:ó§n^tTi  -ooib,  ■^^ti-p  110  bÁ  cpiuc^ 
ceiiD  A>5  5A.C  TTiAC  "oiob.  'Oonnc'hA.'ó  m^c 
T)'hixS|\mu'OA.  tlí  *Olitiibrie,  iomo]A]Ao,  ^n  m^sC 
b^  feinne  •óíob,  A^up  i-p  x)o  "oo  5éilli*oíp  n^ 
m^c-6.  oile  .1.  Coc-Mt),  Connie.,  Seilbfeó.|\CA.c, 
A-^u-p  Oll-Min  ttlc-fó.tD^  TnA.c  'Oh1-^pml1•oA.  .1. 
mt^c  inline  pii§  1.^156^^11  ;  ^.511^  níoji  liió  -peA.]io 
4^5iip  lonniTiiiine  5h]AÁinne  •o'.ó.on  "0111116  'oi^ 
cloinn  féin  inÁ  •00  Oll^nn.     tlo  5111^1^0*0-6.11 
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^A^ib  n^  rriA^CA.  pn,  ^^iif  innpt)  ó^  "o-coif^ 
^5ti|^  ^  •o-cti|\tJf  X)óili)  ó  cúif  50  •oei-pe/S'ó  > 
^^uj'  A.5  5tti^i|"eA.cc  x)óib  mMÍle   -pe   tíon  a 

•0^11  ^  n-A.o]'  5ii<Ni*ó  -oiob  cpeut)  tíO'óetinfM'oí'p 
)réin  ó  bÁx)^ii]"A.n  -6.5  'oul  -6.  5-ceA>nn  co^a.i'ó 
^511]^  cóiirif^leo  \\e  pionn  tíia.c  Chiini-Ml'L 
A^^uf  |Ae  pi^nriMb  éi^iionri.  A  'ou1í)M|ac 
'Oonncli^'ó  m^c  ID'hi^^Atnu'OA.  tlí  IDhtiibne  jaiu 
Mi^NtTiMn  ^|\  ^  n-Áicib  -péiri,  A^jtif  "OÁ  n-'oeiin- 
]p^iT)í-p  -péiTi  pc  ]Ae  pionn  Yii,]\  bA^og-^L  •oóib- 
•peA.ri   -ó.on  nit) ;  -^^tif  intjrí^  n-'oeunf-M'oí'p,  A. 

55.  tlo  5ltiMfio'OA.]i  riA.  m^c^  pn    -^^uf  -^ 

S-pAinne  po-pc^oiii  fÁiLue  ^otnp^,  ^^uf  C115 
PÓ5  -^^tif  ■jrÁilce'oo  nió.c  ingine  -pig  LA.i7je^n  : 
^Z^'T  T^o  cu^*ó-OA.|i  le  céile    /^-pce^c  50   tl^c 

j)0  'oÁile^'ó  me-í^'ó^  feiirie  -pocMcme,  -^^uf 
leA^TiTic-^  |\éi*óe  -po  triil-pe  "ooib,  ^^SUf  'oeoc^ 
g^pb-^   gi^b^lc^s    A    5-copn/Mb    c^orh^  cuiii- 

7 
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•otiigúe,  5ti]i  hó.  nieif5emei'ói]i-§ló|\^c  lA.t)  a^x) 
u|\Áú  pn.  A^tif  -Min  pn  »00  lAvb^i^  5j\Áinne 
•00  ^tic  Áji'OTTiójA  fotu-p-^l/^n,  ^^tj-p  i-p  é  ^0 
^Á^iX) :  "  A  clA.nn  lonntritiin,  -po  mA^jibA.'o  "b-6v]i 
n-A.c-M]i  ie  fionn  itia.c  ChtiniAvill  c^-p  ce-6.nn 
co]i  ^^u]^  0011151-0.11  -6.  fíoúcÁriAv  jiif,  -^^tif 
X)iOj5tM'ó]-e  50  vn£y^t  ^si-p  é;  ^^tif  A.5  fúo  b^^A 
5-cu -0  'o'oi^peAcc  lí-ó.'p  r.-ó.c^]i,"  a^\\  p,  **  .1.  ^ 
M|im,  A>5tif  A.  éi'oeA.'ó,  ^^ttf  a.  lolf  ^i^ob^jA,  ^.^tif  ^ 
cleA.-p^  ^oile  '^St.if  5^.11^5 e  a]i  ceu'onA..  Komn- 
pe^'Of-^  -pein  eA.x)]Atiib  ia.'o,  ■^^ti'p  50  m-b^.-o 
feurj  CA.c^  "Dibfe  -óv  b-fAgAvil.  A5iif  h^J^^'6 
^5AsTn  -péin  riA.  cu^có.,  '^J^uf  nA.  ctii]An,  A^u-p 
n^  h-e-^|AC|A-M*óe  Áitne  opcunTouigce,  ^^uf  riA», 
biiMji,  A.5tif  riA.  bócÁince  ^mi  -poinn/'  goj 
n--oeÁp]iriA.  ^n  Ia.oix)  fo  -píof  : — 

'^OijiJiT),  A  clA.nn  T)tiió.|\mti'oó., 

'oeini'ó  bó>"p  b-irogltiiin  b-)?eicim  • 
50  m-b^í.'ó  foriA.  "oib  bA>]i  ri-eA.cc]i-^, 
cÁinig  cti5A.ib  f^eulA.  'oei^piA." 

**  An  ctoi'óeA.iTi  "oo  'ObonricliA.'ó, 

^n  TT1A.C  if  -jreApiA  -6.5  'OiA.|imiii'o  ; 
^^iif  -6.ri  50.  'oe^n5  -0.5  Coca.'ó, 
Cs  5-ce^nn  5^cA.  "poc^iiA  ci-^5^ix)/' 
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*♦  bei|i  A.  li1i]ie-6.(5  «-Mm  ■o'Otl^nti, 
-ptAn  5A.CA.  cojip  iriA.  iió.c^'ó ; 

•oon  CÍ  coTi5bAf  n-ó.  c-6vC-6.." 

HA.  copÁin  -^^tif  ri4>.  h-e-6>]ic|i^'ÓA ; 

-M]"5e  mnÁ  ^/^n  bui'oe, 

bi^ix)  ^5A.m  tule  -mh  ^on^|A." 

"  ITI^jAbA.i'ó  mnÁ  -^Jtif  tnion'OA.oiiie, 

nÁ  iDeinit)  'peó.lt  mi.  meA^b^t, 

•oeini'ó  •oeA.b^'ó  ^^tjf  imce^cc."    Giiigit). 

56.  A  li-Mcle  n,6v  t^oi'óe  pti    -0.   "oub-M-pc 
5|AÁinne  -piu  imce^cc  -o^^tif  ^  b-iro^ltiiTn  50 

i|:|Mnn. 

57.  tlo  5lti^ipo'OA.|i  HA.  'oe^^iTiA.cA.  fin  cum 
\a^  n-A-ifoip,  A^^uf  ceileA.bj^isi'o  "oo   5^?^^^^® 

^^uf  -oÁ  ceA^gl^c,  A^^u-p  'pÁ.^bA.i'O  iomcomA>i|\c 
beA.CA.'ó  -^^ti-pflAince  Aice,-6>5ti"p|\o  ciJi|AeA.'OA.|A 
^w  ceu'oriA.  leo  :  -6.511^  niop  f:Á5bA.'0A.|\  cupiA.'ó, 
F>if5i'óeA.c,  inÁ.  bMi-5A.ip5i*óe4sc  a.  5-c|AíocA.ib 


1 
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n-A.imp|A  irí<s  b-'pocA.i^i  ^5  'oeiinA^iTi  ^  li)-|:o§- 
tumcó.  50  m-b^-ó  infeA^'ómA.  i^x),  -^^uf  "oo 
bA-o^lA  ci\í  bli4>.'ó^nn^  ^  b-pc^i-p  bholcÁin. 

58.  lomcúfA.  flunn,  i^]a  m-beic  •oe^jAbr^ 
^up  imcigeA^tDA^ii  ó^n  clí>.riii  pn  T)liiA<]\mti'oA. 
^.-p  A>n  eA.cc]i^  pn,  ^10  tíon  'pé'oÁ  b-irtiA^c  ^5ti|' 
X)Á  n-ime^5l«^  50  mó\\ ;  -^^uf  ]\^f  pn  ^ao  cuin 

-réinne  A.'p  5^.0  AijAt)  ^  'p-6.bA.'0A.|i,  -^^u-p  -6.)^ 
t)-ueA.cc  A^A  Aon  Iáúa.i]a  'oóib  ]ao  inrii]"  "Pionti 
■00  511  c  Á]i*o  folu]"-5ló.n  •oóib  'oÁ.il  A.n  eA.cc]i^ 
pn  cloinne  *OViiA.]\mii'OA.  tlí  'Ohtiibne  ó  cúif 
50  'oei|AeA.'ó,  A.^tif  X)'p^)?piii5  •óíob  qieut)  •00 
•óeiin|?A.t)  iiiine  pn  ;  "  Oi]i  if  í^]\  cí  'oíbirei^A^e 
X)o  -óeiínMTi  o]\in|"A.  ]\o  ciia.'ó'oa.]^  a.]i  A.n  eA.ci:]\-<s 
vo,*'  ílo  "LA.bA.ip  Oi-pín,  A.5U]"  i]"  é  -po  iAÁ.it) : 
**  tlí  cionncA^c  -c>.or»  X)uine  -pif  pn  ó.cc  cu  yém, 
A.511I'  ní  lAA.cf A.mA>oi'one  A.5  feA.fA.iri  A.n  ^níiii 
nA.c  n-'oeÁf f nA.mA.f ,  A.5iif  if  olc  A.n  feA.ll  t)0 
liignif  A.]!  'OhiA.f muix)  O  'Oliuibne  uÁf  ceA.rin  : 
fíoccÁHA.,  A.5iif  Cofr>iA.c  A.5  rA.bA.ifc  a.  inline 
oile  •ómc  CA.f  ceA.nn  5A.ri  fA.lA.  inÁ  miof5A.if 

•00  beiC  A.5A.X)fA.  fÁ     C01TIA.1f    T)íl1A.fmil'0A. — '00  ,j 

féif  TnA.f  cuifif  A.n  'OA.if  pieA.nc  féin  í."  bA.' 
ciiiffeA.c  fionn  ó  riA.  bfiA.cfA.ib  fin  Oifín,!» 
pt)eA.'ó  níof  b-feitDif  teif  cofg  x)o  cuf  Mf . 
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5Q,  0*0  connAi|ic  fionn    ^Uji    t]\é^^   Oifir» 

ceyoriA.  é,  ]\o  -prntiAin  in^.  iiieó.nm>Mn  frem  nA.c 
•o-cioc^TA-o  ^11-p  ATI  u-imfnioTh  pn  -00  cof^  mtinó. 
'o-ci^eA.'ó  -pii^  5|\Áinne  •00  b^Aeti^^X),  ^^uf  •^ 
h--Mcle  pn  |\o  ctJ-M-o  ^^.n  pof  5^.11  ceiteA.!!)- 
\\&<X)  'o'phi4).niiA.ib  éi|iionn  50  TlÁc  5^]iÁinne, 
'^E^r  '^í^'^nnttige-^f  50  ceilb-oe  clif  oe  tnibf- 
1í)|iiA.c]AA.c  •01,     Hí  cu^  5|AÁinne  -6.01  inÁ  -MjAe 

•ÓO,  ^^tlf  -6.  'Otl'b-Ó.I^AU  -pif  -6.  'pó.'ÓA.^IC   'o'f'Á^bÁit, 

tiim  A.n  -MTi  pn.  Acc  cexsriA.,  -po  bÁ  ponn  -6.5 
g^í^bÁit  'oo  •riii'Li-p-li)]iiA.c]AA.i'b  ■^^tif  iDo  coiii-pAiu- 
cib  c^ome  c^]AÚ^nnA.cA.  m-piAe,  50  "o-cii^  ^|a  a 
coil  i:éin  í ;  A  h-Aiúle  pn    iio  glu^if  ponn 

l^etjluige-ó.cu  0]i|iCAw  50  'pÁn^^'OA.]!  pA^nnA. 
éi]iionii  ;  -6.511^  ^n  li)-|:A.icpri  phinri  ^"S^y 
5lit*^i^n^  V^»i  coicim  pn  -oA  n-iontTpAigi-o,  |\o 
iléi^eA.'OA.iA  -ó.on  ^Áip  TS^^e  -^5«!"  fonAvtri-Mtí 
^ice,  ^ij]^  cpom  5l^^^^^tí  A.  ce^nn  ^e  nÁi]Ae 
^**0-6.|\  iinne,  6.  plnnn/'  iy\\  Oi-pín,  "  cónrietj'o* 

60.  lomctjf^  clomne  t)1n^1MntJ'0A,  ca.|\  éif 
feAvCu  ni-btiA.'ÓAvnn^  'oo  cA.ico^ih  a^  iro^tmm 
A  n^/Mf^e,  cÁn^^x)^]!  t^y  cpíocA.il3  iiiiciAriA.  ^n 
'00"mA.intTiói]A,^5U|"ríí  ii-AiciAi-pce^^]!  -ó.n-nTice^c- 
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^ti-p  euttJi^  g-pÁinne  ]\e  fionn  tri^c  CVitJtTiA.ilt 
5A.n  ceiteA.'bjAA.'o  "ooibirein  ir»Á  "001^15  Oi-pionn, 

í>.h-Aictepn  ^oh-AlThtiin  "LA^igeA^n  a.  5-ceA.nti 
phiTin  A^uf  riA.  péinne,  -^^tif  •o'í:iia.5]A4>.'oa|A 
c^c  ^-p  fhionn.  "  ^1^15,  -^  'OliiO'piMiin^,  -^^tif 
p^^rptn^  t)íob  cjieut)  ^n  meix)  ia.]1|\|:m*o  pA.'o." 
Uéit)  T)ioii|Atiin5  -6.nii  pn  A^tif  -a'p^iriAtii^ 
•óío'bfA.11,  "Ceut)  i:eA.ii  a.  ri-A§A.i'ó  Avti  p]i 
Aw^tiinn,  nó  cotti|\a.c  4>.oinp|\."  Tlo  ctn^  fionn 
cent)  -00  coTÍrpA.c  ]AitJ,  A^uf  in^n  |iÁn54sX)^|A  50 
tÁCA.i|i  A.r»  conitA.inn  pn  ceToix)  n^  in^cA.  pr 

C]AÍ  cAwipn  'oíob  .lo  CA.-pn  t)Á  ^-ce-Min-Mli),  CA.|in 

**  mÁ  nio./jibc:.|'\  cetix)  f^n  to  'óíoli),  -^^uf  c^ieii'O 
•00  'oeun^r^m  jaiu  fút),  a.  Sh-pAinne  ?  ''     **  1il/i.(>  : 
|:-6.t>|"-6.  t)Á  n-ionni^-Mgi-o/*  ^|\  ^^Ainne,  "  'o'f^eti 
CA.in  A.n  'o-cioc^-Mt)  xiMT}  poccÁin  t)o  CA.]i|i4>.in5 

"  -^.^^r  "oo  beuiA-p-Mnn  -pA^oijife  •oóib  ^"^My  "o^ 
•pbocc  50  bjiÁc,  A.^uf  loriAvt)  a.  n-^u^».]!  xi. 
b-'Pi-^nnui^eA.cu,  A.^ti-p  ctup  -^5"]"  ce^nnu^ 
]iif  pn  "DO  cottiaII  Toóib  c^ie  bic  pop." 

61.  Céix)   SpiwiTine  -da  n-ionni^^igi'ó,  ^"^^f 


I 
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ponriA.  |ietiiii]AÁi*óce  X)ó^h,  Ace  ceo^riA^,  ]\o 
t£y]\]\ó^m'^  "Slí^ísmne  poccÁin  eA.co|A]i-^  ]:Á 
•óeoig,  As^iíf  "00  |\^'o^'ó  riA.  ciii|a  -^^Uf  rió. 
ceA^nncA.  pn  -oiSib,  -^^uf  "oo  i:ti^iAA.'OA.|A  lon^t) 
£>.  r\-A^tíy'\\    -6.  'b-p-ísnniiigtipcc  ó  phionn   ttia.c 

ireii^^'OA.  'ooib    jiip  b^.  Tiiei]"5e  TneTOiiA-gtoiA^c 
lA.'o,    ■^stif  "o'^^n    ponn    -6.3^11"    5^^11111  e    ^ 
j  b-fOC-Mp  -ó.  céite  50  'b-'}?tió.]iA.*o^H  bÁf. 

62.  5°^^  í  P^    cóptiige^cc   t)hi-6.|ATnux)-ó. 


TRANSLATION, 


THE  PtIESUIT  OF  DIAEMUID  AND 
GEAINNE. 

PART    SECOND. 


I.  AODHtheson  of  AndalaMacMoirne  spoke, 
and  what  he  said  was,  that  he  had  rather  perish 
in  seeking  those  berries  than  go  back  again  to 
his  mother's  country  ;  and  he  bade  Oisin  keep 
his  people  until  they  returned  again ;  and 
should  he  and  his  brother  fall  in  that  adven- 
ture, to  restore  his  people  to  Tir  Tairngire. 
And  those  two  good  warriors  took  leave  and 
farewell  of  Oisin  and  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Fenians,  and  went  their  ways ;  nor  is  it  told 
how  they  fared  until  they  reached  Ros  da 
shoileach,  which  is  called  Luimneach  now,  and 
it  is  not  told  how  they  were  entertained  that 
night.  They  rose  early  on  the  morrow,  nor 
halted  until  they  reached  Dubhros  of  Ui 
Fhiachrach,and  as  they  went  towards  the  forest 


they  found  the  track  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne 
there,  and  they  followed  the  track  to  the  door 
of  the  hunting  booth  in  which  were  Diarmuid 
and  Grainne.  Diarmuid  heard  them  coming 
to  the  hunting  booth,  and  stretched  an  active 
warrior  hand  over  his  broad  weapons,and  asked 
who  they  were  that  were  at  the  door.  "We 
[are]  of  the  ClannaMoirne,*' said  they.  "Which 
of  the  Clanna  Moirne  [are]  ye  ?  "  said  Diar- 
muid, *'  Aodh  the  son  of  Andala  Mac  Morna, 
and  Aonghus  the  son  of  Art  og  Mac  Morna,'* 
said  they.  *'  Wherefore  are  ye  come  to  this 
forest?"  said  Diarmuid.  "  Fionn  Mac  Cum- 
haill  hath  sent  us  to  seek  thy  head,  [that  is,] 
if  thou  be  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne."  **  I  am  he, 
indeed/'  quoth  Diarmuid.  *'  Well  then,"  said 
they,  **  Fionn  will  not  choose  but  get  thy  head, 
or  the  full  of  his  fist  of  the  berries  of  the 
quicken  of  Dubhros  from  us  in  eric  of  his 
father.'*  "  It  is  no  easy  matter  for  you  to  get 
either  of  those  things,'*  said  Diarmuid,  "  and 
woe  to  him  that  may  fall  under  the  power  of 
that  man.  I  also  know  that  he  it  was  that 
slew  your  fathers,  and  surely  that  should 
suffice  him  as  eric  from  you.*'  *' Truly  it  should 
suffice  thee,"  said  Aodh  the  son  of  Andala  Mac 
Morna,  "  to   have  taken  his  wife  from  Fionn 


without  reviling  him."  **  It  is  not  to  revile 
him  I  say  that,"  quoth  Diarmuid,  *'  but  I 
[once]  before  saw  him  do  the  like  to  Conan 
the  son  of  Fionn  of  Liathluachra,  as  I  will 
relate  to  you  now." 

2.  '*  Of  a  day  that  Fionn  was  in  Teamhair 
Luachra^  and  the  chiefs  and  great  nobles  of 
the  Fenians  of  Erin  by  him,  they  were  not 
long  before  they  saw  a  tall,  warriorlike,  ac- 
tively valiant  youth  [coming]  towards  them, 
completely  arrayed  in  weapons  and  armour  ; 
and  Fionn  enquired  of  the  Fenians  of  Erin 
whether  they  knew  him.  They  all  and  every 
one  said  that  they  knew  him  not.  '  Not  so 
I,'  quoth  Fionn,  *  I  perceive  that  he  is  an 
enemy  to  me.*  The  youth  came  before  them 
after  that,  and  greets  them.  Fionn  asks 
tidings  of  him,  who  he  was,  or  of  what  country 
or  what  region  he  came.  *  Conan  the  son  of 
Fionn  of  Liathluachra  is  my  name,'  said  he, 
*  and  my  father  was  at  the  slaying  of  thy  father 
at  the  battle  of  Cnucha,  and  he  perished  him- 
self for  that  act,  and  it  is  to  ask  for  his  place 
among  the  Fenians  that  we  are  now  come/* 
'  Thou  shalt  obtain  that,'  quoth  Fionn,  *  but 
thou  must  give  me  eric  for  my  father.'  *  Ask 
no  further  eric  of  him,'  said  Oisin,  *  since  his 


father  fell  by  thee.'^  <  I  will  not  take  that 
from  him/  said  Fionn,  *  for  I  must  needs  have 
more  eric  from  him/  '  What  eric  dost  thou 
ask  ? '  said  Conan.  *  It  is  but  the  large-headed 
worm  of  Cian  the  son  of  OilioU  Oluim,  to 
bring  its  head  to  me  in  eric  of  my  father/  said 
Fionn.  *  I  give  thee  a  good  counsel,  O  Conan/ 
said  Oisin,  *  to  depart  where  thou  wast  reared' 
and  to  ask  no  peace  of  Fionn  so  long  as  he 
shall  live/  " 

3.  **  *  What  is  that  worm/  asked  Conan, 
•that  I  should  not  cut  off  its  head?'  '  It  is 
[this]/  quoth  Oisin:  'of  a  time  that  OilioU 
Oluim  went  forth  out  of  Dun  Eocharmhuighe, 
with  Sadhbh  the  daughter  of  Conn  of  the 
hundred  battles,  his  wife  and  his  mate,  along 
with  him,  and  they  both  in  one  chariot,  and 
she  saw  a  blackthorn  branch  over  her  head 
covered  with  sloes.  A  desire  for  those  sloes 
came  upon  Sadhbh,  and  OilioU  shook  the 
.branch  over  the  upper  board  of  the  chariot,  so 
that  Sadhbh  ate  her  fill  of  them.  They 
returned  home  again,  and  Sadhbh  bore  a 
smooth  fair  lusty  son,  that  is,  Cian  the  son 
of  OilioU  Oluim  ;  and  the  king  of  Ciarruidhe 
Luachra'^  took  him  with  him  to  rear  him.  Now 
that  boy  was  so  with  a  caul  across  his  head. 


and  according  as  the  boy  increased  so  also 
the  caul  increased.* " 

4.  "  *  Cian  grew  and  enlarged  until  he  had 
completed  twenty  years,  and  Oilioll  had  two 
other  sons,  and  those  three  were  then  of  full 
strength.5  They  had  three  eachlachs,  that  is, 
servants,^  and  of  a  certain  time  the  servants 
went  to  the  house  of  Sgathan  the  son  of 
Scannlan  to  be  entertained.  Sgathan  used 
them  well  that  night,  and  said,  *  There  is  a 
feast  to-night  in  this  house  [prepared]  for 
Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill,  and  ye  shall  be  well  and 
plentifully  fed  elsewhere,  albeit  ye  come  not 
to  that  feast.''  They  ate  their  food  that  night, 
and  arose  early  on  the  morrow,  and  returned 
back  to  Dun  Eocharmhuighe,  and  the  three 
sons  of  Oilioll  Oluim  were  before  them  on  the 
plain ;  that  is,  Eoghan  mor,  Cormac  Cas,  and 
Cian ;  Eoghan  enquired  of  his  servant  where 
he  had  been  the  last  night.  *  We  were  in  the 
house  of  Sgathan  the  son  of  Scannlan.* 
'How  did  ye  fare  there?*  asked  Eoghan. 
'  We  fared  well,'  said  the  servant.  Cormac 
asked.  *  Well,'  said  the  servant.  Cian  asked 
his  servant  the  same  thing.  *  We  fared  ill,* 
said  Cian's  servant,  *  for  he  boasted  to  us  that 
he  had  a   feast    [prepared]   for   Fionn    Mac 


Cumhaill,  and  he  never  suffered  us  to  taste  it.' 

*  Believe  him    not/  said  the    other   servants, 

*  for  we  were  all   used  well.'     '  He  shall  pay 
me  for  not  using  my  servant  well/  said  Cian. 

*  Say  not  that/  said  Cormac  Cas,  *for  he  is 
my  fencing-master,  and  he  has  a  sufficient 
.ord/  that  is  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill.'  *  I  care  not 
said  Cian,  *  I  will  go  to  him  to  be  shaved.*  Now 
Cian  was  so  that  no  man  ever  shaved  him  but 
he  would  take  his  head  from  him,and  Cian  went 
his  ways  until  he  came  to  the  Dun  of  Sgathan 
the  son  of  Scannlan.  Sgathan  chanced  to 
be  on  the  plain  before  him,  and  Cian  asked 
him  to  shave  him.  *  I  will  do  so/  said  Scann- 
lan, [Sgathan]  for  that  is  my  trade,  to  shave  ; 
and  yonder  is  the  house  where  I  do  it,  do  thou 
go  on  before  me  to  it  ;*  and  Cian  went  to  the 
house.  Scathan  went  to  his  sleeping  house, 
and  put  on  himself  his  arms  and  his  armour, 
and  then  he  brought  a  knife  and  water  in  his 
hand,  and  went  where  Cian  was.  '  Where- 
fore hast  thou  brought  those  weapons  with 
thee?'  said  Cian.  *  I  hear,'  quoth  Scannlan, 
[Sgathan]  *  that  thou  art  wont  to  slay  every 
one  that  shaves  thee,  and  [nevertheless]  I  will 
shave  thee  for  the  future/ '' 

5.  '*  *  Thereafter  Sgathan  loosed  the  bind- 


ing  which  was  upon  the  head  of  Cian,  and 
found  a  large  caul  from  ear  to  ear  upon  him. 
*  Is  this  the  reason  that  thou  killest  every  one 
that  shaves  thee  ?'  asked  Sgathan.  '  It  surely 
is/  said  Cian,  *and^  thou  needest  not  fear 
me/  *I  pledge  my  word/  said  Scannlan, 
'that  I  will  now  do  what  would  cause  thee  to 
slay  me,  that  I  may  know  what  reason  thou 
hast  here/  Upon  that  he  gave  a  rip  of  the 
knife  across  the  caul,  so  that  a  worm  sprang 
out  of  it,  and  rose  with  a  swift  very  light 
bound  until  it  reached  the  very  top  of  the 
dwelling ;  and  as  it  descended  from  above  it 
met  the  spear  of  Cian,  and  twisted  itself  in 
hard  firm  indissoluble  knots  about  the  head  of 
the  spear.  After  Cian's  head  was  shaved 
Sgathan  would  fain  have  killed  the  worm,  but 
Cian  said  not  to  kill  it  until  he  himself  should 
have  taken  it  to  Sadhbh,  the  daughter  of 
Conn  of  the  hundred  battles,  *  for  in  her  w^omb 
that  worm  was  generated/  " 

6.  *' '  After  that,  Sgathan  applied  balsams 
and  healing  herbs  to  the  wounds  of  Cian,  and 
Cian  went  his  ways  to  Dun  Eocharmhuighe 
bearing  his  spear  before  him,  and  the  worm 
knotted  to  it.  Oilioll  Oluim  and  Sadhbh 
chanced  to  be  before  him  upon  the  plain,  and 
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Cian  told  them  the  story  of  the  worm  from 
first  to  last.  Oilioll  said  to  kill  the  worm,  but 
Sadhbh  said  that  it  should  not  be  killed  *  for 
we  know  not/  quoth  she,  *  but  that  it  and 
Cian  may  be  fated  to  have  the  same  span  of 
life;'  and  the  counsel  upon  which  Oilioll  and 
Sadhbh  determined  was  this,  to  put  a  strong 
defence  of  wood  around  it,  and  to  send  it 
every  day  nourishment  and  a  plentiful  portion 
of  meat  and  drink/  " 

7.  *'  *  That  worm  grew  and  increased  so 
that  it  was  needful  to  open  the  enclosure  round 
it,  and  to  build  for  it  a  very  fast  [and  larger] 
house.  Thence  it  grew  and  increased  [yet] 
to  the  end  of  a  year,  so  that  there  were  a 
hundred  heads^  upon  it,  and  that  it  mattered 
not  into  which  head  came  the  food  that  was 
sent  to  it,  and  it  would  swallow  a  hero  or  a 
warrior  with  his  arms  and  his  armour  in  each 
of  its  greedy  ravening  heads. '  "" 

8.  •*  *  Now  at  that  very  time  and  season  the 
king  of  Ciarruidhe  Luachra  came  to  see  his 
foster-son,  that  is,  Cian  the  son  of  Oilioll ; 
and  when  he  had  heard  the  account  of  that 
worm  he  went  to  gaze  and  marvel  at  it,  and 
rose  and  stood  upon  the  top  of  the  wall. 
When  the  worm  got  sight  of  him  it  gave  an 


eager,  deadly,  hostile  spring  upon  him,  so 
that  it  lopped  off  his  leg  from  the  thigh  down  ; 
and  when  the  women  and  the  small  people"  of 
the  place  saw  that  deed,  they  all  fled  and  left 
the  Dun  desert  and  empty  after  them.  When 
Oilioll  heard. that,  he  said  that  the  worm  should 
be  slain  lest  it  might  do  some  greater  horror 
^han  [even]  that,  and  Sadhbh  consented  that 
t  should  be  slain.  When  the  household  had 
gotten  that  leave,  they  kindled  the  Dun  into 
a  dusky-red  crimson-flaming  blaze  of  fire 
around  it  [i.e.  the  worm].  Then  when  the 
worm  perceived"  the  heat  of  the  fire  touching 
it  and  the  house  falling  upon  it,  it  rose  up- 
wards with  an  airy  exceeding  light  spring 
through  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  went  its 
way  westward  with  the  household  after  it, 
until  it  reached  the  dark  cave  of  Fearna  in 
the  cantred  of  Corca  Ui  Dhuibne.^3  It  en- 
tered into  the  cave  and  made  a  wilderness  of 
that  cantred  round  about  it,  so  that  Fionn  and 
the  Fenians  of  Ireland  dare  not  either  chase 
or  hunt  there  during  the  life  of  that  worm  : 
and  its  head  it  is  that  Fionn  asks  of  thee,  O 
Conan'  said  Oisin.'^ 

9.  ** '  Howbeit.'  said  Conan,  '  I  had  rather 
meet  my  death  in  seeking  that  eric  than  go 
back  again  where  I  was  reared.'" 
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10.  "Thereat he  took  leave  and  farewell  of 
Oisin  and  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Fenians,  and 
went  his  ways  to  the  place  where  the  worm 
was.  When  Conan  beheld  it  he  put  his 
finger  into  the  silken  loop  of  the  Ga  dearg, 
and  it  was  I  myself  that  had  lent  him  the  Ga 
dearg,"  said  Diarmuid,  "  for  I  had  conceived 
an  attachment  and  affection  for  him;  for  I 
knew  that  nothing  in  the  world  could  slay  it 
unless  the  Ga  dearg  did.  And  he  made  a 
careful  cast  of  it,  so  that  he  put  it  through  the 
navel  of  the  worm,  and  killed  it  by  virtue  of 
that  cast,  and  took  one  of  its  heads  into  the 
presence  of  Fionn  ;  and  when  Fionn  knew 
the  head,  he  said  that  he  would  not  be  con- 
tent without  getting  further  eric  from  Conan 
for  his  father.  Now  at  that  very  time  and 
season  there  came  towards  the  tulach  where 
we  all  were  then,  a  mighty  very  swift  stag; 
and  we  all  followed  the  stag.  When  Conan 
saw  that  he  covered  the  retreat  of  the  Fe- 
nians,'4  and  he  himself  and  Fionn  followeth  the 
stag ;  and  no  tidings  are  told  of  them  until 
they  reached  us  at  evening  time,  and  a  hind 
quarter  of  the  stag  upon  Conan  following 
Fionn,  and  Fionn  never  required  eric  from 
Conan  from  that  time  to  this  :  and  by  your 
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hands,  O  children  of  Moirne,'*  quoth  Diarmuid, 
"we  know  not  whether  it  was  fairly  or  by 
force  that  Conan  made  Fionn  grant  him  peace 
that  day,  and  methinks  that  was  not  more 
unjust  than  to  require  of  you  too  eric  for  his 
father,  seeing  it  should  suffice  him  that  ye 
were  [yet]  in  your  mothers'  wombs  when  your 
fathers  fell  by  him,  without  sending  you  to 
seek  the  quicken  berries  of  Dubhros  or  my 
head,  for  that  is  the  warrior's  head  that  Fionn 
requires  of  you ;  and  which  ever  of  these 
things  ye  shall  take  him,  yet  shall  ye  not  get 
peace  after  all." 

II."  What  berries  are  those  that  Fionn  re- 
quires/' asked  Grainne,  "that they  cannot  be 
got  for  him  ?"  "  They  are  these,"  said  Diar- 
muid :  "  the  Tuatha  De  Danaan  left  a  quicken 
tree  in  the  cantred  of  Ui  Fhiachrach,  and  in 
all  berries  that  grow  upon  that  tree  there  are 
many  virtues,  that  is,  there  is  in  every  berry 
of  them  the  exhilaration  of  wine  and  the  sa- 
tisfying of  old  mead  ;  and  whoever  should  eat 
three  berries  of  them,  had  he  completed  a 
hundred  years,  he  would  return  to  the  age  of 
thirty  years.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  giant, 
hideous  and  foul  to  behold,  keeping  that 
quicken  tree  j  [he  is  wont  to  be]  every  day  at 
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the  foot  of  itf  and  to  sleep  every  night  at  the 
top.  Moreover  he  has  made  a  desert  of  that 
cantred  round  about  him,  and  he  cannot  be 
slain  until  three  terrible  strokes  be  struck 
upon  him  of  an  iron  club  that  he  has,  and  that 
club  is  thus  ;  it  has  a  thick  ring  of  iron  through 
its  end,  and  the  ring  around  his  [i.e.  the 
giant's]  body  ;  he  has  moreover  taken  as  a 
covenant  from  Fionn  and  from  the  Fenians  of 
Erin  not  to  hunt  that  cantred,  and  when 
Fionn  outlawed  me  and  became  my  enemy/s 
I  got  of  him  leave  to  hunt,  but  that  I  should 
never  meddle  with  the  berries.  And,  0 
children  of  Moirne/'  quoth  Diarmuid,  **  choose 
ye  between  combat  with  me  for  my  head,  and 
going  to  seek  the  berries  from  the  giant.'*  **  I 
swear  by  the  rank  of  my  tribe  among  the  Fe- 
nians,*' said  [each  of)  the  children  of  Moirne, 
"  that  I  will  do  battle  with  thee  first. " 

12.  Thereupon  those  good  warriors,  that  is, 
the  children  of  Moirne  and  Diarmuid,  har- 
nessed their  comely  bodies  in  their  array  of 
weapons  of  valour  and  battle,  and  the  combat 
that  they  resolved  upon  was  to  fight  by  the 
strength  of  their  hands. ^^ 

13.  Hovvbeit  Diarmuid  bound  tliem  be  th 
I'ponthat  spot.     "  Tho«i  liast  fought  that  stnie 
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well,"  said  Grainne,  "  and  I  vow  that  [even] 
if  the  children  of  Moirne  go  not  to  seek  those 
berries,  I  will  never  lie  in  thy  bed  unless  I  get 
a  portion  of  them,  although^^  that  is  no  fit 
thing^^  for  a  woman  to  do ;  and  I  shall  not 
live  if  I  taste  not  those  berries.*' 

14.  *'  Force  me  not  to  break  peace  with  the 
Searbhan  Lochlannach,'^  said  Diarmuid,  **for 
he  would  none  the  more  readily  let  me  take 
them/*  "  Loose  these  bonds  from  us/'  said 
the  children  of  Moirne  "  and  we  will  go  with 
thee,  and  we  will  give  ourselves  for  thy  sake." 
**  Ye  shall  not  come  with  me/'  said  Diarmuid, 
**for  were  ye  to  see  one  glimpse^^  of  the 
giant,  ye  would  more  likely  die  than  live 
after  it."  **  Then  do  us  the  grace/*  said  they, 
*'  to  slacken  the  bonds  on  us,  and  to  let  us 
[go]  with  thee  privately  that  we  may  see  thy 
battle  with  the  giant  before  thou  hew  the 
heads  from  our  bodies  ;"  and  Diarmuid  did  so. 

15.  Then  Diarmuid  went  his  ways  to  the 
Searbhan  Lochlannach,  and  the  giant  chanced 
to  be  asleep  before  him.  He  dealt  him  a 
stroke  of  his  foot,  so  that  the  giant  raised  his 
head  and  gazed  up  at  Diarmuid,  and  what  he 
said  was,  "  Is  it  that  thou  would  stfain  break 
peace,  O  son  of  O'Duibhne  ?"    **It  is  not  that/' 


said  Diarmuid,  "but  that  Grainne  the  daughter 
of  Cormac  has  conceived  a  desire  for  those 
berries  which  thou  hast,  and  it  is  to  ask  the  full 
of  a  fist  of  those  berries  from  thee  that  I  am 
now  come."  **  I  swear,"  quoth  the  giant,  "were 
it  [even]  that  thou  shouldst  have  no  children 
but  that  birth  [now]  in  her  womb,  and  were 
there  but  Grainne  of  the  race  of  Cormac  the 
son  of  Art,  and  were  I  sure  that  she  should 
perish  in  bearing  that  child,  that  she  should 
never  taste  one  berry  of  those  berries."  " ' 
may  not  do  thee  treachery,"  said  Diarmuid, 
"  therefore  [I  now  tell  thee]  it  is  to  seek  thera 
by  fair  means  or  foul  that  I  am  come  upon 
this  visit.'* 

1 6.  The  giant,  having  heard  that,  rose  up 
and  stood,  and  put  his  club  over  his  shoulder, 
and  dealt  Diarmuid  three  mighty  strokes,  so 
that  he  wrought  him  some  little  hurt  in  spite 
of  the  shelter  of  his  shield.  And  when  Diar- 
muid marked  the  giant  off  his  guard'°  he  cast 
his  weapons  upon  the  ground,  and  made  an 
eager  exceeding  strong  spring  upon  the  giant, 
so  that  he  was  able  with  his  two  hands  to 
grasp  the  club.  Then  he  hove  the  giant  from 
he  earth  and  hurled  him  round  him,  and  he 
stretched  the  iron    ring  that  was   about  the 
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giant's  head"  [and]  through  the  end  of  the  club, 
and  when  the  club  reached  him  [Diarmuid]  he 
struck  three  mighty  strokes  upon  the  giant,  so 
that  he  dashed  his  brains  out  through  the 
openings  of  his  head  and  of  his  ears,  and  left 
him  dead  without  life  ;"  and  those  two  of  the 
Clanna  Moirne  w^ere  looking  at  Diarmuid  as 
he  fought  that  strife. 

17.  When  they  saw  the  giant  fall  they  too 
came  forth,  and  Diarmuid  sat  him  down  weary 
and  spent  after  that  combat,  and  bade  the 
children  of  Moirne  bury  the  giant  under  the 
brushwood  of  the  forest,  so  that  Grainne  might 
not  see  him,  "  and  after  that  go  ye  to  seek  her 
also,  and  bring  her  with  ye.  The  children 
of  Moirne  drew  the  giant  forth  into  the  wood, 
and  put  him  underground,  and  went  for 
Grainne  and  brought  her  to  Diarmuid.  ''There, 
O  Grainne,"  said  Diarmuid,  *'  are  the  berries 
thou  didst  ask  for,  and  do  thou  thyself  pluck 
of  them  whatever  pleases  thee.'*  "  I  swear," 
said  Grainne,  "  that  I  will  not  taste  a  single 
berry  of  them  but  the  berry  that  thy  hand 
shall  pluck,  O  Diarmuid/'  Thereupon  Diar- 
muid rose  and  stood,  and  plucked  the  berries 
for  Grainne  and  for  the  children  of  Moirne,  so 
that  they  ate  their  fill  of  them 
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1 8.  When  they  were  filled  Diarmuid  spoke, 
and  said :  **  O  children  of  Moirne,  take  as 
many  as  ye  can  of  these  berries,  and  tell 
Fionn  that  it  was  ye  yourselves  that  slew  the 
Searbhan  Lochlannach.'*  "  We  swear/* 
quoth  they,  "  that  we  grudge^^  what  we  shall 
take  to  Fionn  of  them;"  and  Diarmuid  plucked 
them  a  load  of  the  berries.  Then  the  children 
of  Moirne  spoke  their  gratitude  and  thanks  to 
Diarmuid  after  the  boons  they  had  received 
from  him,  and  went  their  ways  where  Fionn 
and  the  Fenians  of  Erin  were.  Now  Diar- 
muid and  Grainne  went  into  the  top  of  the 
quicken  tree,  and  laid  them  in  the  bed  of  the 
Searbhan  Lochlannach,  and  the  berries  below 
were  but  bitter  berries  compared  to  the  berries 
that  were  above  upon  the  tree. 

19.  The  children  of  Moirne  reached  Fionn, 
and  Fionn  asked  their  tidings  of  them  from 
first  to  last.  "  We  have  slain  the  Searbhan 
Lochlannach,"  quoth  they,  "and  have  brought 
the  berries  of  Dubhros  in  eric  of  thy  father,  if 
perchance  we  may  get  peace  for  them.' 
Then  they  gave  the  berries  into  the  hand  of 
Fionn,  and  he  knew  the  berries,  and  put  them 
under  his  nose,  and  said  to  the  children  of 
Moirne,    "I  swear,"    quoth   Fionn,    *' that  it 
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was  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne  that  gathered  these 
berries,  for  I  know  the  smell  of  the  son  of 
O'Duibhne's  skin  on  them,  and  full  sure  I  am 
that  he  it  was  that  slew  the  Searbhan  Loch- 
lannach  ;  and  I  will  go  to  learn  whether  he  is 
alive  at  the  quicken  tree.  Howbeit,  it  shall 
profit  you  nothing  to  have  brought  the  berries 
to  me,  and  ye  shall  not  get  your  fathers* 
place  among  the  Fenians  until  ye  give  me 
eric  for  my  father. 

1'  20.  After  that  he  caused  the  seven  batta- 
lions of  the  standing  Fenians  to  assemble  to 
one  place,  and  he  went  his  ways  to  Dubhros 
of  Ui  Fhiachrach ;  and  followed  Diarmuid's 
track  to  the  foot  of  the  quicken  tree,  and 
found  the  berries  without  any  watch  upon 
them,  so  that  they  [all]  ate  their  fill  of  them. 
The  great  heat  [i.e.  the  heat  of  the  noon  day] 
then  overtook  them,  and  Fionn  said  that  he 
would  stay  at  the  foot  of  the  quicken  till  that 
heat  should  be  past;  *'  for  I  know  that  Diar- 
muid is  in  the  top  of  the  quicken.*'  **  It  is  a 
great  sign  of  envy'4  in  thee,  O  Fionn,  to 
suppose  that  Diarmuid  would  abide  in  the  top 
of  tlie  quicken  and  he  knowing  that  thou  art 
intei.t  on  slaying  him,"  said  Oisin. 

21.  Alter  they  had  made  this  speech  Fionn 
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asked  for  a  chess-board  to  play,  and  he  said 
to  Oisin,  ''  I  would  play  a  game  with  thee 
upon  this  [chess-board]/'  They  sit  down  at 
either  side  of  the  board ;  namely,  Oisin,  and 
Oscar,  and  the  son  of  Lughaidh,  and  Diorruing, 
the  son  of  Dobhar  O'Baoisgne  on  one  side^ 
and  Fionn  upon  the  other  side. 

22.  Howbeit  they  were  playing  that  [game 
of]  chess'5  with  skill  and  exceeding  cunning, 
and  Fionn  so  played  the  game  against  Oisin 
that  he  had  but  one  move  alone  [to  make], 
and  what  Fionn  said  was  :  "  One  move  there 
is  to  win  thee  the  game,  O  Oisin,  and  I  dare 
all  that  are  by  thee  to  shew  thee  that  move.'' 
Then  said  Diarmuid  in  the  hearing  of  Grainne 
"  I  grieve  that  thou  art  thus  in  a  strait  about  a 
move,  O  Oisin,  and  that  I  am  not  there  t<s 
teach  thee  that  move."  *'  It  is  worse  for  thee 
that  thou  art  thyself,"  said  Grainne,  "  in  the 
bed  of  the  Searbhan  Lochlannach,  in  the  top 
of  the  quicken,  with  the  seven  battalions  of 
the  standing  Fenians  round  about  thee  intent 
upon  thy  destruction,  than  that  Oisin  should 
lack  that  move."  Then  Diarmuid  plucked 
one  of  the  berries,  and  aimed  at  the  man  that 
should  be  moved ;  and  Oisin  moved  that  man 
and  turned  the  game  against  Fionn  in  like 
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manner.  It  was  not  long  before  the  game 
was  in  the  same  state  the  second  time,  [i.e. 
they  began  to  play  again,  and  Oisin  was 
again  worsted],  and  when  Diarmuid  beheld 
that,  he  struck  the  second  berry  upon  the  man 
that  should  be  moved  ;  and  Oisin  moved  that 
man  and  turned  the  game  against  Fionn  in 
ike  manner.  Fionn  was  carrying  the  game 
against  Oisin  the  third  time,  and  Diarmuid 
Struck  the  third  berry  upon  the  man  that 
would  give  Oisin  the  game,  and  the  Fenians 
raised  a  mighty  shout  at  that  game.  Fionn 
spoke,  and  what  he  said  was  :  *'  I  marvel  not 
at  thy  winning  that  game,  O  Oisin,  seeing 
that  Oscar  is  doing  his  best  for  thee,  and  that 
thou  hast  [with  thee]  the  zeal  of  Diorruing, 
and  the  skilled  knowledge  of  the  son  of  Lugh- 
aidh,  and  the  prompting  of  the  son  of 
O'Duibhne."  "  It  is  [i.e.  shews]  great  envy 
in  thee,  O  Fionn,"  quoth  Oscar,  "  to  think 
that  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne  would  stay  in  the 
top  of  this  tree  with  thee  in  wait  for  him." 
"  With  which  of  us  is  the  truth,  O  son  of 
O'Duibhne,"  said  Fionn,  *'  with  me  or  with 
Oscar?"  *'  Thou  didst  never  err  in  thy  good 
judgment,  O  Fionn,'*  said  Diarmuid,  "  and  I 
indeed  and  Grainne  are  here  in  the  bed  of  the 
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Searbban  Locblannach."  Then  Diarmuid 
caught  Grainne,  and  gave  her  three  kisses  in 
presence  of  Fionn  and  the  Fenians.  *'  It 
grieves  me  more  that  the  seven  battalions  of 
the  standing  Fenians  and  [all]  the  men  of 
Erin  should  have  witnessed  thee  the  night 
thou  didst  take  Grainne  from  Teamhair,  seeing 
that  thou  wast  my  guard  that  night,  than  that 
these  that  are  here  should  witness  thee  ;  and 
thou  shalt  give  thy  head  for  those  kisses/' 
said  Fionn. 

23.  Thereupon  Fionn  arose  with  the  four 
hundred  hirelings  that  he  had  on  wages  and 
on  stipend,  with  intent  to  kill  Diarmuid ;  and 
Fionn  put  their  hands  into  each  others'  hands 
round  about  that  quicken,  and  warned  them 
on  pain  [of  losing]  their  heads,  and  as  they 
would  preserve  their  life,  not  to  let  Diarmuid 
pass  out  by  them.  Moreover,  he  promised 
them  that  to  whatever  man  of  the  Fenians  of 
Erin  should  go  up  and  bring  him  the  head  of 
Diarmuid  O'Duibhne,  he  would  give  his  arms 
and  his  armour,  with  his  father's  and  his 
grandfather's  place  [rank]  among  the  Fenians 
freely.  Garbh  of  Sliabh  Cua*^  answered,  and 
what  he  said  was,  that  it  was  Diarmuid 
O'Duibhne's    father,    Donn    O'Dpnnchudha, 
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that  had  slain  his  father ;  and  to  requite  that 
he  would  go  to  avenge  him  upon  Diarmuid, 
and  he  went  his  way  up.  Now  it  was  shown 
to  Aonghus  an  bhrogha  what  a  strait  Diar- 
muid was  in,  and  he  came  to  succour  him 
without  knowledge  or  perception  of  the 
Fenians  ;  ana  when  Garbh  of  Sliabh  Cua  had 
got  up  into  the  top  of  the  quicken,  Diarmuid 
gave  him  a  stroke  of  his  foot  and  flung  him 
down  into  the  midst  of  the  Fenians,  so  that 
Fionn's  hirelings  took  off  his  head, for  Aonghus 
had  put  the  form  of  Diarmuid  upon  him.  After 
he  was  slain  his  own  shape  came  upon  him 
[again],  and  Fionn  and  the  Fenians  of  Erin 
knew  him,  so  that  they  said  that  it  was  Garbh 
who  fell  there. 

24.  Then  said  Garbh  of  Sliabh  Crot^'  that 
he  would  go  to  avenge  his  father  also  upon 
the  son  of  O'Duibhne,  and  he  went  up,  and 
Aonghus  gave  him  a  stroke  of  his  foot,  so  that 
he  flung  him  down  in  the  midst  of  the  Fenians 
with  the  form  of  Diarmuid  upon  him,  and 
Fionn's  people  took  off  his  head ;  and  Fionn 
said  that  that  was  not  Diarmuid  but  Garbh, 
[for  he  took  his  own  form  again]  and  he 
asked  the  third  time  who  would  go  up.  Garbh 
of  Sliabh  Guaire*^  ?aid  that  he  would  go,  and 
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that  it  was  Donn  O'Donnchudha  that  had 
slain  his  father,  and  that  therefore  he  would  gc 
to  avenge  him  upon  the  son  of  O'Duibhne,  and 
he  got  him  up  into  the  top  of  the  quicken. 
Diarmuid  gave  him  a  stroke  of  his  foot  so  that 
be  flung  him  down,  and  Aonghus  put  the  form 
of  Diarmuid  upon  him,  so  that  the  Fenians 
slew  him.  Now  the  nine  Garbhs  of  the 
Fenians  were  thus  slain  under  a  false  appear- 
ance by  the  people  of  Fionn. 

25.  As  for  Fionn,  after  the  fall  of  the  nine 
Garbhs^^  of  the  Fenians,  namely,  Garbh  of 
Sliabh  Cua,  and  Garbh  of  Sliabh  Crot,  and 
Garbh  of  Sliabh  Guaire,  and  Garbh  of  Sliabh 
muice,3°  and  Garbe  of  Sliabh  mor,3'  and 
Garbh  of  Sliabh  Lugha,^^  and  Garbh  of  Ath 
fraoich,33  and  Garbh  of  Sliabh  Mis,34  and 
Garbh  of  Drom  mor,3S  he  was  full  of  anguish 
and  of  faint-heartedness  and  of  grief. 

26.  Howbeit  Aonghus  said  that  he  would 
take  Grainne  with  him.  **  Take  her,"  said 
Diarmuid,  "and  if  I  be  alive  at  evening  I  will 
follow  you  ;  and  if  Fionn  kills  me,  whatever 
children  Grainne  may  have,  rear  and  bring 
them  up  well,  and  send  Grainne  to  her  own 
father  to  Teamhair."  Aonghus  took  leave 
and  farewell  of  Diarmuid,  and  flung  his  magic 
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mantle  round  about  Grainne  and  about  him- 
self, and  they  departed,  trusting  in  the  mantle, 
without  knowledge  or  perception  of  the 
Fenians,  and  no  tidings  are  told  of  them  until 
they  reached  the  Brugh  over  the  Boyne. 

27.  Then  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne  spoke,  and 
what  he  said  was  :  "  I  will  go  down  to  thee, 
0  Fionn,  and  to  the  Fenians  ;  and  I  will  deal 
slaughter  and  discomfiture  upon  thee  and 
upon  thy  people,  seeing  that  I  am  certain  thy 
wish  is  to  allow  me  no  deliverance,  but  to  work 
my  death  in  some  place  :  and  moreover,  see- 
lag  that  it  is  not  mine  to  escape  from  this 
danger  which  is  before  me,  since  I  have  no 
friend  nor  companion  in  the  far  regions  of  the 
great  world^^  under  whose  safeguard  or  pro- 
tection37  I  might  go,  since  full  often  have  I 
wrought  them  [i.e.,  the  warriors  of  the  world] 
death  and  desolation  for  love  of  thee.  For 
there  never  came  upon  thee  battle  nor  com- 
bat, strait  nor  extremity  in  my  time,  but  I 
would  adventure  myself  into  it  for  thy  sake 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  Fenians,  and  moreover 
I  used  to  do  battle  before  thee  and  after  thee.^^ 
And  I  swear,  O  Fionn,  that  I  will  well  avenge 
myself,  and  that  thou  shalt  not  get  me  for 
nothing.' 
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28.  "Therein  speaks  Diarmuid  truth/*  said 
Osgar,  "  and  give  him  mercy  and  forgive- 
ness." *'  I  will  not;*  said  Fionn,  "  to  all 
eternity ;  and  he  shall  not  get  peace  .nor  rest 
for  ever  till  he  give  me  satisfaction  for  every 
slight  that  he  hath  put  upon  me/'  "  It  is  a 
foul  shame  and  sign  of  jealousy  in  thee  to  say 
that,"  quoth  Oscar ;  *'  and  I  pledge  the  vi^ord 
of  a  true  warrior,"  quoth  he,  "  that  unless  the 
firmament  fall  down  upon  me,  or  the  earth 
open  beneath  my  feet,  I  will  not  suffer  thee 
nor  the  Fenians  of  Erin  to  give  him  cut  nor 
wound  :  and  I  take  his  body  and  his  life  under 
the  protection  of  my  bravery  and  my  valour, 
[vowing]  that  I  will  take  him  safe  in  spite  of 
the  men  of  Erin.  And,  O  Diarmuid,  come 
down  out  of  the  tree,  since  Fionn  will  not 
grant  thee  mercy;  and  I  take  thee,  pledging 
my  body  and  my  life  that  no  evil  shall  be  done 
thee  to-day." 

29.  Then  Diarmuid  rose  and  stood  upon  a 
high  bough  of  the  boughs  of  the  tree,  and  rose 
up  with  an  airy  bound,  light,  bird-like,  by  the 
shafts  of  his  spear,  so  that  he  got  the  breadth 
of  his  two  soles  of  the  grass-green  earth,  and 
he  passed  out  far  beyond  Fionn  and  the 
Fenians  0^  Erin  ;  and  here  in  this  lay  is  ful 
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Bet  down  every  dispute  and  every  word  that 
came  to  pass  between  them  [the  Fenians] 
from  their  [first]  coming  to  the  tree  until  they 
and  Diarmuid  parted  from  one  another, 
namely  :39 

I  remember  the  play 

Which  the  chief  of  the  Fenians  played ; 
Which  Fionn  [played]  and  his  son, 
At  Bun  Irse  in  the  west. 

myself  sat  down  to  the  table, 
I  myself  and  my  two  sons ; 
At  the  shoulder  of  Fionn  O'Baoisgne, 
Alas  !  to  us  it  was  pleasant. 

The  chess-board  was  put  betwixt  us, 

Both  chief  and  warrior  ;4o 

The  men  were  playing, 

And  that  was  no  trifling  play. 
Diarmuid,  the  white-toothed,  throws 

A  berry  from  above  upon  the  table  ; 

Oisin  raises  it  speedily, 

And  puts  a  man  in  its  place. 

Fionn.  Fionn  said  at  last, 

"  There  is  some  one  in  the  tree  ; 
And  that  will  be  the  terrific  slaughter 
[The    one]    which   we    shall    have 
[fighting]  against  him." 
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Oscar.  Then  spoke  Oscar, 

The  son  of  the  fierce  noble  Gisin  ; 

"  O  king,  which  of  the  men 

Is  he  for  whom  thou  wishest  ?"4^ 

Fionn.  ''  Set  me  not  astray, 

O  man,  though  good  thy  hand  ; 
For  that  is  the  dreadful  slaughter 
Which  we  shall  have  about  the  table." 

Oscar.  *'  Say  not  that,  O  king, 

And  let  there  not  be  constant  dis- 
pleasure in  thy  face  ; 
Were  Diarmuid  hateful  to  thee 
It  were  fitting  to  leave  him  to  us." 

Faolan.  Then  speaks  Faolan, 

And  he  inciting  the  heroes  ; 
*' We  will  not  let  Diarmuid  go 
With  any  one  that  lives." 

«  Foul  fall  thee,  Oscar, 

0  man  that  incitest  every  battle ; 
That  sayest  thou  wouldst  take  with 

thee  a  warrior, 
In  spite  of  me  and  of  my  father." 

Oscar.  '*  Come  down,  O  Diarmuid, 

1  myself  take  thee  in  hand ; 
[Vowing]  that  1  will  bear  thee  safe 
By  force  from  the  Fenians  of  Erin." 
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GoII.  "Thy  words  are  big,  O  Oscar," 

Said  gloomy  Goll  of  the  strokes ; 
To  say  that  thou  wouldst  bear  away 

a  warrior  with  thee 
By  force  from  the  assembly  of  the 

men  of  Erin.'' 

Oscar.  "'Tis   not  thou  that   incltest  against 

me,  O  Goll,42 
The  swift  clans  of  the  great  deeds  ; 
The  clans  hostile  to  Diarmuid^ 
The  clans  that  challenge  a  mighty 

warrior.'* 

Goll.  **  If  that  be  thy  speech, 

O  warrior  of  the  hard  fights ; 

Let  thy  blows  be  proved  to  us, 
In  that  combat'^3  which  thou  under- 
takest.'' 

Coirrioll.  Then  speaks  Coirrioll 

With  a  loud  voice  to  Oscar ; 

"  That  combat  which  thou  hast  un- 
dertaken, 

Thou  wilt  have  to  go  and  maintain 
it." 
Oscar.  Then  spoke  Oscar, 

And  that  was  the  fierce  answer ; 

''  I  will  hew  your  bones, 

Both  son  and  father." 
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The  son  of  O'Duibhne  leaps 
Down  from  the  top  of  the  tree ; 
His  body  bound  in  his  battle-har- 
ness, 
That  was  the  wondrous  noise. 

Five  hundred,  O  Patrick, 

Though   many  [it  seems],  of  our 

chiefs ; 
Opposed  the  son  of  O'Duibhne, 
Ere  he  reached  Oscar. 

Oscar  drew  [and  cast]  his  spear,^'^ 
Like  the  sound  of  the  wind  and 

glen  ;45 
Or  like  the  sound  of  water  [rush- 
ing] over  a  flagstone, 
Whilst  he  dispersed  the  warriors. 

Conan.  Then  speaks  Conan, 

Continually  abiding  in  enmity  ;^^ 
"  Suffer  the  Clanna  Baoisgne 
To  hew  each  other's  flesh." 

Fionn.  Fionn  spoke  lastly, 

"  Restrain  your  weapons  ; 

Let  not  the  Clanna  Moirne  be  after 

you, 
Until  ye  go  to  Almhuin/'^? 
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[Then]  departed  from  us  together 
Diarmuid    O'Duibhne,     the    white- 
toothed  ; 

And  Oscar  of  the  great  deeds, 
Who  left  us  in  the  pains  of  death. 

30.  After  that  combat  Oisin  and  Diarmuid 
proceeded  onwards,  neither  one  or  other  of 
them  being  cut  nor  wounded,  and  no  tidings  are 
told  of  them  until  they  reached  the  Brugh  upon 
the  Boyne,  and  Grainne  and  Aonghus  met 
them  with  joy  and  good  courage.  Then  Diar- 
muid^told  them  his  tidings  from  first  to  last,  and 
it  lacked  but  little  of  Grainne's  falling  into  the 
numb  stupor  of  the  instant  dissolution  of  death 
through  the  fear  and  horror  of  that  story. 

31.  Touching  Fionn,  after  the  departure  of 
the  son  of  O'Duibhne  and  of  Oscar,  he  found 
nine  chieftains  and  ten  hundred  warriors  in  a 
mangled  mass,  and  he  sent  every  one  tha*: 
was  curable  where  he  might  be  healed,  and 
[caused  to  be]  dug  a  broad-sodded  grave, 
and  put  into  it  every  one  that  was  dead. 
Heavy,  weary,  and  mournful  was  Fionn  after 
that  time,  and  he  swore  and  vowed  that  he 
A^ould  take  no  great  rest  until  he  should  have 
avenged  upon  Diarmuid  all  that  he  had  done 
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to  him.  Then  he  told  his  trusty  people  to 
equip  his  ship,  and  to  put  a  store  of  meat  and 
drink  into  her.  Thus  did  they,  and  the  ship 
being  ready,  he  himself  and  a  thousand  war- 
riors of  his  people  together  with  him  went  their 
ways  to  the  ship.  They  weighed  her  anchors 
forthwith,  and  urged  the  ship  with  a  mighty 
exceeding  strong  rowing,  so  that  they  launched 
her  for  the  space  of  nine  waves  into  the  blue- 
streamed  ocean,  and  they  caught  the  wind  in 
the  bosom  [of  the  sails]  of  the  mast,  and  it  is 
not  told  how  they  fared  until  they  took  haven 
and  harbour  in  the  north  of  Alba.'^^  They 
made  fast  the  ship  to  the  mooring  posts  of  the 
harbour,  and  Fionn  with  five  of  his  people 
went  to  the  Dun  of  the  king  of  Alba,  and 
Fionn  struck  the  knocker^?  upon  the  door,  so 
that  the  doorkeeper  asked  who  was  there ; 
and  it  was  told  him  that  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill 
was  there.  "  Let  him  be  admitted,"  quoth  the 
king.  Fionn  was  thereupon  admitted,  and 
he  himself  and  his  people  go  before  the  king. 
A  kindly  welcome  was  made  for  Fionn  by  the 
king,  and  he  caused  Fionn  to  sit  down  in  his 
own  place.  Thereafter  were  given  them  mead 
mild  and  pleasant  to  drink,  and  strong  fer- 
mented drinks,  and  the  king  sent  to  fetch  the 
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I  rest  of  the  people  of  Fionn,  and  he  made  them 
welcome  in  the   Dun.     Then  Fionn  told  the 
king  the  cause  and  matter  for  which  he   was 
come  from  beginning  to  end,  and  that  it  was 
to   seek  counsel  and  aid  against  the  son  o 
O'Duibhne  that  he  was  then  come.      "And 
truly   thou   oughtest  to  give   me  a  host,   for 
Diarmuid    O'Duibhne   it   was   that  slew   thy 
father  and  thy  two  brothers  and  many  of  thy 
chiefs  likewise."  *'  That  is  true/'  said  the  king» 
**  and  I  will  give  thee  my  own  two  sons5°  and 
a  host  of  a  thousand  about  each  man  of  them." 
Joyful  was   Fionn  at   that  company  that  the 
king  of  Alba  had  given  him,  and  Fionn   witfc 
his  people  took  leave  and  farewell  of  the  king 
and  of  his  household,  and  left  them  wishes  for 
life  and  health,  and  they  [the  king,  &c.]  sent 
the  same  with  them    [the  Fenians].     Fionn 
and   his   company  went  their  ways,  and   no 
tidings  are  told  of  them  until  they  reached  the 
Brugh   of  the    Boyne,  and  he  and  his  people 
went  ashore.     After  that  Fionn  sends  messen- 
gers to  the  house  of  Aonghus  an  Bhrogha  to 
proclaim  battle    against  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne 
[i.e.  to  challenge  him]. 

32.  "What  shall  I  do  touching  this,  O  Oscar?'' 
said  Diarmuid.    "  We  will  both  of  us  give  them 
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battle,  and  destroy  them,  and  rend  their  flesh, 
and  not  suffer  a  servant  to  escape  alive  of 
them,  but  we  will  slay  them  all/'  said  Oscar. 

33.  Upon  the  morrow  morning  Diarmuid  and 
Oscar  rose,  and  harnessed  their  fair  bodies  in 
their  suits  of  arms  of  valour  and  battle,  and 
those  two  mighty  heroes  went  their  ways  to 
the  place  of  that  combat,  and  woe  to  those,  or 
many  or  few,  who  might  meet  those  two  good 
warriors  when  in  anger.  Then  Diarmuid  and 
Oscar  bound  the  rims  of  their  shields]  together 
that  they  might  not  separate  from  one  another 
in  the  fight.  After  that  they  proclaimed  battle 
against  Fionn,  and  then  the  children  of  the 
king  of  Alba  said  that  they  and  their  people 
would  go  to  strive  with  them  first.  They  came 
ashore  forthwith,  and  rushed  to  meet  and 
to  encounter  one  another,  and  Diarmuid 
O'Duibhne  passed  under  them,  through  them, 
and  over  them,  as  a  hawk  would  go  through 
small  birds,  or  a  whale  through  small  fish,  or 
a  wolf  through  a  large  flock  of  sheep ;  and 
such  was  the  dispersion  and  terror  and  scatter- 
ing that  those  good  warriors  wrought  upon  the 
strangers,  that  not  a  man  to  tell  tidings  or  to 
boast  of  great  deeds  escaped  of  them,  but  all 
of  them  fell  by  Diarmuid  and  by  Oscar  before 
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the  night    came,  and  they  themselves   were 
smooth  and  free  from  hurt,  having  neither  cut 
nor   wound.     When    Fionn   saw    that  great 
slaughter  he  and  his  people  returned  back  out 
to  sea,  and  no  tidings  are  told  of  them  until 
they   reached  Tir    Tairrngire  where    Fionn's 
nurse  was.     Fionn  went  before  her  after  that, 
and  she  received  him  joyfully.     Fionn    told 
the  cause  of  his  travel  and  of  his  journey  to 
the  hag  from  first  to  last,  and  the  reason  of 
his  strife  with  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne,  and  that 
it  was  to  seek  counsel  from  her  that  he  was 
then  come ;  also  that  no  strength  of  a  host  or 
of  a  multitude   could   conquer   him,   if   per- 
chance magic  alone  might  not  conquer  him. 
*  I  will  go  with  thee,'*  said  the   hag,  *'  and  I 
will  practise  magic  against  him."     Fionn  was 
joyful  thereat,  and  he  remained  by  the  hag 
that  night,  and  they  resolved  to  depart  on  the 
morrow 

34.  Now  it  is  not  told  how  they  fared  until 
they  reached  the  Brugh  of  the  Boyne,  and  the 
hag  threw  a  spell  of  magic  about  Fionn  and  the 
Fenians,  so  that  the  men  of  Erin  kiiew  not 
that  they  were  there.  It  was  the  day  before 
that  that  Oscar  had  parted  from  Diarmuid,  and 
Diarmuid  chanced  to  be  hunting  and  chasing 
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the  same  day  [i.  e.  the  day  the  hag  concealed 
the  Fenians].  That  was  shewn  to  the  hag, 
and  she  caused  herself  to  fly  by  magic, 
namely,  upon  the  leaf  of  a  water  lily,5^  having 
a  hole  in  the  middle  of  it,  in  the  fashion  of 
the  quern-stone  of  a  mill,  so  that  she  rose 
with  the  blast  of  the  pure-cold  wind  and  came 
over  Diarmuid,  and  began  to  aim  at  and  strike 
him  through  the  hole  with  deadly  darts,  so 
that  she  wrought  the  hero  great  hurt  in  the 
midst  of  his  weapons  and  armour  [i.  e.  though 
covered  by  them],  and  that  he  was  unable  to 
escape,  so  greatly  was  he  oppressed;  and 
every  evil  that  had  ever  come  upon  him  was 
little  compared  to  that  evil.  What  he  thought  j 
in  his  [own]  mind  was,  that  unless  he  might 
strike  the  hag  through  the  hole  that  was  in  the 
leaf  she  would  cause  his  death  upon  the  spot; 
and  Diarmuid  laid  him  upon  his  back  having 
the  Ga  dearg  in  his  hand,  and  made  a  tri- 
umphant cast  of  exceeding  courage  with  the 
javelin,  so  that  he  reached  the  hag  through 
the  hole,  and  she  fell  dead  upon  the  spot. 
Diarmuid  beheaded  her  there  and  then,  and 
takes  her  head  with  him  to  Aonghus  an 
an  bhrogha. 

35.  Diarmuid  rose  early  on  the  morrow,  and 
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Aonghus  rose  and  went  where  Fionn  was,  and 
asked  him  whether  he  would  make  peace  with 
Diarmuid.  Fionn  said  that  he  would,  in  what- 
ever way  Diarmuid  would  make  peace.  Then 
Aonghus  went  where  the  king  of  Erin  was  to 
ask  peace  for  Diarmuid,  and  Cormac  said  that 
he  would  grant  him  that.  Again  Aonghus 
went  where  Diarmuid  and  Grainne  were,  and 
asked  Diarmuid  whether  he  would  make  peace 
with  Cormac  and  with  Fionn.  Diarmuid  said 
that  he  would  if  he  obtained  the  conditions 
which  he  should  ask  of  them.  *'  What  be 
those  conditions  ?"  quoth  Aonghus.  "  The 
cantred,"  said  Diarmuid,  "which  my  father 
had,  that  is,  the  cantred  of  O'Duibhne,^^  and 
P  that  Fionn  shall  not  hunt  nor  chase  therein, 
and  without  rent  or  tribute  to  the  king  of 
Erin ;  also  the  cantred  of  Beann  Damhuis, 
that  is,  Dubhcharn  in  Laighean53  as  gifts  for 
myself  from  Fionn,  for  they  are  the  best  can- 
treds  in  Erin  :  and  the  cantred  of  Ceis  Co- 
rainn54  from  the  king  of  Erin  as  dowry  with 
his  daughter ;  and  those  are  the  conditions 
upon  which  I  would  make  peace  with  them." 
''Wouldst  thou  be  peaceable  on  those  condi- 
tions if  thou  wert  to  get  them  T'  asked 
Aonghus.      ''I    could    better    bear  to  make 
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peace  by  getting  those  [conditions],"  said 
Diarmuid.  Aonghus  went  with  those  tidings 
where  the  king  of  Erin  and  Fionn  were,  and 
he  got  those  conditions  from  him  everyone, 
and  they  forgave  him  all  he  had  done  as  long 
as  he  had  been  outlawed,  [namely]  for  the 
space  of  sixteen  years ;  and  Cormac  gave  his 
tther  daughter  for  wife  and  mate  to  Fionn, 
ihat  he  might  let  Diarmuid  be,  and  so  they 
made  peace  with  each  other ;  and  the  place 
that  Diarmuid  and  Grainne  settled  in  was 
Rath  Ghrainne  in  the  cantred  of  Ceis  Corainn, 
/ar  from  Fionn  and  from  Cormac.  Then 
Grainne  bore  Diarmuid  four  sons  and  one 
daughter,  namely,  Donnchadh,  Eochaidh, 
Connla,  Seilbhshearcach,  and  Druime ;  and 
le  gave  the  cantred  of  Beann  Damhuis,  that 
is,  Dubhcharn  in  Laighean,  to  the  daughter, 
and  he  sent  a  brughaidh,  a  biadhtach,S5  and  a 
female  attendant  to  serve  her  there.  The) 
abode  a  long  time  fulfilling  [the  terms  of]  the 
peace  with  each  other,  and  people  used  to 
say  that  there  was  not  living  at  the  same  time 
with  him  a  man  richer  in  gold  and  silver,  in 
kine  and  cattle-herds  and  sheep,  and  who 
made  more  preys,5^  than  Diarmuid. 

36.  Then  Grainne  spoke  to  Diarmuid  upon 
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a  certain  day,  and  what  she  said  was,  that  it 
was  a  shame  for  them,  seeing  the  number  of 
their  people  and  the  greatness  of  their  house- 
hold, and  that  their  expenditure  was  untold, 
that  the  two  best  men  in  Erin  had  never  been 
in  their  house,  that  is,  Cormac  the  son  of  Art, 
and  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill.  "  Wherefore  sayest 
.hou  so,  O  Grainne,*'  said  Diarmuid,  "  when 
they  are  enemies  to  me  ?"  "  I  would  fain," 
said  Grainne,  "give  them  a  feast,  that  so 
thou  mightest  win  their  love.*'  "  I  permit 
that,'*  said  Diarmuid.  '*  Then,"  said  Grainne, 
"  send  word  and  messengers  to  thy  daughter 
to  bid  her  to  prepare  another  feast,  so  that 
we  may  take  the  king  of  Erin  and  Fionn 
Mac  Cumhaill  to  her  house ;  and  how  do  we 
Know  but  that  there  she  might  get  a  fitting 
nusband.''  That  counsel  was  fixed  upon  by 
them,  and  those  two  great  feasts  were  pre- 
paring by  Grainne  and  by  her  daughter  for 
the  length  of  a  year,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
space  and  season  word  and  messengers  were 
sent  for  the  king  of  Erin,  and  for  Fionn 
Mac  Cumhaill,  and  for  the  seven  battalions 
of  the  standing  Fenians,  and  for  the  chiefs  of 
Erin  likewise,  and  they  were  for  a  year  from 
day  to  day  enjoying  that  feast. 
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37.  Howbeit,  the  last  night  of  the  year  Diar- 
muid    was    in    Rath    Ghrainne   asleep  ;    and 
Diarmuid  heard  the  voice  of  a  hound  in  his 
sleep  in  the  night,  and  that  caused  Diarmuid 
to   start   out   of   his    sleep,  so   that  Grainne 
caught  him  and  threw  her  two  arms  about 
him,  and  asked  him  what  he  had  seen.     *'  It 
is  the  voice  of  a  hound  I  have  heard,"  said 
Diarmuid,  "and  I  marvel  to  hear  it  in  the 
night.''      "  Mayest    thou    be    kept    safely," 
quoth   Grainne,    "  for  it  is  the   Tuatha   De 
Danaan  that  are  doing  that  to  thee  in  spite  ; 
of  Aonghus  an  brogha,  and  lay  thee  down  on 
thy  bed  again."     Nevertheless  no  slumber  or  ; 
sleep  fell  upon  Diarmuid  then,  and  he  heard  1 
the  voice  of  the  hound  again.     Again  that 
roused  Diarmuid,  and  he  was  fain  to  go  to  ^ 
seek  the  hound.      Grainne   caught   him  and  'i 
laid  him  down  the  second  time,  and  told  him  "; 
it  was  not  meet  for  him  to  go  look  for  a  hound  « 
because  of  hearing  his   voice  in   the   night,  - 
Diarmuid  laid   him   upon   his   couch,   and  a 
heaviness  of  slumber  and  of  sweet  sleep  fell 
upon  him,  and  the  third  time  the  voice  of  the  ' 
hound  awoke  him.     The  day  came  then  with 
its  full  light,  and  he  said,  "  I  will  go  and  seek 
the  houjid  whose  voice  I  have  heard,  since  it 
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is  day."  ''Well,  then,"  said  Grainne,  *' take 
with  thee  the  Moralltach,  that  is,  the  sword 
of  Mananan,  and  the  Ga  dearg/'  "I  will 
not,"  said  Diarmuid,  "  but  I  will  take  the  Beag- 
alltach57  and  the  Ga  buidhe  with  me  in  my 
hand,  and  Mac  and  Chuills^by  a  chain  in  my 
other  hand."59 

38.  Then  Diarmuid  went  forth  from  Rath 
Ghrainne,  and  made  no  halt  nor  stopping 
until  he  reached  to  the  summit  of  Beann 
Gulbain,^  and  he  found  Fionn  before  him 
there  without  any  one  by  him  or  in  his  com- 
pany. Diarmuid  gave  him  no  greeting,  but 
asked  him  whether  it  was  he  that  was  holding 
that  chase.  Fionn  said  that  it  was  not  he, 
but  that  a  company  had  risen  out^^  after  mid- 
night, "  and  one  of  our  hounds  came  across 
the  track  of  a  wild  pig,  being  loose  by  our 
side,  so  that  they  have  not  hitherto  been  able 
to  retake  him.  Now  it  is  the  wild  boar  of 
Beann  Gulbain  that  the  hound  has  met,  and 
the  Fenians  do  but  idly  in  following  him  ;  for 
oftentimes  ere  now  he  has  escaped  them,  and 
thirty  warriors  of  the  Fenians  were  slain  by 
him  this  morning.  He  is  even  now  [coming]  up 
against  the  mountain  towards  us,  with  the 
Fenians  fleeing  before  him,  and  let  us  leave 
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this  tulach  to  him."  Diarmuid  said  that  he 
would  not  leave  the  tulach  through  fear  of 
him.  **  It  is  not  meet  for  thee  to  do  thus/' 
said  Fionn,  '*  for  thou  art  under  restrictions 
never  to  hunt  a  pig."  "Wherefore  were 
those  bonds  laid  upon  me  ?"  said  Diarmuid. 
"That  I  will  tell  thee/*  quoth  Fionn. 

39.  "  Of  a  certain  day  that  I  chanced  to  be 
in  Almhuin  the  broad  and  great  of  Laighean, 
with  the  seven  battalions  of  the  standing 
Fenians  about  me,  Bran  beag  O^Buadhchain 
came  in  and  asked  me  whether  I  remembered 
not  that  it  was  [one]  of  my  restrictions  not  to 
De  ten  nights  one  after  the  other  in  Almhuin 
without  being  out  of  it  for  a  single  night ;  now 
those  bonds  had  not  been  laid  upon  any  man 
of  the  Fenians  but  upon  myself  alone.  The 
Fenians  went  into  the  royal  hall  that  night, 
and  no  man  stayed  by  me  but  thy  father  and  a 
small  number  of  the  bards  and  learned  men 
of  the  Fenians,  with  our  stag  hounds  and  our 
hounds.  Then  I  asked  of  them  that  were  by 
me  where  we  should  go  to  be  entertained  that 
night.  Thy  father,  that  is,  Donn  O'Donn- 
chudha,  said  that  he  would  give  me  entertain- 
ment for  that  night,  *  [for]  if  thou  remem- 
berest,  O  Fionn/  quoth  Donn,    *when  I  wns 
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outlawed  and  banished  from  thee  and  from 
the  Fenians,  Crochnuit  the  daughter  of  Cur- 
rach  of  Life  became  pregnant  by  me,  and 
bore  a  smooth  beautiful  man-child  of  that 
heavy  pregnancy,  and  Aonghus  an  brogha 
took  that  son  from  me  to  foster  him.  Croch- 
nuit bore  another  son  after  that  to  Roc 
Mac  Roc  Diocain/2  and  Roc  asked  me  to 
take  that  son  to  foster  [him],  seeing  that 
Aonghus  had  my  son,  and  [said]  that  he 
would  provide  a  sufficient  meal  for  nine  men 
at  the  house  of  Aonghus  every  evening.  I 
said  that  I  thought  it  not  fitting  to  take  the 
plebeian's  son,  and  I  sent  praying  Aonghus 
to  receive  that  son  to  foster  him.  Aonghus 
received  the  plebeian's  son,  and  there  is  not 
a  time  thenceforth  that  he  does  not  send  a 
nine  men's  meal  to  the  house  of  Aonghus  for 
me.  Howbeit,  I  have  not  seen  him  for  a 
year,  and  we  shall,  as  many  as  there  are  here 
of  us,  get  entertainment  for  this  night  there/  " 
40.  '*  I  and  Donn  went  our  ways  after  that," 
said  Fionn,  "to  the  house  of  Aonghus  an 
bhrogha,  and  thou  wast  within  that  night,  O 
Diarmuid,  and  Aonghus  shewed  thee  great 
fondness.  The  son  of  the  Reachtaire^^  was  thy 
companion  that  night,  and  not  greater  was 
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the  fondness  that  Aonghus  shewed  thee  than 
the  fondness  that  the  people  of  Aonghus 
shewed  the  son  of  the  Reachtaire,  and  thy 
father  suffered  great  derision  for  that.  It  was 
no  long  time  after  that  that  there  arose  a 
quarrel  between  two  of  my  staghounds  about 
some  broken  meat  that  was  thrown  them,  and 
the  women  and  the  lesser  people  of  the  place 
fled  before  them,  and  the  others  rose  to  put 
them  from  one  another.  The  son  of  the 
Reachtaire  went  between  thy  father's  knees, 
flying  before  the  staghounds,  and  he  gave  the 
child  a  mighty,  powerful,  strong  squeeze  of 
his  two  knees,  so  that  he  slew  him  upon  the 
spot,  and  he  cast  him  under  the  feet  of  the 
staghound.  Afterward  the  Reachtaire  came 
and  found  his  son  dead,  so  that  he  uttered  a 
long  very  pitiful  cry.  Then  he  came  before 
me,  and  what  he  said  was  :  *  There  is  not  in 
this  house  to-night  a  man  that  hath  got  out  of 
this  uproar  worse  than  myself,  for  I  had  no 
children  but  one  son  only,  and  he  has  been 
slain  ;  and  how  shall  I  get  eric  from  thee,  0 
Fionn  ?'  I  told  him  to  examine  his  son,  and 
if  he  found  the  trace  of  a  staghound's  tooth  or 
nail  upon  him  that  I  would  myself  give  him 
eric  for  him.     The  child  was  examined,  and 
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no  trace  of  a  staghound's  tooth  or  nail  was 
found  on  him.  Then  the  Reachtaire  laid  me 
under  the  fearful  perilous  bonds  of  Druim 
draoidheachta^^  that  I  should  shew  him  who 
had  slain  his  son.  I  asked  for  a  chess-board^^ 
and  water  to  be  brought  me,  and  I  washed  my 
hands  and  put  my  thumb  under  my  tooth  of 
divination/^  so  that  true  and  exact  divination 
was  shewn  me,  namely,  that  thy  father  had 
slain  the  son  of  the  Reachtaire  between  his 
two  knees.  I  offered  eric  myself  when  that 
Vvas  shewn  me,  and  the  Reachtaire  refused 
that ;  so  that  I  was  forced  to  tell  him  that  it 
was  thy  father  that  had  slain  his  son.  The 
Reachtaire  said  that  there  was  not  in  the 
house  a  man  for  whom  it  was  more  easy  to 
give  eric  than  thy  father,  for  that  he  himself 
had  a  son  therein,  and  that  he  would  not  take 
any  eric  whatever  except  that  thou  shouldst 
be  placed  between  his  two  legs  and  his  two 
knees,  and  that  he  would  forgive  [the  death 
of]  his  son  if  he  let  thee  from  him  safe. 
Aonghus  grew  wrath  with  the  Reachtaire  at 
that  speech,  and  thy  father  thought  to  take 
off  his  head,  until  I  put  him  from  him.  Then 
came  the  Reachtaire  again  having  a  magic 
wand  of  sorcery,  and  struck  his  son  with  that 
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wand,  so  that  he  made  of  him  a  cropped  green 
pig,  having  neither  ear  or  tail,  and  he  said,  *  I 
conjure  thee  that  thou  have  the  same  length 
of  life  as  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne,  and  that  it  be 
by  thee  that  he  shall  fall  at  last.'  Then  the 
wild  boar  rose  and  stood,  and  rushed  out  by 
the  open  door.  When  Aonghus  heard  those 
spells  laid  upon  thee,  he  conjured  thee  never 
to  hunt  a  swine  ;  and  that  wild  boar  is  the 
wild  boar  of  Beann  Gulbain,  and  it  is  not 
meet  for  thee  to  await  him  upon  this  tulach." 
"  I  knew  not  of  those  conjurations  hitherto," 
said  Diarmuid,  **  nor  will  I  leave  the  tulach 
through  fear  of  him  before  he  comes  to  me, 
and  do  thou  leave  me  Bran  beside  Mac  an 
Chuill."  « I  will  not/'  said  Fionn,  "  for  often- 
times this  wild  boar  hath  escaped  him  before." 
Fionn  went  his  ways  after  that,  and  left  Diar- 
muid alone  and  solitary  upon  the  summit  of 
the  tulach.  "  By  my  word,"  quoth  Diarmuid, 
"  it  is  to  slay  me  that  thou  hast  made  this 
hunt,  O  Fionn ;  and  if  it  be  here  that  I  am 
fated  to  die  I  have  no  power  now  to  shun  it." 
41.  The  wild  boar  then  came  up  the  face  of 
the  mountain  with  the  Fenians  after  him. 
Diarmuid  slipped  Mac  an  Chuill  from  his 
leash^7  against   him,    and  that  profiteth    him 
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nothing,  for  he  did  not  await  the  wild  boar 
but  fled  before  him.     Diarmuid  said,   "  woe 
to  him  that  doeth  not  the  counsel  of  a  good 
wife,  for  Grainne  bade  me  at  early  morn  to- 
day take  with  me  the  Moralltach  and  the  Ga 
dearg."     Then  Diarmuid  put  his  small  white- 
coloured   ruddy-nailed  finger  into  the  silken 
string  of  the  Ga  buidhe,  and  made  a  careful 
cast  at  the  pig,  so  that  he  smote  him  in  the 
fair  middle  of  his   face  and  of  his  forehead  ; 
nevertheless  he  cut  not  a  single  bristle  upon 
him,  nor  did  he  give  him  wound  or  scratch. 
Diarmuid's  courage  was  lessened  at  that,  and 
thereupon  he  drew  the  Beag-altach  from  the 
sheath  in  which   it  was  kept,  and   struck  a 
heavy  stroke  thereof  upon  the  wild  boar's  back 
stoutly  and  full  bravely,  yet  he  cut  not  a  single 
bristle  upon  him,  but  made  two  pieces  of  his 
sword.     Then  the  wild  boar  made  a  fearless 
spring  upon  Diarmuid,  so  that  he  tripped  him 
and  made  him   fall  hiadlong,^^  and  when  he 
was  risen  up  again  it  happened  that  one  of  his 
legs  was  on  either  s.de  of  the  wild  boar,  and 
his  face  [looking]  bad  ward  toward  the  hinder 
part  of  the  wild  boar.      The  wild  boar  fled 
down  the  fall  of  the  hill  and  was  unable  to  put 
off  Diarmuid  during  that  space.     After  that 
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he  fled  away  until  he  reached  Eas  [Aodha] 
ruaidh  mhic  Bhadhairn,^^  and  having  reached 
the  red  stream  he  gave  three  nimble  leaps 
across  the  fall  hither  and  thither,  yet  he  could 
not  put  off  Diarmuid  during  that  space ;  and 
he  came  back  by  the  same  path  until  he 
reached  up  to  the  height  of  the  mountain 
again.7°  And  when  he  had  reached  the  top 
of  the  hill  he  put  Diarmuid  from  his  back  ; 
and  when  he  was  fallen  to  the  earth  the  wild 
boar  made  an  eager  exceeding  mighty  spring 
upon  him,  and  ripped  out  his  bowels  and  his 
entrails  [so  that  they  fell]  about  his  legs. 
Howbeit,  as  he  [the  boar]  was  leaving  the 
tulach,  Diarmuid  made  a  triumphant  cast  of 
the  hilt  of  the  sword  that  chanced  to  be  [still] 
in  his  hand,  so  that  he  dashed  out  his  brains 
and  left  him  dead  without  life.  Therefore 
Rath  na  h- Amhrann^^  is  the  name  of  the  place 
that  is  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  from  that 
time  to  this. 

42.  It  was  not  long  after  that  when  Fionn 
and  the  Fenians  of  Erin  came  up,  and  the 
agonies  of  death  and  of  instant  dissolution 
were  then  coming  upon  Diarmuid.  **  It  Hkes 
me  well  to  see  thee  in  that  plight,  O  Diar- 
muid," quoth  Fionn;  *'and  I  grieve  that  [all] 
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the  women  of  Erin  are  not  now  gazing  upon 
thee  :  for  thy  excellent  beauty  is  turned  to 
ugliness,  and  thy  choice  form  to  deformity/* 
"  Nevertheless  it  is  in  thy  power  to  heal  me, 

0  Fionn/'  said  Diarmuid,  "if  it  were  thine 
own  pleasure  to  do  so."  "  How  should  I  heal 
thee  ?"  said  Fionn.  "  Easily,"  quoth  Diar- 
muid; "for  when  thou  didst  get  the  noble 
precious  gift  of  divining  at  the  Boinn,  [it  was 
given  thee  that]  to  whomsoever  thou  shouldst 
give  a  drink  from  the  palms  of  thy  hands  he 
should  after  that  be  young  [i.e.  fresh]  and 
sound  from  any  sickness  [he  might  have  at  the 
time]."     "  Thou  hast  not  deserved  of  me  that 

1  should  give  thee  that  drink,"  quoth  Fionn. 
'  That  is  not  true/'  said  Diarmuid,  "  well  have 
I  deserved  it  of  thee ;  for  when  thou  wentest 
to  the  house  of  Dearc  the  son  of  Donnarthadh, 
and  the  chiefs  and  great  nobles  of  Erin  with 
thee,  to  enjoy  a  banquet  and  feast,  Cairbre 
Liffeachair,  the  son  of  Cormac,  the  son  of  Art, 
and  the  men  of  Breaghmhagh,  and  of  Midhe, 
and  of  Cearmna,  and  the  stout  mighty  pillars 
of  Teamhair?^  came  around  the  Bruighean 
against  thee,  and  uttered  three  shouts  loudly 
about  thee,  and  threw  fire  and  firebrands  into 
it.     Thereupon  thou  didst  rise  and  stand,  and 
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wouldst  fain  have  gone  out ;  but  I  bade  thee 
stay  within  enjoying  drinking  and  pleasure, 
and  that  I  would  myself  go  out  to  avenge  it 
upon  them.  Then  I  went  out  and  quenched 
the  flames,  and  made  three  deadly  courses^i 
about  the  Bruighean,  so  that  I  slew  fifty  at 
each  course,  and  came  in  having  no  cut  nor 
wound  after  them.  And  thou  wast  cheerful, 
joyous,  and  of  good  courage  before  me  that 
night,  O  Fionn,''  quoth  Diarmuid ;  "and  had 
it  been  that  night  that  I  asked  thee  for  a 
drink  thou  wouldst  have  given  it  to  me,  and 
thou  wouldst  not  have  done  so  more  justly 
that  night  than  now."  **  That  is  not  true," 
said  Fionn,  "  thou  hast  ill  deserved  of  me  that 
I  should  give  thee  a  drink  or  do  thee  any  good 
thing ;  for  the  night  that  thou  wentest  with 
me  to  Teamhair  thou  didst  bear  away  Grainne 
from  me  in  presence  of  [all]  the  men  of  Erin 
when  thou  wast  thyself  my  guard  over  her  in 
Teamhair  that  night." 

43.  "The  guilt  of  that  was  not  mine,  O 
Fionn,"  said  Diarmuid,  "  but  Grainne  conjured 
me,  and  I  would  not  have  failed  to  keep  my 
bonds  for  the  gold  of  the  world,  and  nothing, 
O  Fionn,  is  true  of  all  that  thou  sayest,  for 
[thou  wouldst  own  that]  I  have  well  deserved 
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of  thee  that  thou  shouldst  give  me  a  drink,  if 
thou  didst  remember  the  night  that  Miodhach 
the  son  of  Colgan74  made  thee  the  feast  of 
Bruighean  an  chaorthainn.  He  had  a  Bruig- 
hean  upon  land,  and  a  Bruighean  upon  the 
wave  [i.e.  upon  an  island],  and  he  brought 
the  king  of  the  World^s  and  the  three  kings  of 
Innis  Tuile^^  to  the  Bruighean  that  he  had 
upon  the  wave,  with  intent  to  take  thy  head 
from  thee.  The  feast  was  being  given  in  the 
Bruighean  that  he  had  on  land,  and  he  sent 
and  bade  thee  and  the  seven  battalions  of  the 
standing  Fenians  to  go  and  enjoy  the  feast  to 
Bruighean  an  chaorthainn.  Now  thou  wentest 
and  certain  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Fenians  toge- 
ther with  thee  to  enjoy  that  banquet  to 
Bruighean  an  chaorthainn,  and  Miodhach 
caused  [some  of]  the  mould  of  Innis  Tuile  to 
be  placed  under  you,  so  that  your  feet  and 
your  hands  clove  to  the  ground ;  and  when 
the  king  of  the  World  heard  that  ye  were  thus 
bound  down,  he  sent  a  chief  of  an  hundred  to 
seek  thy  head.  Then  thou  didst  put  thy 
thumb  under  thy  tooth  of  divination,  and  divi- 
nation and  enlightenment  was  shewn  thee. 
At  that  very  time  I  came  after  thee  to 
Bruighean    an    chaorthainn,    and   thou    didst 
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know  me  as  I  came  to  the  Bruighean,  and 
didst  make  known  to  me  that  the  king  of  the 
World  and  the  three  kings  of  Innis  Tuile  were 
in  the  Bruighean  of  the  island  upon  the 
Sionna,  and  that  it  would  not  be  long  ere  some 
one  would  come  from  them  to  seek  thy  head 
and  take  it  to  the  king  of  the  World.  When 
I  heard  that,  I  took  the  protection  of  thy  body 
and  of  thy  life  upon  me  until  the  dawning  of 
the  day  on  the  morrow,  and  I  went  to  the  ford 
which  was  by  the  Bruighean^?  to  defend  it." 

44.  "  I  had  not  been  long  by  the  ford  before 
there  came  a  chief  of  an  hundred  to  me  of  the 
people  of  the  king  of  the  World,  and  we  fought 
together ;  and  I  took  his  head  from  him,  and 
made  slaughter  of  his  people,  and  brought  it 
[the  head]  even  to  the  Bruighean  of  the  island, 
where  the  king  of  the  World  was  enjoying 
drinking  and  pleasure  with  the  three  kings  of 
Innis  Tuile  by  him.  I  took  their  heads  from 
them,  and  put  them  in  the  hollow  of  my  shield, 
and  brought  the  jewelled  golden-chased  gob- 
let, being  full  of  old  mead,  pleasant  to  drink, 
which  was  before  the  king,  in  my  left  hand. 
Then  I  wrought  sharply  with  my  sword  around 
me,  and  came  by  virtue  of  my  fortune  and  of 
my  valour  to  Bruighean  an  chaorthainn,  and 
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brought  those  heads  with  me.  I  gave  thee  the 
goblet  in  token  of  slaughter  [i.e.  victory]  and 
of  triumph,  and  rubbed  the  blood  of  those  three 
kings  to  thee  and  to  the  Fenians,  as  many  o} 
them  as  were  bound,  so  that  I  restored  yon 
your  power  over  the  vigour  of  your  hands  and 
the  motion  of  your  feet ;  and  had  I  asked  a 
drink  of  thee  that  night,  O  Fionn,  I  would 
have  gotten  it !  Many  is  the  strait,  moreover, 
that  hath  overtaken  thee  and  the  Fenians  of 
Erin  from  the  first  day  that  I  came  among 
the  Fenians,  in  which  I  have  perilled  my  body 
and  my  life  for  thy  sake  ;  and  therefore  thou 
shouldst  not  do  me  this  foul  treachery.  More- 
over, many  a  brave  warrior  and  valiant  hero 
of  great  prowess  hath  fallen  by  thee/^  nor  is 
there  an  end  of  them  yet ;  and  shortly  there 
will  come  a  dire  discomfiture  upon  the  Fenians, 
which  will  not  leave  them  many  descendants.?? 
Nor  is  it  for  thee  that  I  grieve,  O  Fionn  ;  bu^ 
for  Oisin,  and  for  Oscar,  and  for  the  rest  o( 
my  faithful  fond  comrades.  And  as  for  thee. 
0  Oisin,  thou  shalt  be  left  to  lament^°  after 
the  Fenians,  and  thou  shalt  sorely  lack  me 
yet,  O  Fionn." 

45.  Then  said  Oscar,  "  O  Fionn,  though^^  I 
am  more  nearly  akin  to  thee  than  to  Diarmuid 
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O'Duibhne,  I  will  not  suffer  thee  but  to  give 
Diarmuid  a  drink ;  and  I  swear,  moreover, 
that  were  any  [other]  prince  in  the  world  to 
do  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne  such  treachery,  there 
should  only  escape  whichever  of  us  should 
have  the  strongest  hand,  and  bring  him  a 
drink  without  delay." 

46.  "  I  know  no  well  whatever  upon  this 
mountain,"  said  Fionn.  "  That  is  not  true/' 
said  Diarmuid  ;  "  for  but  nine  paces  from  thee 
is  the  best  well  of  pure  water  in  the  world." 

47.  After  that  Fionn  went  to  the  well,  and 
raised  the  full  of  his  two  hands  of  the  water ; 
but  he  had  not  reached  more  than  half  way 
[to  Diarmuid]  when  he  let  the  water  run  down 
through  his  hands,  and  he  said  he  could  not 
bring  the  water.  **I  swear,"  said  Diarmuid, 
"that  of  thine  own  will  thou  didst  let  it  from 
thee."  Fionn  went  for  the  water  the  second 
time,  and  he  had  not  come  more  than  the  same 
distance  when  he  let  it  through  his  hands, 
having  thought  upon  Grainne.  Then  Diarmuid 
hove  a  piteous  sigh  of  anguish  when  he  saw 
that.  "  I  swear  before  my  arms,"^^  said  Oscar, 
"  that  if  thou  bring  not  the  water  speedily, 
O  Fionn,  there  shall  not  leave  this  tulach  but 
[either]  thou  or  I."     Fionn   returned  to  the 
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well  the  third  time  because  of  that  speech 
which  Oscar  had  made  to  him,  and  brought 
the  water  to  Diarmuid,  and  as  he  came  up  the 
life  parted  from  the  body  of  Diarmuid.^3  Then 
that  company  of  the  Fenians  of  Erin  that 
were  present  raised  three  great  exceeding 
loud  shouts,  wailing  for  Diarmuid  0*Duibhne, 
and  Oscar  looked  fiercely  and  wrathfully  upon 
Fionn,  and  what  he  said  was,  that  it  was  a 
greater  pity^'^  that  Diarmuid  should  be  dead 
than  [it  would  have  been  had]  he  [perished], 
and  that  the  Fenians  had  lost  their  main-stay 
in  battlers  by  means  of  him. 

48.  Fionn  said,  'Met  us  leave  this  tulach, 
for  fear  that  Aonghus  an  bhrogha  and  the 
Tuatha  De  Danaan  might  catch  us ;  and 
though  we  have  no  part  in  the  slaying  of 
Diarmuid,  he  would  none  the  more  readily 
believe  us.'"'  '*  I  swear/'  said  Oscar,  "  had  I 
known  that  it  was  for  Diarmuid  [i.e.  with  in- 
tent to  kill  Diarmuid]  that  thou  madest  the 
hunt  of  Beann  Gulbain,  that  thou  wouldst 
never  have  made  it."  Then  Fionn  and  the 
Fenians  of  Erin  went  their  ways  from  the 
tulach,  Fionn  holding  Diarmuid's  staghound, 
that  is,  Mac  an  Chuill,  but  Oisin  and  Oscar, 
and  Caoilte,  and  the  son  of  Lughaidh  returned 
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back,  and  threw  their  four  mantles  about 
Diarmuid,  and  after  that  they  went  their 
ways  after  Fionn. 

49.  It  is  not  told  how  they  fared  until  they 
reached  Rath  Ghrainne,  and  Grainne  was 
before  them  out  upon  the  ramparts  of  the 
Rath,  waiting  to  obtain  tidings  of  Diarmuid,  so 
that  she  saw  Fionn  and  the  Fenians  of  Erin 
coming  to  her.  Then  said  Grainne,  that  if 
Diarmuid  were  aHve  it  was  not  by  Fionn  that 
Mac  an  Chuill  would  be  held  coming  to  this 
place,  and  she  fell  out  over  the  ramparts  of 
the  Rath.  When  Oisin  saw  Grainne  in  that  I 
plight  he  sent  away  Fionn  and  the  Fenians  ol 
Erin  ;  and  as  Fionn  and  the  Fenians  of  Eritt 
were  leaving  the  place  Grainne  lifted  up  her  1 
head  and  asked  Fionn  to  leave  her  Mac  an 
Chuill.  He  said  that  he  would  not  give  him  to 
her,  and  that  he  thought  it  not  too  much  that  j 
he  himself  should  inherit  so  much  of  the  son  of 
O'Duibhne  ;  but  when  Oisin  heard  that  he 
took  the  staghound  from  the  hand  of  Fionn» 
gave  him  to  Grainne,  and  then  followed  his 
people. 

50.  Then  Grainne  was  certified  of  the  death 
of  Diarmuid,  and  she  uttered  a  long  exceed- 
ingly piteous  cry,  so  that  it  was  hoard  in  the 
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distant  parts  of  the  Rath;  and  her  women 
and  the  rest  of  her  people  came  to  her,  and 
asked  her  what  had  thrown  her  into  that  ex- 
cessive grief.  Grainne  told  them  how  that  Diar- 
muid  had  perished  by  the  wild  boar  of  Beann 
Gulbain,  by  means  of  the  hunt  that  Fionn 
Mac  Cumhaill  had  made.  "  And  truly  my 
very  heart  is  grieved,'*  quoth  Grainne,  ''  that 
I  am  not  myself  able  to  fight  with  Fionn,  for 
were  I  so  I  would  not  have  suffered  him  to 
leave  this  place  in  safety."  Having  heard 
that,  the  death  of  Diarmuid,  they,  too,  uttered 
three  loud,  fearful,  vehement  cries  together 
with  Grainne,  so  that  those  loud  shouts  were 
heard  in  the  clouds  of  the  heaven,  and  in  the 
wastes  of  the  firmament;  and  then  Grainne 
bade  the  five  hundred  that  she  had  for  house- 
hold to  go  to  Beann  Gulbain,  and  to  bring  her 
the  body  of  Diarmuid. 

51.  At  that  very  time  and  season  it  was 
shown  to  Aonghus  an  bhrogha  that  Diarmuid 
was  dead  upon  Beann  Gulbain  (for  he  had 
had  no  watch  over  him  the  night  before),  and 
he  proceeded,  accompanying  the  pure-cold 
wind,  so  that  he  reached  Beann  Gulbain  at 
the  same  time  with  the  people  of  Grainne; 
and  when  Grainne's  household  knew  Aonghus 
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they  held  out  the  rough  side^^  of  their  shields 
in  token  of  peace,  and  Aonghus  knew  them. 
Then  when  they  were  met  together  upon 
Beann  Gulbain,  they  and  the  people  of 
Aonghus  raised  three  exceeding  great  terrible 
cries  over  the  body  of  Diarmuid,  so  that  they 
were  heard  in  the  clouds  of  the  heaven,  and 
in  the  wastes  of  the  firmament  of  the  air,  and 
on  the  mountain  peaks,  and  in  the  islands 
of  the  sea,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Erin  like- 
wise. 

52.  Then  Aonghus  spoke,  and  what  he  said 
was  :  '*  I  have  never  been  for  one  night,  since 
I  took  thee  with  me  to  the  Brugh  of  the  Boyne, 
at  the  age  of  nine  months,  that  I  did  not  watch 
thee  and  carefully  keep  thee  against  thy  foes, 
until  last  night,  O  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne  !  and 
alas  for  the  treachery  that  Fionn  hath  done 
thee,  for  all  that  thou  wast  at  peace  with  him." 
And  he  sang  the  following  lay  : — 

"Alas!  O  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne, 

O  thou  of  the  white  teeth,  thou  bright  and 

fair  one ; 
Alas   for  thine   [own]    blood  upon   thy 

spear. 
The  blood  of  thy  body  hath  been  shed.*' 
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"  Alas  for  the  deadly  flashing  tusk  of  the  boar, 

Thou  hast  been  sharply,  sorely,  violently 

lopped  off; 

Through  the  malicious,  fickle,  treacherous 

one, 
^  -if  -Jf  ^  ^         87 

•*  Numb  venom  hath  entered  his  wounds, 
At  Rath  Fhinn  he  met  his  death ; 
The  Boar  of  Beann  Gulbain  with  fierce- 
ness, 
Hath  laid  low  Diarmuid  the  bright-faced. 

**  [Raise  ye]  fairy  shouts  without  gainsaying, 
Let  Diarmuid  of  the  bright  weapons  be 

lifted  by  you ; 
To  the  smooth  Brugh  of  the  everlasting 

rocks — 
Surely  it  is  we  that  feel  great  pity.*'   Pity. 

53.  After  that  lay  Aongus  asked  the  house- 
hold of  Grainne  wherefore  they  were  come  to 
that  spot.  They  said  Grainne  had  sent  them 
for  the  body  of  Diarmuid  to  bring  it  to  her  to 
Rath  Ghrainne.  Aonghus  said  that  he  would 
not  let  them  take  Diarmuid's  body,  but  that 
he  would  himself  bear  it  to  the  Brugh  upon  the 
Boyne ;  "  And  since  I  cannot  restore  him  to 
life  I  will  send  a  soul  into  him,  so  that  he  may 
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talk  to  me  each  day/'^^  After  that  AongKus 
caused  the  body  to  be  borne  upon  a  gilded 
bier  with  his  [Diarmuid's]  javelins  over  him 
pointed  upwards,  and  he  went  his  ways  until 
he  reached  the  Brugh  of  the  Boyne. 

54.  As  for  Grainne's   household,  they  re-» 
turned  back  to  Rath  Ghrainne,  and  they  told 
how  Aonghus  would  not   let  them  bring  the 
body   of  Diarmuid,  but  that  he  himself  had 
taken  it  to  the  Brugh  upon  the   Boyne;  and 
Grainne  said  that  she  had  no  power  over  him. 
Afterwards  Grainne  sent  word  and  messengers 
for   her  children  to  the  cantred  of  Corca  Ui 
Dhuibhne,  where  they  were  rearing  and  pro- 
tecting ;  now  those  children   of  Diarmuid  had 
a  Biadhtach  each  son  of  them,  and  sons  of 
Oglachs^9  and  of   Brughaidhs   serving  them, 
and  each  son  of  them  had  a  cantred.     Now 
Donnchadh  the  son  of  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne 
was  the  eldest  son  of  them,  and  to  him  the 
other  sons   were   subject,  that  is,    Eochaidh, 
Connla,  Seilbhshearcach,  and  Ollann,  the  long- 
bearded,  the  son  of  Diarmuid,  that  is,  the  son 
of  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Laighean  ;  and 
Grainne  bore   greater   love    and  affection  to 
none   of  her   own    children   than    to   Ollann. 
Those  messengers  thereupon  went  their  ways 
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until  they  reached  the  place  where  those 
youths  were,  and  they  tell  them  the  cause  of 
their  journey  and  of  their  coming  from  first  to 
i  last ;  and  as  the  youths  were  setting  out  with 
'  the  full  number  of  their  household  and  of 
their  gathering,  their  people  of  trust  asked 
them  what  they  should  do  since  their  lords 
were  now  going  to  encounter  war  and  perilous 
adventure  with  [i.e.  against]  Fionn  Mac  Cum- 
hail  and  with  the  Fenians  of  Erin.  Donn- 
chadh  the  son  of  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne  bade 
them  abide  in  their  own  places,  and  that  if 
they  made  peace  with  Fionn  their  people  need 
fear  nothing ;  and  if  not,  to  choose  which 
lord  they  would  have  [i.e.  to  side  with  Fionn 
or  to  adhere  to  their  own  chiefs  as  they 
pleased]. 

55.  These  (her)  sons  and  her  people  w^ent 
their  way  by  short  routes,  and  no  tidings  are 
told  of  them  until  they  reached  Rath  Ghrainne, 
and  Grainne  made  them  a  gentle  welcome,  and 
gave  a  kiss  and  a  welcome  to  the  son  of  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Laighean  :  and  they 
entered  together  into  Rath  Ghrainne,  and  sat 
at  the  sides  of  the  royal  Bruighean  according 
to  their  rank,  and  their  patrimony,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  each  one  of  them  ;  and 
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there  were  given  them  mead  mild  and  pleasant 
to  drink,  and  well  prepared  very  sweet  ale,  and 
strong  fermented  draughts  in  fair  chased 
drinking  horns,  so  that  they  became  exhilarated 
and  mirthful-sounding.  And  then  Grainne 
spoke  with  an  exceeding  loud  and  bright-clear 
voice,  and  what  she  said  was  :  "  O  dear 
children,  your  father  hath  been  slain  by  Fionn 
Mac  Cumhail  against  his  bonds  and  covenants 
*f  peace  with  him,  and  avenge  ye  that  upon 
mm  well ;  and  there  is  your  portion  of  the  inhe- 
ritance of  your  father,"  quoth  she,  "  that  is  his 
arms,  and  his  armour,  and  his  various  sharp 
weapons,  and  his  feats  of  valour  and  of  bravery 
likewise.  I  will  myself  portion  them  out 
among  you,  and  may  the  getting  of  them 
bring  you  success  in  battle.  And  I  myself  will 
have  the  goblets,^'  and  the  drinking  horns, 
and  the  beautiful  golden-chased  cups,  and  the 
kine  and  the  cattle-herds  undivided."  And 
she  sung  this  lay  as  follows  : — 

*'  Arise  ye,  O  children  of  Diarmuid, 

[Go  forth  and]  learn  that  I  may  see  ;9* 
May  your  adventure  be  prosperous  to  you, 
The  tidings  of  a  good  man  have  come  to 
you."93 
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**  The  sword  for  Donnchadh, 

The  best  son  that  Diarmuid  had ; 
And  let  Eochaidh  have  the  Ga  dearg, 
They  lead  to  every  advantage." 

"  Give  his  armour  from  me  to  Ollann, 

Safe  every  body  upon  which  it  maybe  put ; 

And  his  shield  to  Connla, 

To  him  that  keeps  the  battalions  firm." 

"  The  goblets  and  the  drinking  horns, 
The  cups  and  the  bowls  ;94 
[They  are]  a  woman's  treasure  without 

thanks, 
I  alone  shall  have  them  all." 

"  Slay  ye  women  and  children,95 
Through  hatred  to  your  foes  ; 
Do  no  guile  nor  treachery, 
Hasten  ye  and  depart."     Arise. 

56.  After  that  lay  Grainne  bade  them  de- 
part, and  learn  carefully  all  practice  of  bravery 
and  of  valour  till  they  should  have  reached 
their  full  strength,  and  to  spend  a  portion  of 
their  time  with  Bolcan,  that  is,  the  smith  of 
hell.96 

57.  Then  those  good  youths  betook  them 
to  their  journey,  and  they  take  farewell  of 
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Grainne  and  of  her  household,  and  leave  them 
wishes  for  life  and  health,  and  Grainne  and 
her  people  sent  the  same  with  them  :  and 
they  left  not  a  warrior,  a  hero,  nor  a  woman- 
hero97  in  the  distant  regions  of  the  world,  with 
whom  they  spent  not  a  portion  of  their  time, 
learning  from  them  until  they  attained  fulness 
of  strength,  and  they  were  three  years  with 
Bolcan/* 

58.  Touching  Fionn,  when  it  was  certified 
to  him  that  those  children  of  Diarmuid  were 
departed  upon  that  journey,  he  became  filled 
with  hatred  and  great  fear  of  them  ;  and  forth- 
with made  a  mustering  of  the  seven  battaHons 
of  the  standing  Fenians  from  every  quarter 
where  they  were,  and  when  they  were  come 
to  one  place  Fionn  told  them  with  a  loud 
bright-clear  voice  the  history  of  that  journey 
2>f  the  children  of  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne  from 
first  to  last,  and  asked  what  he  should  do  in 
that  matter :  "  For  it  is  with  intent  to  rebel 
against  me  that  they  are  gone  upon  that 
journey."  Oisin  spoke,  and  what  he  said 
was  :  "  The  guilt  of  that  is  no  man's  but  thine, 
and  we  will  not  go  to  bear  out  the  deed  that 
we  have  not  done,  and  foul  is  the  treachery  that 
thou  didst  shew  towards  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne 
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though  at  peace  with  him,  when  Cormac  also 
would  have  given  thee  his  other  daughter,  that 
so  thou  mightest  bear  Diarmuid  no  enmity  nor 
malice — according  as  thou  hast  planted  the  oak 
so  bend  it  thyself."  Fionn  was  grieved  at 
those  words  of  Oisin,  nevertheless  he  could 
not  hinder  him. 

59.  When  Fionn  saw  that  Oisin  and  Oscar, 
and  all  the  Clanna  Baoisgne  had  abandoned 
him,  he  considered  within  his  own  mind  that 
he  would  be  unable  to  crush  that  danger  if  he 
might  not  win  over  Grainne,  and  thereupon 
he  got  him  to  Rath  Ghrainne  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Fenians  of  Erin,  and  with- 
out bidding  them  farewell,  and  greeted  her 
craftily,  and  cunningly,  and  with  sweet  words. 
Grainne  neither  heeded  nor  hearkened  to 
him,  but  told  him  to  leave  her  sight,  and 
straightway  assailed  him  with  her  keen  very 
sharp-pointed  tongue.  However,  Fionn  left 
not  plying  her  with  sweet  words  and  with 
gentle  loving  discourse,  until  he  brought  her 
to  his  own  will.  After  that  Fionn  and 
Grainne  went  their  ways,  and  no  tidings  are 
told  of  them  until  they  reached  the  Fenians 
of  Erin ;  and  when  they  saw  Fionn  and 
Grainne  [coming]  towards  them  in  that  guise, 
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they  gave  one  shout  of  derision  and  mockery 
at  her,  so  that  Grainne  bowed  her  head 
through  shame.  '*  Wetrow,  O  Fionn/'  quoth 
Oisin,  '*  that  thou  wilt  keep  Grainne  well  from 
henceforth." 

60.  As  for  the  children  of  Diarmuid,  after 
having  spent  seven  years  in  learning  all  that 
beseems  a  warrior,  they  came  out  of  the  far 
regions  of  the  great  world,  and  it  is  not  told 
how  they  fared  until  they  reached  Rath 
Ghrainne.  When  they  had  heard  how  Grainne 
had  fled  with  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill  without 
taking  leave  of  them  or  of  the  king  of  Erin, 
they  said  that  they  could  do  nothing.  After 
that  they  went  to  Almhuin  of  Laighean  to  seek 
Fionn  and  the  Fenians,  and  they  proclaimed 
battle  against  Fionn.  "  Rise,  0  Diorruing,  and 
ask  them  how  many  they  require,"  [said 
Fionn].  Then  Diorruing  went  and  asked 
them.  "  [We  require]  an  hundred  mer 
against  each  man  of  us,  or  single  combat," 
[said  they].  Fionn  sent  an  hundred  to  fight 
with  them,  and  when  they  had  reached  the 
place  of  that  strife  those  youths  rushed  under 
them,  through  them,  and  over  them,  and  made 
three  heaps  of  them,  namely,  a  heap  of  their 
heads,  a  heap  of  their  bodies,  and  a  heap  of 
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their  arms  and  armour.  *'  Our  hosts  will  not 
last,"  said  Fionn,  "  if  a  hundred  be  slain  of 
them  each  day,  and  what  shall  we  do  con- 
cerning those  [youths],  O  Grainne?"  "I 
will  go  to  them,"  said  Grainne,  "  to  try  whe- 
ther I  may  be  able  to  make  peace  between 
you."  "I  should  be  well  pleased  at  that/ 
said  Fionn,  '*  and  I  would  give  them  and  their 
posterity  freedom  for  ever,  and  their  father's 
place  among  the  Fenians,  and  bonds  and 
securities  for  the  fulfilment  thereof  to  them 
for  ever  and  ever." 

6i.  Grainne  goes  to  meet  them^  and  gives 
them  a  welcome,  and  makes  them  the  aforesaid 
offers.  Howbeit,  Grainne  made  peace  be- 
tween them  at  last,  and  those  bonds  and  secu- 
rities were  given  to  them,  and  they  got  their 
father's  place  among  the  Fenians  from  Fionn 
Mac  Cumhaill.  After  that  a  banquet  and 
feast  was  prepared  for  them,  so  that  they  were 
exhilarated  and  mirthful-sounding,  and  Fionn 
and  Grainne  stayed  by  one  another  until  they 
died. 

62,  Thus  far,  then,  the  Pursuit  of  Djarmuid 
and  Grainne. 98 
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NOTES. 


1  Teamhair  Luachra  was  also  called  Teamhair  Earann, 
being  the  royal  residence  of  the  country  of  the  Earna,  or 
descendants  of  OilioU  Earann,  commonly  called  in  English 
the  Ernans  of  Munster.  It  was  situated  in  the  district  of 
SKabh  Luachra,  whence  the  name  in  the  text,  and  though 
the  name  Teamhair  Luachra  no  longer  exists,  the  site  of  the 
fort  is  marked  by  Beul  atha  na  Teamhrach,  a  ford  on  a  small 
stream,  near  Castleisland  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  Dr. 
O'Donovan  considers  Teamhair  Shubha  to  be  another  name 
of  the  same  place.    Vide  Leabhar  na  g-Ceart. 

2  The  Irish  frequently  use  the  first  pers.  pi.  for  emphasis. 
8  Literally,  Ask  of  him  no  eric  beyond  the  fall  of  hi" 

father  by  thee. 

4  The  ancient  name  for  the  territory  which  is  now  com- 
prised by  the  county  of  Kerry,  and  which  takes  its  name 
from  Ciar,  one  of  its  ancient  monarchs. 

5  InjnioifiA  is  of  the  same  meaning  as  in^eA'omA,  from  in, 
fit  for,  and  ^níotfi,  a  deed  or  exploit. 

6  Giolh.  The  original  meaning  of  this  word  is  a  youth, 
in  which  sense  it  occurs  in  proper  names,  as  An  Giolla  dubh. 

1  It  also  came  to  signify  a  servant,  as  in  the  proper  names 
Giolla  Brighde,  Giolla  Padruig,  i.e.  the  servant  or  devotee 

I  of  Bridget,  of  Patrick ;  but  at  the  present  day  it  denotes  a 
farm  servant  who  drives  a  cart,  commonly  called  a  guide. 
The  Scotch  have  introduced  the  word  into  English,  6V//j/. 
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I  That  is  to  say,  his  chief,  Fionn,  would  be  able  to  avenge 
an  injury  done  to  his  dependent. 

•  Here  the  writer  should  have  had  but,  or,  however. 
Owing  to  carelessness  of  style  Agur  (and)  is  often  used  in 
place  of  other  conjunctions,  e.g.  iiiót\Áti  x>o  tfiAtxbAt)  Agtif 
■oo  bÁCAt)  (4  Mast.  A.D.  1543),  many  were  slain  and 
drowned,  where  it  should  have  been,  were  slain  or  drowned. 

9  The  whole  story  of  this  wonderful  reptile,  which  from  a 
mere  grub  becomes  a  dragon  of  the  first  magnitude,  is  a 
curious  piece  of  invention.  The  idea  was  probably  borrowed 
from  the  classical  fables  of  the  Hydra,  the  Dragon  of  the 
Hesperides,  &c. 

10  The  original  adjective  is  one  word,  craoschogantach, 
compounded  of  craosy  gluttony,  and  coganiack,  from  cognaim, 
I  chew. 

II  A  frequent  expression  for  women  and  children. 

12  The  verb  used  here  expresses  any  kind  of  perception, 
whether  by  hearing,  feeling,  or  otherwise.  The  Irish  fre- 
quently render  it  in  English  hy  feel ^  so  that  a  man  is  heard 
to  say,  "I  felt  him  coming  towards  me;"  "Do  you  feel 
him  yet,"  arc. 

13  Called  in  English  the  barony  of  Corcaguiney,  in  the 
county  of  Kerry. 

14  Covered  the  retreat.  Literally,  held  a  shield  over  the 
track  for  the  Fenians.  This  is  a  technical  military  phrase 
which  occurs  in  the  Irish  Annals,  &c.  Here  either  the 
author  has  been  very  careless,  or  there  is  something  wanting 
in  the  manuscript  (which,  however,  the  Editor  has  not  been 
able  to  supply  from  any  copy  of  the  tale  that  he  has  yet 
seen),  as  we  are  not  informed  what  it  was  that  caused  the 
Fenians  to  retreat.  It  is  evident  that  this  was  a  charmed 
stag,  sent  perhaps  by  the  Tuatha  De  Danann ;  and  we  must 
suppose  that  he  came  to  bay  and  routed  the  Fenians,  whose 
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flight  was  protected  by  Coiian,  before  whom  and  Fionn  the 
stag  fled  in  his  turn,  and  Diarmuid  suspects  that  when 
Conan  found  himself  alone  with  Fionn  he  made  his  own 
terms  with  him. 

15  Literally,  when  Fionn  had  me  under  the  wood  and  under 
displeasure. 

16  i.  e.  By  the  strength  of  their  hands  alone,  without 
(veapons. 

17  5ioti  5«^,  although — not.  This  expression  is  nolongei 
used  in  the  spoken  language,  and  requires  explanation.  It 
has  sometimes  a  negative  meaning ;  as  in  the  text,  and  before 
at  p.  2,  Part  I.,  and  again  in  the  poem  on  the  genealogy  of 
Diarmuid  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  where  it  is  equivalent  to 
the  present  gii)  riAc,  so  that  the  above  sentence  would  read 
pt  tiAc  ceÁ|V|vo  tnnÁ  Ati  m-o  pn.  Sometimes  it  is  affirma- 
tive, of  which  there  is  an  instance  further  on  in  the  story. 

18  Fit  thing.  Literally,  though  it  is  not  the  trade  of  a 
woman,  &c.  The  word  cearrd  means  a  trade,  and  also  an 
artizan  in  general,  but  now  in  particular  a  tinker ;  as  saor^ 
an  artificer,  more  particularly  denotes  a  mason.  The  Scotch 
have  introduced  the  former  word  into  English  under  the 
form  caird,  i.e.  a  tinker.  Grainne  meant  that  it  would  be 
unfit  for  her  to  separate  from  Diarmuid  at  that  time. 

19  One  glimpse.     Literally,  the  full  of  your  eyes. 

20  Literally,  when  Diarmuid  did  not  see  the  giant  minding 
Himself.  The  Irish  often  transpose  the  negative,  even  in 
speaking  English,  as,  "  When  he  did  not  tell  me  to  go," 
meaning,  since  he  told  me  not  to  go.  The  use  of  the  nega- 
tive with  ■oei]Mm  (I  say)  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Greek 
Asage  of  ov  and  ^17/xi. 

21  This  may  be  a  manuscript  error,  as  the  giant  was  before 
said  to  have  his  club  fastened  round  his  body. 

22  This  is  a  notable  instance  of  redundancy  of  language, 
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sometimes  introduced  into  English  by  the  Irish,  viz.,  killed 
dead.  Similar  is  the  expression  -oaLI  •oic]aa'6a]\c,  blind 
without  sight.  Four  Masters,  a.d.  1541. 

23  We  grudge.  Literally,  We  think  it  not  little ;  the  con- 
verse  of  which  is  ni  ir>ó|\  tinn,  we  think  it  not  much,  i.e., 
we  do  not  grudge,  meaning  emphatically  that  the  action  ex- 
pressed by  the  conjoined  verb  is  done  easily,  cheerfully, 
willingly,  &c.,  as  ni  mó|\Linn  a  ^At),  a  •oeunA-m,  -y^.  Instead 
of  these  negative  expressions  might  be  used  the  positive 
ones.  If  Tnó|v  tiotn,  I  think  it  much,  I  grudge ;  \\  beAj 
lioni,  I  think  it  little,  I  grudge  not ;  but  these  would  not  be 
as  idiomatic  or  as  strong.  The  Irish  are  extremely  fond  01 
thus  using  the  negative  for  emphasis;  as  in  the  many 
similiar  phrases  to  "  that  will  do  you  no  harm,"  meaning 
that  will  do  you  great  good. 

24  i.e.  Envy  and  anger  have  caused  you  to  judge  foolishly 
fli  supposing  that  Diarrauid  would  be  in  such  a  place. 

25  Chess  was  the  favourite  game  of  the  Irish  in  the  most 
ancient  times  of  which  we  have  any  account,  as  appears  from 
the  constant  mention  of  it  in  almost  all  romantic  tales. 
Chess-boards  very  commonly  formed  part  of  the  gifts  given 
as  stipends  by  the  provincial  kings  to  their  subordinate 
chieftains,  e.g.  *'  The  stipends  of  the  kings  of  Caiseal  [Cashell 
to  the  kings  [chiefs]  of  his  territories  ; — A  seat  by  his  side  in 
the  first  place,  and  ten  steeds  and  ten  dresses  and  two  rings 
and  two  chess-boards  to  the  king  of  Dal  Chais ;  and  to  go 
with  him  in  the  van  to  an  external  country,  and  follow  in 
the  rear  of  all  on  his  return.  Ten  steeds  and  ten  drinking- 
horns  and  ten  swords  and  ten  shields  and  ten  scings  [part  oi 
the  trappings  of  a  horse],  and  two  rings  and  two  chess- 
boards to  the  king  of  Gabhran."  See  Leabhar  na  g-Ceari 
[Book  of  Rights]  p.  69.  A  chess-man  was  called  fear  fith- 
chille,  as  in  the  text ;  and  tlie  set  of  mQVi,  foirne  Jtihchille,  the 
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tribe  or  family  of  the  chess-board.  Cormac,  in  his  glossary, 
assigns  a  mystical  signification  to  the  spots  of  the  board,  and 
derives  its  name,  \,^.  fithckealU  from/z//^, 'skill,  wisdom  ;  and 
dall^  sense ;  but  this  is  probably  fanciful.  For  much  informa- 
tion and  some  curious  extracts  about  the  chess  of  the  ancient 
Irish,  as  well  as  engravings  of  their  chess-men  as  discovered 
in  modem  days,  vide  Dr.  O'Donovan's  introduction  to 
Leahhar  na  g-Ceart. 

26  Sliabk  Cua.  In  ancient  times  this  name  was  applied  to 
the  mountain  now  known  as  Cnoc  Maoldomhnaigh,  Anglice 
Knockmeledown,  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Tipperary 
and  Waterford,  The  name  is  now  pronounced  Sliabh  g-Cua, 
and  belongs  to  a  mountainous  district  between  Dungarvatt 
and  Clonmel. 

27  Sliabh  Crot.  Now  called  Sliabh  g-Crot,  and  in  English 
Mount  Grud,  in  the  barony  of  Olanwilliara,  county  of 
Tipperary.  There  was  a  battle  fought  here  in  the  year  1058 
between  Diarmuid  Mac  Mael-na-mbo,  and  Donnchadh  the 
son  of  Brian. 

28  Sliabh  Guaire.  Now  called  in  English  Slieve  Gorey,  a 
mountainous  district  in  the  barony  of  Clankee,  county  of 
Cavan,  part  of  the  territory  anciently  called  Gaileanga,  as 
belonging  to  the  race  of  Cormac  Gaileang,  grandson  of  Cian, 
son  of  OilioU  Oluim,  who  is  mentioned  in  this  tale.  The  Four 
Masters  have  this  curious  entry  under  A.D.  1054.  **  Loch 
Suidhe-Odhrain  in  Sliabh  Guaire  migrated  in  the  end  of  the 
night  of  the  festival  of  Michael,  and  went  into  the  Feabhaill, 
which  was  a  great  wonder  to  all."  Loch  Suidhe-Odhrain 
[Lough  Syoran]  is  a  townland  in  Olankee  where  there  is  no 
lough  now. 

Other  copies  of  our  tale  for  Sliabh  Guaire  read  Sliabh 
Claire,  which  is  a  large  hill  near  Galbally  in  the  county  of 
Limerick,  on  which  is  a  cromleac,  the  tomb  of  OilioU  Oluim, 
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29  These  names  are  most  probably  fictions  of  the  writer. 
The  Irish  romancers  very  commonly  introduced  long  lists  of 
names  (vide  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  pp.  288,  289,  where  there 
is  a  much  more  lengthened  list  of  slain  chiefs.) 

30  Now  called  Sliabh  na  muice,  (i.e.  the  pig's  mountain, 
probably  from  its  shape),  and  in  English  Slievenamuck,  a 
*ong  low  mountain  near  the  glen  of  Aherlagh,  county  of 
lipperary. 

31  Probably  by  error  of  transcribers  for  Sliabh  Modhairn, 
&e  old  name  of  a  mountainous  tract  in  the  county  of 
Monaghan ;  or  for  Shabh  Mughdhorna,  the  Mourn  moun- 
tains, in  the  county  of  Down.  The  latter,  however,  were 
not  so  called  before  the  14th  century.  Vide  Annals  of  the 
^our  Masters,  A.M.  3579. 

32  Sliabh  Lugha  is  a  mountain  district  of  the  county  of 
Mayo,  in  the  barony  of  Costello. 

33  Athfraoich,  i.e.  The  ford  of  heather.  This  is  perhaps 
erroneously  written  for  Ath  Croich,  on  the  Shannon,  near 
Shannon  harbour. 

34  Sliabh  Mis, 

35  Drom  mor.  There  are  many  places  of  this  name 
anglicised  Dromore)  in  Ireland.      That  most  noted    in 

Munster  is  Dromore,  near  Mallow,  which  was  anciently 
one  of  the  seats  of  the  king  of  Cashel,  according  to  Leabhar 
na  g-  Ceart. 

36  The  great  world.  This  a  common  phrase  in  the  Irish 
stories.  It  is  sometimes  called  An  Domhan  mor  shoir,  the 
great  world  in  the  east,  and  means  the  continent  of  Europe, 
for  which  the  modern  name  is  Moirthir  na  h-Eorpa,  the 
great-land  of  Europe.  That  the  ancient  Irish  had  some 
communication  with  the  continent  would  certainly  appear 
from  various  notices,  in  some  of  which,  however,  there  may 
be  a  large  mixture  of  fiction.    Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  is 
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said  to  have  made  descents  upon  the  coast  of  Gaul,  on  one" 
of  which  occasions  he  carried  off  the  young  son  of  a  British 
soldier  seiving  in  Q-aul,   afterwards   St.  Patrick;   and    the 
Annals  state  that  in  the  year  428  king  Dathi  was  slain  by 
flash  of  lightning  at  Sliabh  Ealpa  (the  Alps). 

37  Coiinirceadh.  This  was  the  technical  word  for  the  pro- 
tection a  chief  owed  to  his  tribe  in  return  for  coigny  and 
Every,  bonnaght  and  other  duties.  The  English  writers 
lendered  it  by  commerycke. 

88  1.  e.  Diarmuid  used  to  clear  the  way  for  Fionn  going  inti 
battle,  and  to  cover  his  retreat  when  leaving  it. 

39  All  genuine  Irish  stories,  and  even  many  historical 
works,  contain  poetical  accounts  of  speeches,  episodes,  &c., 
which  are  generally  not  the  composition  of  the  writer,  but 
quotations,  and  consequently  often  in  much  older  language 
than  the  prose  in  which  they  are  inserted.  This  is  an 
Ossianic  poem  purporting  to  be  an  account  of  this  game  of 
thess  given  to  St.  Patrick  in  after  times  by  (most  likely), 
Oisin,  and  it  probably  furnished  the  writer  with  the  story  of 
the  chess  which  he  has  amplified,  but  he  does  not  describe 
flie  fight.  The  language  has  become  assimilated  to  that  of 
the  prose. 

40  i.  e.  with  all  the  men  complete,  chief  ^tnoMing  a  superior 
piece,  and  warrior  a  pawn. 

41  Oisin  is  here  taunting  Fionn,  and  asks  him  which  of  his 
pieces  he  would  lilce  to  take. 

42  Oscar  means  that  no  one  would  mind  what  Goll  said  to 
them. 

43  Coimhrighe,  a  strife  or  combat,  derived  from  comh^ 
together,  and  righe,  the  wrist ;  as  comhrac,  recte  comhbhraCj 
a  struggle,  comes  from  comh,  and  brae,  the  arm. 

44  An  English  writer  would  have  said  that  he  poised  and 
burled  his  spear,  but  the  Irish  use  iarraingimt  I  draw,  to 
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denote  a  man«s  placing  himself  in  the  attitude  for  using  any 
weapon  or  implement  to  give  a  blow,  and  also  the  delivering 
of  the  blow. 

*5  i.e.  of  the  wind  howling  through  a  glen. 

46  Conan  was  the  surhest  of  the  Fenian  warriors  ;  being, 
moreover,  of  the  Clanna  Moirne,  he  was  glad  to  see  the 
Clanna  Baoisgne  destroying  each  other. 

*7  Fionn  feared  that  the  Clanna  Moirne  might  attack  his 
own  tribe  unexpectedly  if  allowed  to  be  in  their  rear. 

48  Alba,  i.e.  Scotland. 

49  Bas-chrann,  a  knocker.  Literally,  a  hand-log,  or  hand- 
timber,  the  primitive  knocker  probably  being  a  stout  stick  oi 
log,  either  chained  to  the  door,  or  lying  by  it.  Crann 
means  a  tree,  but  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  material, 
as  cos  chroinn,  a  wooden  leg,  or  as  in  some  parts  of  Great 
Britain  it  is  provincially  called,  a  tree  leg, 

50  The  Irish  chiefs  were  accustomed  to  have  in  their 
service  large  bodies  of  Scottish  gallowglasses,  long  after  the 
half-mythic  period  to  which  our  story  refers.  The  O'Donnells 
and  O'Neills  of  Ulster  and  the  O'Connors  of  Connaught 
retained  them  in  numbers,  both  for  their  intestine  feuds,  and 
for  their  wars  upon  the  English;  and  in  1533  the  Irish 
Council  wrote  complaining  of  the  number  of  Scots  who  were 
settling  in  Ulster,  "with  thaidis  of  the  hinge's  disobeysant 
Irishe  rebelles."    Vide  An,  Four  Mast.  1590,  note. 

51  This  is  the  yellow  water  lily,  and  the  Irish  name  in  the 
text  literally  translated  is,  the  drowned  leaf.  It  is  also 
called  CAbAtin  AbAn,  and  tiAC  Iojaia. 

62i.e.  The  present  barony  of  Corca  Ui  Dhuibhne  (Cor- 
caguiney)  in  the  county  of  Kerry. 

53  There  is  no  barony  in  Leinster  now  bearing  either  of 
these  names ;  Beann  DamJmis  means  the  peak  of  Damhus, 
and  the  district  meant  is  perhaps  that  part  of  the  county  of 
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Wicklow  in  which  lies  the  mountain  called  Dowse,  corruptly 
pronounced  Jowse, 

8*  Ceis  Corainn,  i.  e.  The  present  barony  of  Corran,  in  the 
county  of  Sligo.  The  name  is  now  anglicised  Keshcorran, 
and  is  applied  to  a  celebrated  hill  in  that  barony. 

65  Brughaidh,  Biadhtach.  These  were  the  two  kinds  of 
farmers  amongst  the  ancient  Irish.  The  former,  which  were 
the  most  numerous,  held  their  land  subject  to  a  rent,  the 
latter  rent  free ;  in  return  for  which  they  were  bound  to 
entertain  travellers,  and  the  soldiers  of  their  chief  on  the 
march.  Hence  the  name  biadhtach^  which  is  derived  from 
Uadh,  food.  The  amount  of  land  held  by  a  Biadhtach  was 
called  Baile  biadhtaigh  (a  ballybetagh),  and  was  the  thirtieth 
part  of  a  barony,  i.e.  four  quarters,  of  I20  acres  each.  For 
more  information  on  this  subject  vide  An.  Four  Mast.  A.D. 
1225,  note. 

66  Creach,  The  English  writers  on  Irish  affairs  render 
this  word  by  prey,  meaning  the  foray  in  which  the  prey 
[caoridgheacht)  was  taken.  They  also  speak  of  one  chief 
preying  the  country  of  another,  the  verb  being  creachaim.  A 
chief  was  bound  to  make  a  creach  into  some  neighbouring 
territory  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  inauguration,  in  order 
that  the  tribe  might  judge  of  his  qualities  as  a  leader.  This 
expedition  was  technically  called  sluaigheadh  ceannais  feadhna% 
the  hosting  of  the  headship  of  the  tribe ;  vide  An.  Four 
Mast.  1539,  when  Uilliam  Odhar  O'CarroU  is  said  to  have 
made  his  first  foray  against  Turlough  Mac  Murtough  Mac- 
I-Brien  of  Ara.~~ 

67  i.e;  The  small  fierce  one,  a  less  powerful  sword  than 
that  given  to  Diarmuid  by  Aonghus  an  bhrogha. 

58  i.e.  The  son  of  the  hazel,  Diarmuid's  favourite  hound. 
This  was  also  the  name  of  o.ie  of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann 
chiefs.    Vide  additional  notes. 
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59  For  a  somewhat  similar  dream  see  tJu  Feast  of  Dun  na 
ngedky  pp.  8,  9. 

60  Beann  Gidbain,  a  mountain  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  now 
corruptly  called  in  English  Benbulbin.  Here  was  fostered 
Conall,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  whence  he  was 
called  Conall  Gulbain.  Vide  the  romance  called  Eachtra 
Chonaill  Gulbain. 

61  When  a  chief  took  the  field  he  was  technically  said  in 
Irish  to  rise  out,  and  his  forces  were  called  his  rising  out. 
Both  phrases  were  literally  introduced  in  English  by  the 
Anglo-Irish  writers. 

62  Roc  Mac  Diocain  was  the  reachtaire  of  Aonghus  an 
jhrogha.     Vide  Feis  Tighe  Chonain. 

63  Reachtaire.  This  is  a  personal  noun  formed  from  the 
word  reacht,  right  or  law,  which  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
rectum.  The  oldest  form  of  the  word  appears  in  the  speci 
mens  printed  by  Zeuss  of  the  Continental  Irish  MSS.  of  the 
8th  and  9th  centuries,  i.e.  rectire  and  rectairiu,  and  it  ij 
variously  glossed  by  prcspositus,  vilHcus,  prccpositus  gentis. 
It  anciently  meant  a  lawgiver  and  chief  manager,  e.g.  in  the 
Feast  of  Dun  na  ngedh  (p.  33)  the  king's  Reachtaire  appears 
as  master  of  the  ceremonies  marshalling  the  guests  to  their 
seats.  In  the  language  of  the  present  day  Reachtaire  denotes 
a  rich  dairy  farmer, 

64  Drom  draoi  was  a  sacred  cave  of  the  Druids  near 
Cruachan  in  Connaught,  O'Connor's  Dissertations^  p.  179. 

65  We  are  not  told  how  Fionn  used  the  chess-board  to 
divine,  but  this  shows  that  in  the  author's  time  the  chess- 
board was  thought  to  have  formerly  had  a  mystic  meaning. 

66  Fis.  This  word,  which  is  feminine  and  means  a  vision 
(hence,  as  in  the  text,  the  knowledge  revealed  to  a  seer  or 
diviner),  is  to  be  distinguished  from/í7j,  the  ordinary  know- 
ledge of  a  fact,  &c.,  which  is  masculine.    Two  lorms  occur 
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ill  the  l^east  oj  Dun  na  ngedh  (p.  8  ),  i.e.,  |r{f,  and  pjif,  OT 
according  to  modern  orthography,  fMJif  i 

67  The  possessive  pronoun  in  the  Irish  is  here  feminine, 
because,  though  Mac  an  Chuill  is  masculine,  the  writer  is 
considering  him  merely  as  a  cu,  or  hound,  which  is  feminine. 

68  Literally,  so  that  he  took  [away]  the  sod  that  was  under 
his  feet,  and  the  top  of  his  head  came  under  him. 

69  Here,  and  in  other  places,  the  writer  applies  feminine 
pronouns  to  the  boar;  because,  though  tore  (a  boar)  is 
masculine,  he  considers  the  animal  generically  as  a  pig  {muc)^ 
which  is  feminine. 

70  Wild  boars  and  deer  are  the  animals  most  frequently 
introduced  by  the  Irish  romancers ;  wolves,  though  they 
abounded,  never  forming  the  subject  of  any  exploit.  To 
modern  taste  the  manner  of  Diarmuid's  death  appears  ridi- 
culous, but  the  peasantry  receive  it  with  the  same  simplicity 
as  their  mediaeval  fathers,  as  a  terrific  adventure. 

71  Rath  na  h-amhrann.  That  is,  the  Rath  or  tumulus  of 
the  sword-hilt. 

72  This  expression  occurs  in  the  Feast  of  Dun  na  nged\ 
p.  4,  viz.,iAU'oi'Lfe  UemiAAc  co  n-A  col/AmnAib  ocuf  feti- 
ctiACA  Uem|\A  octtf  mi-oe  t)o  STAef  oca  c'Loinx)-fiurn  c. 
b)^Ác — "that  his  progeny  should  still  have  the  legitimate 
possession  of  Tara  with  its  supporting  families,  and  the  old 
Tribes  of  Meath  perpetually  and  for  ever."  These  "pillars," 
or  supporting  families,  were  probably  the  same  as  those  called 
cectve  pne  Uein|\Ach,  the  four  tribes  of  Tara,  at  p.  8  of 
the  same  story,  and  who,  after  the  establishment  of  surnames, 
were  the  O'Harts,  O'Regans,  O'Kellys  (of  Bregia),  and 
O'ConnoUys. 

73  Dearg-ruathar.  Ruathar,  is  a  rushing,  with  the  notion 
of  violence  and  destruction.  Dearg  (red)  is  here  used  to 
denote  the  great  slaughter  that  took  place,  but  it  is  also  used 
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in  composition  merely  as  an  intensitive,  as  dearg-mheisgc^ 
blind  or  raging  dmnkenness. 

74  According  to  the  romance  of  Bruighean  an  chaorthainn, 
or  the  enchanted  fort  of  the  quicken-tree,  Colganwas  king  of 
Lochlin,  and  the  cause  of  his  expedition  to  Ireland  was  that 
he  considered  "King  of  the  Isles,"  {Righ  na  n-Oilean)  but 
an  empty  title,  seeing  that  he  no  longer  possessed  them  alJ 
as  his  ancestors  had  done ;  Ireland  having  been  taken  fron» 
him.  For  an  account  of  the  delivery  of  Fionn  and  his 
chiefs,  vide  Adventures  of  Donnchadh  Mac  Conmara,  p.  32, 
n.  II.  J.  O'Daly,  Dublin. 

75  This  character  is  frequently  introduced  in  the  Irish 
romances,  but  who  he  was  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The 
title  appears  to  be  vaguely  applied  to  some  fictitious 
Continental  potentate. 

76  i.  e.  The  island  of  the  Flood  or  Ocean,  by  which  the 
writer  probably  means  Iceland. 

77  L  e.  The  fort  was  approached  by  a  ford. 

78  i  e.  The  passions  and  treachery  of  Fionn  had  caused 
the  death  of  many  of  his  own  warriors. 

79  Diarmuid  prophesied  rightly,  the  Fenians  were  crushed 
at  the  Battle  of  Gabhra,  See  Transactions,  Vol.  I. ;  also 
CAoit)  Oip'n  A  ■n-t)iAi5  tiA  i:éititie. 

80  CAllAi^e  .1.  bollf 5Ait\e  no  ^&t-X^  gAiMtiA.  P.  Connell's 
Ir.  Diet.  MS.  There  is  also  a  verb  CAt/lAiin,  to  call,  of  I 
which  the  old  form  would  be  cAliDAim,  probably  from  the 
Danish  kjcelde.  Many  Irish  words  resemble  English  words 
of  the  same  meaning,  though  clearly  not  derived  from  them, 
e.  g.  -po-o,  a  road,  which  is  explained  in  Cormac's  glossary. 

81  Here  poti  50  is  not  negative. 

82  Edmund  Spenser  says  of  the  Irish,  "Also  they  used 
commonly  to  swear  by  their  sword." —  View  of  the  State  of 
Ireland. 
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83  The  common  tradition  amongst  the  peasantry  is,  that 
Diarmuid  slew  the  boar  without  himself  receiving  a  hurt,  that 
he  then  took  off  the  hide,  and  as  it  lay  extended  on  the 
ground  that  Fionn  bade  him  measure  its  length.  This 
Diarmuid  did  by  pacing  over  the  skin  from  the  head  to  the 
tail,  but  Fionn  then  asked  him  to  measure  it  again,  in  the 
contrary  direction,  and  it  is  said  that  in  walking  against  the 
lie  of  the  bristles  his  foot  was  pierced  by  one  of  them,  and 
that  he  died  of  it.  It  is  singular  that  Diarmuid  na  m-hatt 
should  have  met  his  death  by  the  same  beast  that  slew 
Adonis,  whom  he  may  be  said  to  represent  in  Irish  legend. 
The  same  tradition  prevails  in  the  Scottish  Highlands.  Vide 
the  Gaelic  poems  on  the  death  of  Diarmuid  printed  by  Smith 
and  Gillies. 

84  Sgeiki  pity.     This  word  having  become  obsolete  th* 
people  have  supplied  its  place  by  s^mI  (a  story),  which  is 
not  very  dissimilar  in  sound,  so  that  they  say  \\  nió|\  ah 
fgeul  é  for  ij*  nió]\  An  rSéile  é,  which  phrase  is  literally 
introduced  by  them  into  English,  viz.,  '*that  is  a  great 
story,"  i.e.  pity.    Another  curious  substitution  of  a  living 
for  an  obsolete  word  of  like  sound  but  different  meaning,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  sentence  Ata  afhios  agfiadh,  which  must 
have  originally  been  Ata  afhios  agFiadha  ;  Fiadha  meaning 
good  God  (.1.  "po-oiA  according  to   an   old    glossary,    vide 
O'Reilly).    But  as  this  word  has  been  long  disused  it  is  now 
considered  by  the  peasantry  in  the  above  case  to  be  fiadhy 
(a  deer  or  stag),  the  sound  of  both  being  identically  the 
same ;  and  they  say  that  the  original  sentence  was  ata  a 
fJiios  agDia  (God  knows) ;  but  that  to  avoid  profanity  fiadh 
is  used  instead  of  Dia  (the  only  difference  in  the  sound  of 
the  words  being  in  the  first  letter,  so  that  the  meaning  oi 
the  asseveration  is  still    plain).      This    phrase  also    they 
actually  translate  into  English,   saying— "The  deer  knows" 
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for  "  God  knows,"  or  as  it  is  wrongly  spelled  by  novelists 
who  do  not  understand  what  they  write  about,  "  The  dear 
knows."  There  are  many  more  curious  Gaelicisms  in  the 
English  spoken  by  the  Irish  peasantry,  even  in  districts 
where  the  Irish  has  been  longest  extinct,  which  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  note  and  explain  while  the  Irish  is  yet  a 
living  language;  for  when  it  dies,  much  that  may  be 
certainly  pronounced  upon  now  will  be  mere  conjecture. 

85  Literally,  then:  yoke  of  battle,  I  e.  the  warrior  who  kept 
them  together. 

86  That  is,  the  wrong  side,  or  inside,  the  shield  being  of 
wood  or  wicker  work  covered  outside  with  leather. 

If  niAi|\5  A  "ouifgeAt)  tMiniti  buiA  n-Aipc. 
no  cionn'DA'ó  CAob  AfcAom  bu]A  cieocA.  .i 

Woe  to  him  who  should  rouse  the  edge  of  your  enmity, 
Or  turn  out  the  wrong  side  of  your  mantle. 
{Praises  of  the  Mac  Donnells  of  Scotland^  by  Ian  Mac 
Codrum.) 

87  This  line  is  wanting  in  all  the  copies  which  the  Editor 
nas  seen.    The  last  two  lines  of  this  stanza  refer  to  Fionn. 

83  Aonghus  meant  to  say  that  he  had  the  power  of  ani 
mating  Diarmuid's  body  for  a  short  period  each  day,  but 
not  to  revive  him  permanently. 

89  Oglack  originally  meant  a  youth,  and  then  came  to 
signify  a  retainer  or  attendant  (cf.  the  meaning  of  Giolla). 
The  word  is  now  pronounced  óglÁc,  and  modern  scribes 
most  commonly  write  it  ójIaoc,  considering  it  to  be  derived 
from  05,  young,  and  Iaoc,  a  warrior.  However,  the  last 
syllable  would  appear  rather  to  be  a  personal  termination, 
as  in  eachlack  (a  horseboy),  and  it  is  not  accented  in  the 
spoken  language  in  Galloglach  (a  Gallowglass). 

90  Lionn,  This  word  now  means  ale,  as  bcoir  does  beer; 
but  what  drinks  they  originally  stood  for  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
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Tradition  says  that  the  latter  was  a  delicious  drink  which  the 
Danes  brewed  from  the  tops  of  heather,  and  that  their  two 
last  survivors  in  Ireland,  father  and  son,  died  rather  than 
reveal  the  secret  of  its  preparation. 

91  Cuach^  a  goblet.  This  word  has  been  introduced  into 
ftnghsh  by  the  Scotch  in  the  form  quaigh. 

92  i.  e.,  and  let  me  see  the  fruit  of  it. 

^  93  i.  e.,  you  have  heard  the  fame  of  your  brave  father. 

94  The  words  cuach,  com,  and  copan  are  still  used,  but 
tarchra  is  an  obsolete  form  of  eAf  c|va,  a  drinking  goblet. 

95  Yet  the  Irish  appear  to  have  considered  it  disgraceful 
to  kill  a  woman,  for  a  poet  says  in  his  panegyric  on  the 
Ultonians  : — 

**  ni  'oe]Mif AC  bAn-eccA  bAn, 
SltiAg  emriA,  Ai^ecc  tllAt)." 
The  host  of  Emania,  the  host  of  Ulster, 
Have  never  committed  woman-slaughter.  (A  of  Magh 
Rath. ) 

96  Here  the  reader  has  no  difficulty  in  recognising  Vulcan, 
although  his  name  is  adapted  to  the  Irish  alphabet  and  pro- 
nunciation. 

97  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  these  female  warriors, 
who  are  frequently  mentioned  in  our  tales,  are  mere  efforts  ot 
imagination,  or  whether  in  remote  times  some  women  really 
did  devote  themselves  to  arms.  The  romance  called 
Oileamhain  ChojtgcuUainn,  or  the  rearing  of  CuchuUainn, 
tells  us  that  that  warrior  spent,  when  a  youth,  a  year  under 
the  tuition  of  Duireann,daughter  ofDomhnall,  King  of  Alba, 
or  Scotland. 

98  Such  is  the  invariable  ending  of  an  Irish  story,  and  this 
closing  sentence  is  very  useful  in  closely  written  manuscripts 
where  stories  are  crowded  together,  often  without  any  head- 
ing, for  determining  where  one  tract  ends  and  another 
begins. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES, 


On  the  Race  of  Diarmuid. 
The  romance  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne  was  written  it 
accordance  with  the  southern  tradition  (apparently  a  very 
old  one)  that  Diarmuid  was  of  the  tribe  known  as  Earni 
Mumhan,  or  the  Ernaans  of  Munster,  and  that  his  country 
vas  Kerry.  Here  follows  a  genealogy  of  Diarmuid  by  some 
Munster  poet,  in  which  the  same  tradition  is  supported, 
Ivhich  appears  to  be  the  production  of  the  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century;  but  who  the  author  was,  and  in  what 
manuscript  the  oldest  versions  of  it  exists,  the  Editor  has  not 
had  the  necessary  opportunities  for  discovering,  except  that 
it  is  also  to  be  found  in  a  MS.  of  1706-9  in  the  R.I.  A. 
The  present  version,  which  is  certainly  a  very  correct  one  as 
far  as  language  is  concerned,  is  derived  from  a  manuscript 
of  varied  and  interesting  contents  written  in  1814-19  by 
Tomas  O  h-Icidhe  (Thomas  Hickey)  of  Killenaule,  county 
of  Tipperary,  Professor  of  Irish  at  St.  John's  College, 
Waterford,  who  appears  to  have  transcribed  from  good 
manuscripts.  This  book  now  belongs  to  Mrs.  Mackesy  of 
Castletown-Kilpatrick,  Navan,  a  IMember  of  this  Society, 
who  has  kindly  lent  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  this 
extract. 

se^ncliAs  sliinsion  •oTiiAntnu'OA  tii  t)htiibliiie 
stinn. 

micit)  t)Ath  -out  -pe  ye^-neAX, 
•DO '6eAi\bAf  SaIcai^  ChAifitt; 
ni  bin,  510T1  5U|\  Ab  olc  tn'Aicne, 
ni  buf  f Ai-oe  itiA  h-AjAif). 
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SaIcai|\  cirinteic|\eAÓ  cTiAiptt», 
beic  HA  Ti-AJAit)  if  aiíi5A]\  ; 
eolAc  me  ah  c-fAlcAi|v  fuAictiit), 
eolAc  Í  Ai\  UAiftib  eip;otin, 

CoIac  me  piAice  feAncAif, 
(nio|\  b'i  AH  ceÁ]\'o  yAn  moc-ceÁfo ;) 
A|v  jemeAtAc  b-^eAiA  n-AlbAr», 
if  b-f  eA|\  ti-A]\m-5lAn  n-ei|\iotiti, 

"OjAeAm  •oiob  A|\  flidcc  tiA  j-CoIIa, 
^Á  h-iAT)  tAOJA  5ACA  bui-one; 
A'f  "otveAm  -o'tiAiflib  ah  iajxcai^x. 
6  A  b-pit  "OiAixmAit)  O  'Oiiibrie, 

Í?Á  iflAC  X)0  CllO|\C  "OiAixmAit), 
ftiAijA  -pé  x)iAmAi-t\  If  ■oojjxuirij  ; 
DotiH  fÁ  ifiAC  mic  -00  ChAiiAb|\e, 
yeA^^  HÁ^  iA|\  CAi^x-oe  comlAimi, 

Co^c,  riioi\  b'oi^ceAf  a  ■6eA|\mAt), 
biAiT)  A  feAiiCAf  Afv  cuimrie, 
'if  eAfHAi-oe  mumAH  tiÁ  cÁinceAp,) 
6  A  lAAi-oceAj;  Cof  ca  Hi  "OTiuibne, 

tUJAIt)  aIIaCAC  tlOftflAf, 

Iaoc  mAic  "oo  mó]AAT)  •oÁmA ; 
•jM^  muniAti,  CeA|\C  A  fAtillllt, 
■oob  ACA1|\  -00  mhoJA  lAmA, 

UÍ  mtllTlAri  HA  H-'OeA|\C  ^-CAOtHJlAf, 
•oob  é  AH  feA-JA   -pAOfjtAH    fUlf  goAO ; 

CAi|\b]\e  cjAom-ceAmi  ha  HgeAl-jlAC 
•oo  f  6  bA  "oeAStHAC  Uii5t>eAé. 

■niAC  ei'DiffgeoiL  fi  j  jao-oaI, 
HÁ|\  cui)\  AOH  f  eA|\  A|\  cÁi|\'oe ; 
CoHAif e  t)ob  -peAff  |\i5e, 
fÁ  tHAC  p'pe  CAij\bfve, 
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nÁ  fniAi]\  -oA  oitieAc  tiÁi|\e; 
^\  IDuniAn  An  ■oéA'o  •OAic-geAt, 
é  "oob  ACAi^  "00  CliAii\bi\e. 

CAit\b^e  ipÁ  niAC  -oo  CliotiAit\e  ■6o]\ti-nióí\, 
f Í  mÁije  Agtif  tnutiiAn  ; 

Ag  fitl  "Oib  TnAt\  "00  -OeAlAbAf, 
bbot)  -00  feAtlCAf  Í1A  g-cuyvAt). 

Ag  pti  feAticuf  Hi  "Oliuibtie, 

be  Ap  'ooibje  céim  a^a  j-cúÍAib  ; 
OiAjAmAit)  ■oorm-fobcAc  'oéi-ojeAb, 
nÁtv  béij  éigioti  HA  'óúicce. 

O  ei'Di^fgeob  fUAi]\  mife, 
(eoluf  nAc  mifoe  "OAnifA;) 

SAbAlciH*  11A  b-fCAtA  b-|:'leAX)A6, 

50  h-AiUn  é|\eACAc  caIitia. 

Ceic]\e  |m'  fo  ^Ab  muniA, 

•   uiw,  Ati  fOUAJ  tigufniAiA  ii-t)eA5'6A; 

Af  C|M'  |M'  -00  JAb  potDbA, 

tiiw  Ailín  ciAÓ-ÓA  oeA-oriA. 

Oijtxe  An  tTión\feipi\  niíleAÍ), 
cofbói]\  "oiliof  ^Ac  'oÁiifie  ; 
•oo  b|\A1C  é  A\\  ftiocc  iiA  ii--oeAJ-í'eA|\, 
eipon  A  beic  a  bÁime. 

1Tlici"o  "OAtfif  A  ceAéc  ca|A  'OTiiA|vmAi'o, 
A  luA-o  5it)  "oiACAiiv  binne ; 

iriAjA  -00  bí  'ÓAIÍI  tlA    CA]A|VA15, 

■obijitn  beic  aitiIai'o  tiiine. 

ITeAfAé  mé  a^a  bÁi'  tlí  "Olitiibiie, 
tií  -ooibje  biom  béAn  oibe ; 
■oo  iTiA|\b  fife  An  C-Ó5  Afm-5bATi, 
Af  "oo  ifiAfbfAti  An  iriuc  nime. 
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SeAnÓAf  If  UAifle  a  teAb|\Aib, 
civAobpeAiicAf  If  leui\  gile; 
■oeig-pol.  OAbA  Af  AÓAItfl, 
fuAp  50  niÁCAi]\  U15  neiiíie.    tniciT> 


[Translation.] 

IHE    HISTORY    OF    THE    FOREFATHERS    Oy 
DIARMUID  O'DUIBHNE  DOWN  HERE 

Time  for  me  to  apply  myself  to  a  history 

Which  the  Psalter  of  Cashel  testifies  ; 

I  will  not  be,  tho'  my  knowledge  De  not  bad, 

Any  longer  opposed  to  it. 
The  Psalter  of  Cashel  of  the  Head-letters,! 

To  oppose  it  will  cause  regret : 

I  am  versed  in  the  speckled  Psalter,* 

It  is  versed  in  the  nobles  of  Erin. 

1  The  Psalter  of  Cashel  was  an  ancient  Irish  manuscripl 
in  prose  and  verse,  compiled  in  the  end  of  the  ninth  century 
by  Cormac  Mac  Cuileanain,  Bishop  of  Cashel  and  King  oi 
Munster.  It  was  compiled  from  the  Psalter  of  Tara  and 
01  her  very  ancient  records,  and  was  said  to  have  been  added 
to,  after  Cormac's  death,  down  to  the  eleventh  century. 
O'Reilly  states  that  this  valuable  work  was  extant  in 
Limerick  in  the  year  1 7 1 2,  but  it  is  not  now  known  to 
exist.  The  greater  part  of  its  contents,  however,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  books  of  Lecan  and  of  Ballymote.  Vide  An. 
Four  Mast.  p.  204,  n.  Connellan's  Ed.  Dublin,  Geraghty, 
1846.  This  book  was  most  probably  illuminated  in  the 
same  splendid  manner  as  the  book  of  Kells,  whence  the 
poet  calls  it  "  of  the  head  of  initial  letters.'* 

2  The  speckled  Psalter.  This  refers  either  to  the  binding 
of  the  book,  or  to  the  variegated  appearance  of  the  illumina- 
lioas. 
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I  am  versed  in  the  thread  of  history, 
(That  art  is  no  swine  [herd's]  art  ;)3 
In  the  genealogy  of  the  men  of  Alba,4 
And  of  the  bright-weaponed  men  of  Erin. 

A  tribe  [i.e.  some]  of  them  are  of  the  race  of  Collas,6 
They  were  the  choice  of  every  force ; 
And  a  tribe  of  the  nobles  of  the  west. 
From  whom  was  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne. 

8  No  swineherd" s  art.    That  is,  no  ignoble  or  plebeian  art. 

4  The  men  of  Alba,  that  is,  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland, 
who  at  the  time  that  this  poem  was  written  were  absolutely 
one  people  with  the  Irish,  not  alone  in  blood,  but  in 
language,  manners,  and  intercourse.  Consequently  the 
Irish  shanachies  were  well  skilled  in  the  genealogies  of  their 
chiefs.  It  was  only  in  later  times,  after  the  first  plantations 
in  Ulster,  that  the  term  Albannach  was  appUed  by  the  Irish 
to  Lowland  ers. 

5  Fiacha  Sraibhtine  (son  of  Cairbre  Liííeachair,  who  was 
Jain  in  the  battle  of  Gabhra),  was  King  of  Ireland  a.d.  285. 

He  had  one  son,  Muireadhach  Tireach,  and  a  brother, 
Eochaidh  Doimhlen.  The  latter  had  three  sons,  CairioU, 
Muireadhach,  and  Aodh,  commonly  called  the  three  Collas, 
i.e.  Colla  Uais,  CoUa  Da  chrich,  and  CoUa  Meann.  In  the 
year  322  these  three  killed  Fiacha  Sraibhtine,  and  in  324 
Colla  Uais  became  king.  In  326  Muireadhach  Tireach  ex- 
pelled the  three  ColUis  into  Scotland  along  with  three 
hundred  men,  and  became  king  in  327,  in  which  year  the 
Collas  also  returned  with  but  nine  men,  and  were  reconciled 
to  Aluireadhach  Tireach.  Keating  gives  their  history  at 
length.  Colla  Uais,  the  eldest,  is  the  ancestor  of  the  Mac 
Donnells,  Mac  Allisters,  and  Mac  Dougalls,  of  Scotland ; 
Colla  Da  chrich  of  the  Mac  Mahons,  Maguires,  Mac  Canns, 
O'Hanlons,  &c.  of  Ulster ;  and  Colla  Meann  of  the  tribes 
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Diannaid  was  son  to  Core, 

He  suffered  gJoom  and  woe  ;6 

Donn  was  son's  son  to  Cairbre, 

A  man  who  asked  not  for  respite  in  fight. 
Core,  he  should  not  be  forgotten, 

His  history  shall  be  remembered ; 

(And  let  not  the  Eamaidhe  of  Munster  be  dispraised,)7 

From  whom  is  named  Corca  Ui  Dhuibhne.8 
Lughaidh  Allathach,9  who  observed  the  customs, 

A  good  warrior  whom  poets  magnified ; 

King  of  Munster,  few  are  like  him. 

Was  father  to  Mogha  Lamha.lO 

of  Crioch  Mughdhom,    or  Cremorne,  in    the   county  of 
Monaghan. 

6  That  is,Diarmuid  was  persecuted  by  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill. 

7  The  Earnuidhe,  that  is,  the  uescendants  of  OilioU 
Earann,  an  Ulster  prince  of  the  race  of  Heremon.  They 
were  also  called  Clanna  Deaghaidh;  and  being  expelled 
from  Ulster  by  the  race  of  Ir,  or  Clanna  Rory,  settled  in 
Munster,  where  Duach  Dalta  Deaghaidh,  king  of  Ireland, 
assigned  them  possessions,  about  A.  m.  3892,  These  tribes 
afterwards  rose  to  great  power. 

8  According  to  O'Heerin,  the  district  of  Corca  Ui 
Dhuibhne,  extending  from  the  river  Mang  to  Ventiy  Haf- 
bour,  belonged  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  to 
O'Falvey,  of  the  race  of  Conaire  II. 

9  Lughaidh  Allathach  (or  Allathain),  according  to  O'Fla- 
nerty,  was  great  grandson  of  Conaire  Mor,  who  became 
(dng  of  Ireland,  A.  M.  5091,  and  was  killed  at  Bruighean  da 
Dhearg,  on  the  river  Dodder,  near  Dublin,  A.M.  5160, 
The  situation  of  this  place  is  still  marked  by  the  name 
Bohernabreena  (Bothar  na  Bruighne).  Lughaidh  Allathach 
was  grandfather  to  Conaire  II. 

10  Modha  Lamha  was  the  father  of  Conaire  II.  Ann» 
Four  Mast,  A.D.  158. 


King  of  Munster  of  the  mild  blue  eyes, 
Truly  he  was  a  noble  pure  loving  man  • 
Cairbre  Cromcheann  of  the  white  hands, 
He  was  the  goodly  son  of  Lughaidh. 

The  son  of  Eidirsgeol  H  king  of  the  Gael, 
Who  never  put  off  any  man ;  12 
Conaire,l3  the  best  of  kings, 
His  true  son  was  Cairbre.  1 4 

11  The  son  of  Eidirsceol .  Eidirsceol,  or  Ederscel,  accorci 
ing  to  the  ancient  orthography,  was  king  of  Ireland  from 
A.M.  5085  to  5089,  when  he  was  slain  by  Nuadha  Neacht 
at  Ailinn  (Knockaulin  in  the  county  of  Kildare).  He  was 
succeeded,  A.  M.  5091,  by  his  son  Conaire  Mor,  (Conary 
the  great)  vide  supra  n.  9. 

12  It  was  a  point  of  hosour  amongst  the  ancient  Irish  not 
to  refuse  any  request,  especially  if  made  by  a  poet,  and  this 
custom  often  placed  them  in  serious  predicaments  on  which 
are  founded  many  stories.  Red  Owen  Mac  Ward  (a  cele- 
brated Ulster  poet,  who  was  hanged  by  the  Earl  of  Thomond 
in  1672)  in  a  panegyrical  poem  on  the  Clann  t-Suibhne,  or 
Mac  Sweenys,  tells  a  legend  of  one  of  their  ancestors  who, 
being  unable  to  detach  from  his  finger  a  ring  which  a  poet 
asked  should  be  given  him  on  the  spot,  hacked  off  the  limb. 

13  Conaire.  Conaire  II. ,  son  of  Modha  Lamha,  succeeded 
Conn  of  the  hundred  battles  as  king,  A.  D.  158,  and  was 
slain  A.  D.  165. 

14  Cairbre,  This  was  Cairbre  Muse,  eldest  son  of 
Conaire.  From  him  came  the  Muscraighe  (descendants  of 
Muse),  who  possessed  Muscraighe  Breogain  (the  barony  of 
Clanwilliam  in  the  county  of  Tipperary)  j  Muscraighe  Thire 
(the  baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Ormond  in  the  same 
county) ;  and  Muscraighe  Mitine  (the  barony  of  Muskerry 
or  Musgry  in  the  county  of  Cork).     The  other  sons  of 
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C«b-bro  Fiennmhor.lS  the  good  man, 

Who  earned  not  shame  on  the  score  of  generosity ; 

King  of  Munster,  the  white-toothed  one, 

He  was  father  to  Cairbre. 
Cairbre  was  son  to  Conaire  Dommhor,18 

King  of  Maigh  and  of  Mumha  ;17 

There  ye  have  as  I  certified, 

Part  of  the  history  of  the  heroes  í 
There  ye  have  the  history  of  O'Duibhne, 

To  whom  a  step  backwards  was  grief ; 

Diarmaid,  the  brown-haired,  the  white-toothed, 

Who  suiFered  no  violence  to  enter  his  territory. 
From  Eidirsgeol  I  have  gotten, 

(Knowledge  which  is  an  advantage  to  me ;) 

The  conquest  of  the  feast  giving  men, 

To  brave  Ailin  of  the  forays. 
Conaire  were  Cairbre  Baschaoin,  from  whom  came  the 
Baiscnigh  (O'Baiscins  and  O'Donnells  of  the  baronies  of 
Moyarta  and  Clonderalaw  in  the  county  of  Clare),  and 
Cairbre  Riada  (i.e.  Rioghfhada,  of  the  long  ulna)  from 
whom  the  Dal-Riada  of  Antrim  and  of  Scotland.  Vide 
An.  Four  Mast.  A.  D.  158,  n,  w. 

15  Cairbre  Fionnmhor,  that  is  Cairbre  the  tail  and  fair,  was 
son]]of  Conaire  Mor.  Conaire  instituted  a  heptarchy,  mak- 
ing Connor  Mac  Nessa  king  of  Ulster ;  Oilioll  and  Meadhbh 
king  and  queen  of  Connaught ;  Cairbre  Niafear  king  of 
Leinster ;  Achaidh  Abhratruadh  (i.e.  of  the  red  eyebrows, 
a  man  of  gigantic  size)  king  of  North  Munster ;  and  Curoi 
Mac  Daire,  king  of  South  Munster,  Cairbre  Fionnmhor 
succeeded  Curoi  Mac  Daire. 

16  Cairbre  Dommhor,  that  is,  Cairbre  the  big-fisted. 

17  That  is,  king  of  that  district  of  Munster  lying  about 
the  Maigue. 
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Four  kings  ruled  over  Mumha, 
Of  the  race  of  the  powerful  goodly  arch  ; 
And  three  kings  ruled  Fodla, 
Of  the  race  of  the  same  brave  Ailin, 

The  heir  of  the  seven  warriors,  18 
The  dear  theme  of  all  poets ; 
Who  have  marked  him  succeeding  the  good  men. 
Even  him  by  the  virtue  of  his  arm. 

Time  for  me  to  cease  treating  of  Diarmaid, 
Though  to  say  so  is  grief  to  us  ; 
Since  he  was  as  a  rock  to  me,l9 
I  am  bound  to  be  so  to  him. 

I  know  the  death  of  O'Duibhne, 
No  other  woe  can  make  me'  grieve ; 
It  slew  the  bright-weaponed  pure  [warrior], 
And  he  slew  the  deadly  swine. 

[This  is]  the  noblest  history  in  books, 
A  branching  genealogy  of  abundant  brilliancy ; 
The  goodly  seed  of  Eve  and  Adam, 
Up  to  the  mother  of  the  king  of  heaven.    Time. 

18  That  is,  Diarmuid. 

19  Here  the  poet  represents  himself  as  a  contemporary  o' 
Diarmuid  who  had  received  kindness  from  him.  | 


It  will  be  perceived  that  the  above  genealogy  is  rambling  \ 
and  in  some  places  obscure ;  indeed  it  professes  to  be  only  a 
slight  account  of  some  of  Diarmuid's  ancestors  and  not  a 
continuous  pedigree.  But  some  of  those  who  are  familiar 
■with  the  traditions  of  Munster  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  Diarmuid  was  a  Leinsterman.    O'Flaherty  (who  does 
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not  in  this  case  give  his  authority,  but  who  wrote  liom 
trustworthy  historical  documents)  thus  deduces  his  descent, 
Ogygia,  P.  III.  cap.  69 ;  Diarmuid,  son  of  Donn,  son  of 
Duibhne,  son  of  Fothadh,  son  of  Fiacha  Raidhe  (from 
whom  were  called  the  Corca  Raidhe,  inhabiting  the  present 
barony  of  Corcaree  in  Westmeath),  son  of  Fiacha  Suighde, 
son  of  Feidhlimidh  Reachtmhar,  king  of  Ireland.  The 
descendants  of  this  Fiacha  Suighdhe,  who  was  brother  to 
Conn  of  the  hundred  battles,  were  seated  at  Deisi  Teamh 
rach  (now  the  barony  of  Deece,  in  Meath,)  whence  the) 
were  expelled  by  Cormac,  Conn's  grandson,  and  father  o 
Grainne.  After  various  wanderings  they  went  to  Munster 
where  OilioU  Oluim,  who  was  married  to  Sadhbh,  daughtei 
of  Conn,  gave  them  a  large  district  of  the  present  county  oi 
Waterford,  which  they  named  after  their  ancient  patrimony 
in  Meath,  and  part  of  which  is  still  called  na  Deiseacha,  or 
the  two  baronies  of  Desies.  They  were  afterwards  given 
the  country  comprised  in  the  present  baronies  of  Clonmel, 
Upper-third  and  Middle-third,  in  the  county  of  Waterford 
which  they  retained  till  the  English  invasion.  The  chiefi 
of  this  race  in  the  fourteenth  century  were  the  following, 
according  to  O'Heerin's  topographical  poem  : — O'Bric  and 
O'Faelain, chiefs  j  O'Meara,  O'Neill,  O'Flanagan,  O'Breslen, 
O'Keane,  chieftains.  (Vide  An.  Four  Mast.  ed.  J.  O'D., 
A.D.  265,  p.  1205,  notes,  where  much  information  about 
this  race  is  condensed  from  O'Heerin,  Keating,  and 
O'Flaherty).  This  total  migration  of  the  tribe  of  Diarmuid 
from  their  own  country  into  Munster  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  their  subsequent  extension  there,  explains  how  Diar- 
muid came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  Momonian.  He  is,  how- 
ever, considered  to  have  been  not  only  a  Momonian,  but 
more  particularly  a  Kerryman,  and  the  traditions  of  him  are 
more  vivid  in  West  Munster  than    elsewhere,  whilst  his 
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tribe  settled  in  the  East.  This  probably  arose  from  the 
coincidence  between  the  name  of  his  grandfather/ Duibhne, 
and  that  of  the  territory  of  Corca  Ui  Dhuibhne,  in  Kerry. 
Although  Diarmuid  is  called  O'Duibhne,  which  is  a  patrony- 
mic, it  means  simply  the  grandson  of  Duibhne,  and 
ought  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  written  O  or  Ua 
Dhuibhne,!  for  he  lived  long  before  the  introduction  of  sur- 
names, but  this  irregularity  is  not  uncommon  even  in  the 
best  manuscripts ;  thus  Cormac,  the  grandson  of  Conn  of 
the  hundred  battles,  is  often  called  «a  Cuinn,  which  is 
O'Quin,  instead  of  «a  Chtimn,  £!onn's  grandson.  It  will  be 
■  emembered  that  Donn,  the  father  of  Diarmuid,  is  called  in 
.he  tale  Donn  O'Donnchadha,  but  this  is  a  mere  fiction  of 
he  writer  in  order  to  support  his  Kerry  descent,  and  is 
another  of  these  anachronisms  respecting  patronymics. 

The  ficcioti  or  chess-board  is  thus  referred  to  by  Dr. 
O'Donovan  in  his  notes  to  teAbA|\  'riA  5-ceA|\c  : — "  The 
frequent  mention  of  chess  in  this  work  shows  that  chess- 
playing  was  one  of  the  favourite  amusements  of  the  Irish 
Chieftains.  The  word  p'ccioti  is  translated  "  tabula 
usoria"  by  O'Flaherty,  where  he  notices  the  bequests  of 
Pathaeir  Mor,  Monarch  of  Ireland  "Ogygia,"  p.  311.  In 
*Cormac's  Glossary"  the  p'cciollis  described  as  quadrangu- 
er,  having  straight  spots  of  black  and  white.  It  is  referred 
to  in  the  oldest  Irish  stories  and  historical  tales  extant,  as  in 

1  0  ox  ua  means  a  grandson,  and  when  the  initial  letter 
of  the  proper  name  following  it  in  the  genitive  case  does 
not  suffer  aspiration,  according  to  the  general  rule,  the  two 
words  constitute  a  patronymic,  thus— "O  otitic  At)  O  biMAiti 
means  Donough  O'Brien ;  but  XJonticAt)  O  b}i|MAiii  means 
Donough,  Brian's  grandson,  who  might  be  an  O'Neill  or 
anyone  else. 
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cue  very  old  one  called  CoétriA^c  ecAnie,  preserved  in 
teAbA^A  tiA  Ti-tJiu^i,  a  MSS.  of  the  twelfth  century  in  which 
the  ^ccioll  is  thus  referred  to.  '•  What  is  thy  name  ?"  said 
Eochaidh.  "It  is  not  illustrious,"  replied  the  other. 
•'Midir  of  Brigh  Leith,  what  brought  you  hither  ?  "  said 
Eochaid.  •'  To  play  pcciotL  with  thee,"  replied  he.  "  Art 
thou  good  at  ptcwXX,  ?  "  said  Eochaidh.  "  Let  us  have  the 
proof  of  it,"  replied  Midir.  '*  The  Queen,"  said  Eochaidh, 
"is  asleep,  and  the  house  in  which  the  p'cciolt  is  belongs  to 
her."  "  There  is  here,"  said  Midir,  ♦  *  a  no  worse  f  icciolL  " 
This  was  true,  indeed ;  it  was  a  board  of  silver  and  pure 
gold,  and  every  angle  was  illuminated  with  precious  stones, 
and  a  man  bag  of  woven  brass-wire.  Midir  then  arranges 
theficcciolU  "Play,"  said  Midir.  "I  will  not,  except 
for  a  wager,"  said  Eochaidh."  "What  wager  shall  we 
stake,"  said  Midir.  "I  care  not  what,"  said  Eochaidh. 
"I  shall  have  for  thee,"  said  Midir,  "fifty  dark  grey 
steeds  if  thou  win  the  game." 

FioNN  Mac  Cumhaill. 
The  following  notice  of  Fionn  occurs  in  the  Annals  of  the , 
Four  Masters : — 

Aoif  CjMOfC,  -OA  cé-o  ochcmoJAC  a  ctvi.     Ay  a  ye  -oecc 
■DO  CA1]^b]^e.     ITiotiii  tJA  t)Aifcciie  -oo  cuicim  La  hAiclilec 
in  AC  ■Ouii)T)|\eiir),  <]  La  WAcoib  tliiAS^xen-o,  -oo  luAigtiib 
Ueni|\Ac,  occ  Ach  b]\eA  yo\K  "bointi,  -oiA  n-oebtAAt). 
no  bic,  pn-o,  bA  -oo  JAib, 
50  n-oiAch  5uin, 

•00  aLI  AichleAcTi  ruAC  'Ouib'0|\en'o 
A  cetin  -oo  1T1AC  mochcAinuiti. 

tninbAt)  CaiIci  co^ccai^,  , 

no  bu  buAit)  Af  cech  pYS^^^^'oi 
1\o  bA-oh  coi'Cc^Ach  ÍAf  in  c|ma|\ 
itAcli  iin  chenn  int)  y^iJA  niA-oh. 
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[Translation.] 
The  Age  of  Christ,  286.  The  sixteenth  year  of  Cairbre. 
Fionn,  grandson  of  Baisgne,  fell  by  Aichleach,  son  of 
Duibhdreann,  and  the  sons  of  Uirgreann  of  the  Luaighni 
Teamhrach,  at  Ath  Brea,  upon  the  Boinn,  of  which  was 
said : — 

Finn  was  killed,  it  was  with  darts, 
"With  a  lamentable  wound ; 
Aichleach,  son  of  Duibhdreann,  cut  off 
The  head  of  the  son  of  Mochtamun. 

Were  it  not  that  Caoilte  took  revenge, 

It  would  have  been  a  victory  over  all  his  true  battles ; 
The  three  were  cut  off  by  him, 
Exulting  over  the  royal  champion. 

The  following  words  are  interlined  in  the  original  manu- 
scripts:— **.1. -ooriA  5Aib  lAi^ccAichivo  goiiAt)  é;"  i.e.  *'by 
the  fishing  gaíFs  he  was  wounded."  The  Annals  of  Innis- 
fallen  (Dublin  copy)  give  the  same  account  of  his  death  and 
of  Caoilte's  vengeance,  but  place  it  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Cairbre  (son  of  Cormac,  son  of  Art).  Vide  Rer, 
Hibem.  Script.  Tom.  II.    An.  Innisfal.  (Dublin  copy)  p.  9. 

The  Annals  of  Tigheamach  state  that  he  was  beheadec 
by  Aichleach  and  the  sons  of  Uirgreann.  Vide  Rer 
Hibern  Script.  Tom.  II.    An.  Tig.  p.  49. 

poiiti  triAc  CtJiiiAilL  is  thus  referred  to  by  Dr.O'Donovan 
in  "Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  vol.  i.  p.  267.  *'  The  Fionn 
here  mentioned  is  the  celebrated  champion  called  Fingal 
by  Mac  Pherson,  and  Finn  Mac  Cumhaill  by  the  Irish,  of 
whom  Mr.  Moore  has  the  following  remarks  in  his  "  History 
of  Ireland,"  vol.  i,  p.  133.     "It  has  been  the  fate  of  this 
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popular  Irish  hero,  after  a  long  coui  se  of  traditional  renown 
in  his  country,  where  his  name  still  leaves,  not  only  in 
legends  and  songs,  but  in  the  yet  more  indelible  record  of 
scenery  connected  with  his  memory,  to  have  been  all  at  once 
transferred  by  adoption  to  another  country"  (Scotland), 
*'  and  start,  under  a  new  and  false  shape,  in  a  fresh  career 
of  fame. " 

This  celebrated  warrior,  who  had  two  grand  residences  in 
Leinsler,  one  at  Almhuin,  now  the  Hill  of  Allen,  in  th9 
county  of  Kildare,  and  the  other  at  Magh-Elle,  now  Moy« 
elly,  in  the  King's  County,  was  the  son-in-law  of  King 
Cormac,  and  general  of  his  standing  army,  which  as 
Pinkerton  remarks,  seems  to  have  been  in  imitation  of  the 
Roman  legions. 

The  words  of  this  critical  writer  are  worth  quoting  her* 
**  He  seems,"  says  he,  **  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  talen% 
for  the  age,  and  of  celebrity  in  arais.  His  formation  of  & 
regular  standing  army,  trained  to  war,  in  which  all  the 
Irish  accounts  agree,  seems  to  have  been  a  rude  imitation  of 
the  Roman  legions  in  Britain.  The  idea,  though  simple 
enough,  shows  prudence,  for  such  a  force  alone  could  have 
coped  with  the  Romans  had  they  invaded  Ireland.  But 
this  machine,  which  surprised  a  rude  age,  and  seems  the 
basis  of  all  Fionn's  fame,  like  some  other  great  schemes, 
only  lived  in  its  author  and  expired  soon  after  him."— 
••Inquiry  into  the  History  of  Scotland,"  vol.  2.  p.  77. 


CoRMAc,  Son  of  Art,  Son  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred 

Battles. 
Cormac,  of  whom  we  read  so  much  in  the  Irish  romances, 
was  considered  in  his  day  to  be  the  best  king  that  Ireland 
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had  seen.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  composer  of  the 
work  called  UeA^Aifg  riA  tliog,  or  Instructions  for  Kings, 
which  is  still  extant  in  MS.  He  also  caused  to  be  compiled 
the  historical  and  topographical  work  called  the  Psalter  of 
Tara,  which  is  lost.  His  wife  was  Eithne,  daughter  of 
Dunlaing,  king  of  Leinster.  Some  say  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Cathaoir  Mor,  but  O'Flaherty  considers  this' 
incorrect,  from  chronological  reasons.  Eithne  was  the 
mother  of  Cairbre  Liifeachair,  who  succeeded  Cormac.  His 
other  two  sons,  Ceallach  and  Daire,  left  no  issue.  He  had 
two  daughters,  Grainne  and  Ailbhe,  of  whom  the  former, 
when  betrothed  to  Fionn,  fled  with  Diarmuid,  to  whom  she 
Dore  four  sons,  whose  names,  according  to  O'Flaherty,  were 
Donnchadh,  lollann,  Ruchladh,  and  loruadh,  whilst  Fionn 
married  Ailbhe  in  her  place.    (Vide  Ogyg.  P.  HI.  ch.  69). 

It  is  stated  in  the  Annals  that  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of 
Cormac's  reign,  his  son  Ceallach  and  also  his  lawgiver  were 
mortally  wounded,  and  the  eye  of  Cormac  himself  put  out 
Urith  one  thrust  of  a  lance,  by  Aonjuf  S^i^-^AicbeAc 
,i.  e.  Angus  of  the  terrible  spear)  of  the  tribe  of  the  Deisi 
Teamhrach.  Hence  Cormac,  having  gained  seven  battles 
over  them,  expelled  them  into  Munster.  Vide  Note  I. 
sup'a,  Cormac  obtained  the  cognomen  of  tllf-A-OA,  because, 
after  his  victories  over  the  Ultonians  at  the  battles  of 
Granard,  Sruthair,  and  Crionna  Fregabhail,  he  banished 
numbers  of  them  to  the  Isle  of  Man  and  to  the  Hebrides, 
the  name  being  derived  from  UÍAt),  Ulster,  and  irA-oA,  far. 
Between  his  wife  and  his  daughter  Grainne,  Cormac's 
domestic  life  cannot  have  been  of  the  happiest,  nor  can  he 
have  been  much  grieved  at  the  violent  death  of  his  lawgiver, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  following  little  poem  attributed  to 
him.  It  is  taken  from  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Irish  l 
poems  made  in  1 641  by  Father  Owen  O'Keefle,  in  which 
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the  orthography  is  modernised,  but  the  general  Irish  reader 
(•     will  not  object  to  that. 


coniTiAC  tili:TiA'OA  no  cViAti. 

1f  tni^e  CoiMUAC  «a  Cuinti, 
At\uin  Ái|\'0]M5  i:oi\  ClieAnitAAij;  c|\tiini 
■(\o  freAlli'A'o  o|\tti,  iriAltle, 
mo  beAii  Agtif  mo  |\eAccAi]Ae« 

eicne  itijioti  CliACAit  cÁiti, 
mo  ^vio^Atif A  T)0  lAijnib  ; 
•00  cuAit)  tiA  gtiúif  ctvé  coi|\e 
ITÁilbe  f^tJA'ó  mo  i\eAccAi^e, 

1f  eob  -OAmf  A  (pÁT)  5A11  JAOI,) 

HA  C|\i  neitca  mibbiof  mriAOi  ; 
A  feAiA  féiri  gAti  beic  -oA  -péiii, 
tAnAmtiAf  tAj,  Af  luAic-mem. 

^Y  eob  -OAriif A  (fxÁt)  jAti  5A01), 
HA  c|\i  neiuce  iaía]\a|'  mtiAoi ; 
A  CI  Alt  ]:éin,  ceAjAfj  a  pp, 
Aguf  bÁUAmriAf  tÁioi|\, 

Ro  At)  -|:|Mc  A^Amp,  mAilbe, 
HA  C|\i  neitúe  pn  tube ; 
CIA  "oo  ]Ain  pe  A  binn  bÁ) 
mo  beAn  obo  ca|\  mo  ceAiin|'A. 

mo  TfiAbbAcc  Ó  AHiuj  50  b^AAc 
A|v  AH  cé  coibb|:eAf  Ati  p Ac ; 
■00  •oeAHA  obo  Af  bof  mriÁ, 
mÁ  cÁ  oiomA-o  a  griiomA, 
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Aoti  óeACt\Att  jAtl  éAt)  t\em  litin, 
cÁitiis  o  gliAOióiol  ^o  siMtin  ; 

Cotin  ceA-ocACAc  A'f  tnif  e. 

[Translation.] 
CORMAC:ULFHADA  SANG  THIS. 
I  am  Cormac,  the  grandson  of  Conn| 
I  am  arch-king  over  the  heavy-glebed  Teamhair ; 
My  wife,  also,  and  my  lawgiver 
Have  played  me  false, 

Eithne,  the  daughter  of  the  noble  Cathal,! 
Is  my  queen  from  Leinster ; 
Failbhe  Ruadh,  my  lawgiver, 
Approached  her  countenance  by  invitation, 

I  know  (an  assertion  not  false), 
The  three  things  that  destroy  a  woman ; 
Her  own  husband  not  to  humour  her, 
Weakness  in  matrimony,  and  a  frivolous  disposition, 

I  know  (an  assertion  not  false), 

The  three  things  that  serve  a  woman  • 
Her  own  sense,  the  counsel  of  her  husband, 
And  strength  in  matrimony. 

With  me  were  found,  also. 

All  those  three  things  ; 

Though  during  her  life  upon  a  time 

My  wife  hath  wrought  evil  in  spite  of  me. 
My  curse  from  to-day  for  ever, 

Upon  him  who  shall  lose  wisdom ; 

Who  would  do  evil  for  the  sake  of  a  woman, 

Even  if  it  were  by  her  forwardness, 

1  Here  again  a  different  father  is  assigned  to  Eithne. 
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Four  alone  void  of  envy  in  my  day 
Have  descended  from  Gaodhal,  most  certainly ; 
ilioll  and  Fearghus  to  wit, 
Conn  of  the  hundred  battles  and  myself. 

This  last  stanza  if  differently  punctuated  would  bear  a 
very  different  meaning,  which  it  is  as  well  not  to  give  in 
the  translation. 


OiLIOLL  OLUM. 

Oilioll  Olum  (fourth  in  descent  from  Corb  Olum,  one  of 
the  three  nobles  of  the  Milesian  or  Scotic  race  who  escaped 
from  the  massacre  of  the  Aitheach  Tuatha  or  Attacotti, 
A.D.  10),  is  the  ancestor  of  all  the  chief  families  of  Munster, 
except  such  as  acquired  possessions  there  in  later  times,  as 
the  Deisi.  His  wife  was  Sadhbh,  daughter  of  Conn  of  the 
hundred  battles,  and  he  had  seven  sons,  Eoghan  Mor, 
Dubhmerchon,  Mughcorb,  Lughaidh,  Eochaidh,  Diachorb, 
and  Tadhg.  These  all  fell  in  the  battle  of  Magh  Muchroime, 
^.D.  195,  fighting  for  their  uncle  Art,  king  of  Ireland, 
against  Lughaidh  Mac  Conn  and  a  host  of  foreign  auxiliaries, 
chiefly  Saxons  and  Britons  (i.e.  Welsh).  It  was  Beine  Briot, 
king  of  Britain  (i  e.  Wales)  that  slew  them,  and  he  was  killed 
by  Lughaidh  Lagha  in  revenge  for  his  kinsmen.  The  whole 
story  is  set  forth  at  great  length  in  the  historical  tale  called 
CÁC  mhtiije  mlitic|\oitne,  which  closes  with  the  lamenta- 
tions of  Oilioll  Olum  for  his  sons.  Oilioll's  residence  was  at 
"Oún  eocAi^  tnViuige,  now,  and  for  many  centuries  past, 
known  as  b|\u5  IIÍ5,  i.  e.  the  king's  palace,  Angiice  Bruree,  a 
village  on  the  Maigue,  near  Groom,  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 
There  are  still  large  remains  of  ancient  forts  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  which  are  attributed  to  this  king.     Three  of 
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his  sons  had  issue;  Eoghan  Mor  is  the  ancestor  of  the 
numerous  tribes  called  collectively  Eoghanachta,  such  as  the 
eo^AriAcc  ChAifit  and  eoJAriAcc  tocA  tein  ;  Cormac  Cas 
is  the  ancestor  of  the  tribes  of  North  Munster  or  Thomond, 
who  are  known  to  this  day  by  the  celebrated  name  of  "OaiI 
5-CAif,  (the  race  of  Cas),  in  English,  Dalcassians ;  and  from 
Clan  come  the  tribes  called  Cianachta  in  various  localities. 
Shane  Clarach  Mac  Donnell  of  Charleville,  the  celebrated 
Munster  poet  thus  mentions  Bruree : — 
O  potitiA-b|\o5  Olumi  flAiceAiTiAil  Á^fA  50  h  AbAltltl  tIA 
teACAiti-teAc  móivjtAr». 

From  the  fair  palace  of  the  princely  ancient  Oluim  to 
the  river  of  the  broad  large  bright  flag-stones.  1 


Irish  Proper  Names. 
Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Irish  language  have 
been  often  surprised  at  the  great  prevalence  amongst  us  of 
names  derived  from  some  foreign  source — from  scripture, 
the  classics,  or  the  vocabularies  of  various  languages,  and  it 
may  interest  them  to  learn  that  these  names  are  only  used 
by  the  people  in  speaking  English,  and  are  mere  arbitrary 
substitutes  for  indigenous  Gaelic  names,  which  they  always 
employ  in  speaking  Irish.  Thus  the  Irish  name  "Oi  Aj\tnui'0  is 
always  represented  in  speaking  or  writing  English  by  Darbjj 
or  worse  still,  by  Jeremiah ;  "OonncAt),  by  Denis;  Caíí^, 
by  Thady,  Timothy,  Thaddeus ;  Co^mAC  and  CacaI/,  by 
Charles;  mtii|vceAt\CAé,  tntijACAi),  by  Mortimer;  "OomtiAll, 

1  i.  e.  to  the  AbA  éAtriAOi]AeAc,  or  Morning-star  river, 
which  falls  into  the  Maigue  below  Bruree,  on  which  is  the 
little  village  called  in  Irish  An  c-ac  leACAé,  the  Ford  of  the 
flag-stones,  and  in  English  Athlacca 
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by  Daniel  and  Dan ;  b|\i  An  is  in  many  cases  used  in  English, 
but  is  often,  especially  in  particular  families,  turned  into 
Bernard  and  Barney;  eoJAn  is  often  correctly  enough 
rendered  Owen,  but  frequently  Eugene ;  "OubAlcAc,  Dudley; 
Vei-olimit),  Felix;  "pingin,  Florence;  ConcobA^,  Corny, 
Cornelius,  &c.  &c.  In  every  one  of  the  above  cases  there  is 
no  attempt  at  a  translation,  nothing  but  a  mere  substitution. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  there  is  a  kind  of  translation,  e.g.  po\w 
(which  means  fair,  albtcs)  is  anglicised  Albany. 

This  disguising  of  native  names  was  at  one  time  unknown 
in  Ireland,  as  appears  from  state  and  law  papers,  &c.,  bu' 
from  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  it  has  been  or 
the  increase.  The  names  cited  above  were  at  one  time 
anglicised  respectively  Dermot;  Donough  (which  is  still 
retained  by  some  of  the  O'Briens,  as  also  in  the  latinised 
form,  Donat) ;  Teague  and  Teigue ;  Cormac  and  Cahal ; 
Murtough  ;  Murrough  (still  used  by  the  O'Briens)  ;  Donald 
Donal,  Donnell ;  Brian  ;  Owen  ;  Duald ;  Phelim  and  Felim 
Fineen;  Conogher,  Connor  (which  is  still  used  by  some 
families,  more  usually  in  the  North) ;  &c.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  Irish  have  not  imitated  the  Scots,  who,  though  adapting 
their  native  names  to  the  eye  and  tongue  of  strangers, 
have  not  utterly  disguised  them,  or  rather  quite  laid  them 
aside  for  arbitrary  and  in  most  cases  exceedingly  tasteless 
and  ill-chosen  substitutes.  The  subject  of  Irish  Christian 
names  and  patronymics  is  a  curious  and  interesting  one, 
deserving  of  attention  and  illustration  in  order  to  defeat  the 
aims  of  those  whp  are  so  ignorant  and  foolish  as  to  wish  to 
disguise  their  Celtic  descent,  and  happily  a  great  deal  has 
already  been  effected  in  this  department  of  Irish  history 
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Á,  prep,  in ;  a  tn-bAile,  in  a  town. 

A  poss.   pron.  his,  her,  its,  their ;    a  beAH,    his    wife,    a 

ceAnn,   her  or   its    head  ;  a    j-ctii'o,    their   share ; 

A  mtundjA,  her  or  their  people  ;  -oA  g-cuiA  ó  céile  to 

put  them  from  one  another,  viz.  to  separate  them,  -oÁ 

(-■oo  Á)  5-cti]A,  literally  signifies  to  their  putting. 
A,  rel.  pron.  who,  which,  that,  all  who,  all  that. 
t.,  prep.,  put  for  a^,  at,  to. 
A,  the  sign  of  the  perfect  tense  andinfin.  mood. 
A,  is  sometimes  used  as  a  sign  of  the  pres.  tense,  example  a 

ÍAb|\Aitv  thou  speakest, 
&.,  inierj.  {sign  of  the  vocative  case)  f  oh.  \ 
Ab,  stibj.  mood  of  assertive  verb  \\\  it  is  usually  joined  to 

5U|v;  as   5ti|v  Ab  é  acai|\  ■OhiA|\tnti'OA  Ui  "Ohtiibne, 

that  he  was  the  father  of  Diarmuid  O'Duibhne. 
AbAc.  s.m.  the  entrails  \gen.  AbAic  and  AbAig. 
AbAi]A,   V.    a.  imp.  mood.  2nd  person  sing. ,  from  irreg.  verbt 

■oeiivitri,  I  say,  speak ;  injin,  "oo  i\At>. 
A  b-jTAt),  comp.  adv.  afar. 
A  b-focAin,  comp.  prep,  by,  along  with,  Am'  focAii^,  along 

with  me. 
Ab^vAit),  V.  a.  irreg.  2nd  per.,  pi.  imp.  ofn^y^^m, 
Ab|AAnii,  V.  a.  pres.  hab.  form  í7/Ab|\Aitn,  I  say,  speak. 
AbJAAnriAij,  s.  m.  death.  i:uai]\  Abf ATITIA15,  he  died. 
ACA,  prep.  pron.  at  or  with  them. 
A  ceile,  indef.  pron.  each  other. 
Aco,  prep,  pron.,  put  for  aca. 
Acc,  conj.  but,  except,  also  ac,  act). 
e>x),prep.  pron.,  put  for  Atin  x>o,  in  thy;  as  A-oleAbAii),  in 

thy  bed. 
At),  an  intensifying  particle,  very    or  exceeding.     Written 

Alt»  before  words  whose  first  vowel  is  slender. 
A-obAbiTio^AA,  adj.pl.  mas.  andfi*'».  vem  j^  exceeding  great; 

sing.  A'6bA'LTh6]\. 
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AtbA^,  s.  m.  cause,  reason;  gen>  AobAijA,//.  id, 

AÓriACAt)  V.  infin.  mood,  to  bury ;  imp.  AtriAC. 

Ae]\CA,  Ae|\6A  and  AeivAifiAiL.  adj.  airy,  aerial. 

A.-^-,  prep,  at,  by,  <7r  with  ;  also  signofpres.  part,  active,  as  Ag 

tAbAi|\c,  speaking. 
AJÁ,  put  for  Ag  A,  at  his,  her,  its,  their. 
AgAt)  and  A^AC,  prep.  pron.  at,  or  with  thee, 
AjA-ofA,  emp.form  of  foregoing. 
AJAit),  J.  /  face;  gen.  and  pi.  Aijce;  ^».  a/jí?  A5Ait)e  ;  ^e 

h-AJAit),  with  a  view  or  intention;  a  n-A^Ait)  comp. 

prep,  against,  in  opposition  to,  in  the  face  of, 
AjAin,  prep.  pron.  at  or  with  me. 
Ag  •pdt),  adv.  there,  yonder. 

Agmb  and  A-^M^tprep.  pron.  {pi.)  at  <7r  with  ye  or  you. 
Ajuibfe,  ^w/.  form  of  foregoing. 
Agtutitie, /;',?/.  /rí7«.  at  or  with  us  ;  cia  Aguiniie,  which  of 

us. 
Aguf,  ir(7«/.  and. 

Aiceí7r  Aici,/r<?/.  ^rí»».  with  her,  with  it. 
Aióifiéil,  adj.  terrible,  fearful. 
AitiiiéiLe,  adj.  gen.  fern.  sing,  and  nam.  mas.  andfem.pl.  of 

AitnTiéit,  which  see. 
AiTJirietilAC  adj.  sorrowful. 
Ai'otiiillce,  verbal  s.  gen. ;  nom.  AiótriiÍleAt),  destruction, 

ruin.  Derived  from  verb  Ai'DirnLiim,  I  destroy:  fA 

j;eAf  Aib  AÚA  Agtif  Ai-oifiiLlce,  under  bonds  of  danger 

and  ruin. 
'^'•5^»  P^^P'  pron.  at  or  with  him  or  it. 
Aitce,  s,  f  gen.  and  pi.  i?/ At  Ait). 
Á1L,  s.  f  pleasure,  desire,  will ;  tii  h-Áii,  it  is  not  a  pleasure ; 

gen.  Áille. 
Áiltie,  adj.  more  beautiful,  comp.  degree  í7/Áltiiiiti,  beauti- 
ful. 
Ainroeoin,  s.f.  unwillingness,  reluctance ;  ^(f».  Aiiriteoitie. 

from  Aiiri  a  negative  particle  used  in  composition  and 

•oeoin,  will,  consent,  concord. 
Aimpg,   V,  a.  perfect  tense,  he  aimed ;  imp.  Aitnfiuj  ;  inf 

AimpuJAt). 
Aimp^A  s.  f   time,    weather,    season ;  gen.   Aittip|ve  ;  pi 

Aimpo|\A,    Aimi'eA-pA,  or    AimfeAjXACA,  last  form 

seldom,  efnployed, 
AimpusAT),  V.  a.  inf.  to  aim  at,  ajá  AnnpuJAt)  aiming  at 

him  ;  imp.  Aimpug. 
Aintn  s.f  a  name  ;  gen.  AntriA;//.  AnmAtitiA, 
Aip,  prep. pron.  on  him,  on  it  \prep.  on,  upon. 
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AijAoe,   s.  /.  gen.   case;  nam,  £>\:o  or  ái|\T),  a  point  of  the 

compass,  a  height,  direction. 
Aii\e,  s.  f.  notice,  heed,  care,  attention ;  gen.  id, 
Ai^ASeAt)  and  Ai|A5iot),  s.  in.  silver,  money;  gen.  Ai^Apt). 
Ai|\5eAtiiiA,  s.  m.  ^l. ;  notn.  sing.  AifvgeAnn,  a  symptom 

sign,  indication. 
A1]M5,  V.  a.  imp.  feel,  perceive  ;  -d'ai^m^  fe,  he  felt,  perceived, 

perfect  tense  I  infin.  AiiMu^At). 
Ái|\i5ce,  adj.  certain,   sure,  formed  from,    verb  ÁiiMJirn,  Z 

calculate,  note. 
AitMtJ^At),  verbal  sub.  mas.  notice,  perception  ;  gen.  Ai]M$ce; 
Ai|vm,  s.  m.  gen.  and  pi.  i/AtAni,  a  weapon  ;  pi.  also  AjAniA, 

arms,  weapons. 
ÁilMieAt),  s.  f.  gen.pl,  (?/Ái|\ne,  a  sloe;  nom.pl.  Ai]\nit)e, 
Aif,  obs.  sub.  consent,  concurrence,  return ;  ai|\  Air  no  a^ 

éí^eAn,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  literally  with  (your) 

concurrence  or  by  (upon)  force. 
A11P,  adv.  back ;  ca|\  Aif,  ai]a  Aif ,  backward. 
Aifoe,  prep.  pron.  out  of  her,  out  of  it. 
Aifoi|A,  $.  m.  gen.  case  of  AifoeA|\<7r  Aifoi0|A,  a  journey, 

a  travelling. 
Aifje,  s.f.  a  present,  donation  ;  a  n-Aifge,  as  a  free  gift  or 

present,  for  nothing,  gen  id.  pi.  AirgeA'OA. 
Á1C,  s.fz.  place ;  gen.  Áice,//.  id. ;  i)rep.  case,  pi,  Áicib. 
Aicbeo-oAt),  V.  a.  inf.  to  revive,  to  restore  to  life ;   imp 

Aicbeot)tii5. 
Áice,  s.  f  ^en  and  pi.   See  Áic. 
AiceAj'S,  virtue,  admonition,  advice. 
Aicin,   for   Aicne,   s.   f   knowledge,    Agtif    ai]a  n-Aicm 

Ati  cinn  'o't^hionn,  Fionn  having  known  the  head, 

literally  upon  there  being  a  knowledge  of  the  head 

to  Fionn.     Idiom  of  the  dative  absolute. 
Aicle,  prep,  after;  a  li-Aicle  \\r\.,comp.prep.  after  that. 
Aicne,  s.f.  knowledge,  acquaintance,  _^«.  id.  ;  also  Aicnit>. 
Aicnijim,  V.  a.  pres.  tense,    ist.  per.   sing.  I    know ;    imp 

Aicmg;  infn.  AicmtiJAt),  to  know.    AicnijeA'OAiA, 

perf.  they  knew. 
AKtveAc,  s.  m.  gen.  pi.  c/AÚAif\,  a  father,  an  ancestor. 
Aic-pi^pceAjA,  V.   a.  pass,  pres.  is  related,  reported,  told,  re- 
counted; imp.  active  voice,  AiciMf. 
Ale  adv.  o  f  oin  AÍé,  from  this  time  forward. 
AlbAH  s.  f.  Scotland,  gen.  ofAXhe».. 
AÍliritiixcAib,    prep,    case  pi.  ;  nom.  AÍttriU|\Ac,    s.    m.    a 

foreigner,  a  Dane  ;  gen.  aIIitiu|\ai5  ;  pi.  AÍltritipAije. 
aIIca,  adj.  wild,  savage,  fierce. 
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ALc]^otn,  v.  a.  inf.\  bnp.  ALcjAom,  foster,  rear. 

AtcuJAt),  verbals,  m.  thanks,  thanksgiving  ;  gen.  Alcuijce, 

pi  id, 
Áluinn,  adj.  fair,  handsome,  beautiful;  also  ÁIaih,  covip 

degree  Áiile,  or  Áilne. 
Atn,  s.  m.  time  ;  gen.  id.  and  Am 0. ;  pi.  AniAnriA. 
Atn,  p^ep.  pron.  put  for  Ann  mo,  in  my.     Will  have  initial 

of  following  word,  ifofaspirableclass,  aspirated. 
Am  AC,  adv.  out,  out  of,  used  with  verb  of  motion  only. 
Am  Am,  adv.  only,  alone. 
AtriAf,  and  Athu]',  s.  m.  a  mercenary  soldier,  a  recruit ;  gen, 

AtriAif  and  Aihtiif,  pi.  AmfA. 
AmeAT5,/ri/.  among,  amongst. 
AmlAit),  adv.  thus,  so,  in  like  manner. 
A  v(\QX>  or  A|\  moT)  adv.  in  order,  to  the  end  that. 
Mh|AAnn,  s.  gen.  <7/"AmiAA,  the  hilt  of  a  sword,  sword-hilt, 
frmuig,  adv.  without,  outside,  used  with  a  verb  of  rest  only. 
An,  art.  Úie',  gen.  sing.  fern.  r\A.;  pi.  mas.  and  fern.  nA. 
An,  z/.  n.  imp.  mood.  2nd  per.  sing,  stay,  remain,  same  as  f  An. 
An,  inter. part,  whether. 

AnACAil,  s.f.  protection,  relief,  mercy  ;^<?;í.  AnACAile,  ;J/.  id. 
AnÁi|\-oe,  adv.  on  high,  upwards,  up. 
AnAÍl,  adv.  from  beyond,  hither,   to  this  side,  the  opposite 

c/Anonn,  to  that  side,  always  joined  to  a  verb  of 

motion  only  :  AnAÍt  Agtif  Anonn,  hither  and  thither, 

to  this  side  and  to  that. 
AnAm,  s.  m.  life,  soul;  gen.  AnmA  ;//.  AnmAnnA. 
AnAifiAin,  V.  n.  inf.  to  remain  ;  imp.  An. 
AnbA,  adj.  prodigious,  terrible,  great. 
A  n'-oiAij,  comp.   prep,  after;   also  Ann  "oiAij,    relates   to 

place  and  position. 
Anf  AX),  V.  n.  cond.  would  stay  or  remain.      See  An. 
Anfó]\ÍAinn,  s.  m. ;  gen.  of  Anfó|\LAn,  oppression,  puissance, 

great  power. 
Aniof,  adv.  up,  from  below,  used  always  with  a  verb  of 

motion. 
Amu,  adv.  to-day  ;  also  a  niuj  and  a  n-'oiu. 
AnmA,  gen.  í?/AnAm. 
Ann,  adv.  there,  therein;  Annpn,  there;  prep. pron.  in  him 

<7rit. 
AnnctniMte,  s.  pi.  ;  nom.  Anncoi]Ae,  a  ship's  anchor,  ^(f«.  id. 
Ann|\ACCAib,    s.  f.  prep,    case,  pi.  of  AnnjAAcn  ;  gen, — ca, 

great  grief,  a  fit  of  crying. 
Annf,/r^.  in,  form  of  prep.  Ann  used  before  a  vowel. 
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Atitif  Ait)e,  adj.  comp.  degree,  dearer,   more  beloved ;  pos.t 
lonrhtiin,  dear,  beloved,  "oe  is  affixed  as  a  sign  of  the 
comp.  degree, 
Aiinfin,  adv.  there. 
Aiin|"o,  adv.  here  ;  also  Ann  ^o. 
Annfút),  adv.  yonder,  there. 
jb.r\ocx:,adv.  to-night. 
Anoif,  adv.  now, 
Anonn,   adv.  over  there,   to,  or  on  that  side,  thither ;  the 

opposite  of  An  AÍt,  used  with  a  verb  of  motion  only. 
AncAn,  adv.  when;  An  CAn  -po,  now;  An  CAn  fin,  then, 
AntiAi|\,  or  An  tiAijA,  adv.  when. 
AnuAf,  adv.  down,  from  above  ;  used  with  a  verb  of  motion 

only. 
Aot),  5.  m.  Hugh ;  gen,  Aot)A. 

A01,  s.  f  respect,  honour ;  gen.  id. ;  n{  cu^  5|\Ainne  aoi  inA 
Aife  -oo,  Grainne  gave  neither  respect  nor  attention 
to  him. 
AoibneAf,  J.  »2.  joy,  delight  ;^í;?.  AOibneAfA  ízm/ Aoibmf. 
AOi-oeAcn,  s.  f  hospitality,  entertainment;  gen.  Aoit)eACCA  ; 
Agu-p  ni  h-AiciMfueAjA  A  n-AOi-oeAcu  An  owce  fin. 
and  their  entertainment  (the  manner  of  their  enter- 
tainment), that  night  is  not  recounted. 
Aom,  one,  used  only  in  compound  words^  where  the  second 
part  commences  with  a  slender  vowel,  as  in  instance 
following. 
Aoinfif .   s.  m.  gen.  compounded  of  Aon,  one  and  f caia,  a 
man;  nom.  AOinfCA-p;  coirifAC  AOinfif,  the  strife  of 
one  man,  i,  e, ,  single  combat,  a  duel. 
Aoife,  s.f.gen.  case  and  pi.  of  a.ox,  folk,  people;  a  n-AOf 
5f  Ái-ó,  their  friends  or  confidants;  age,  no  f  éif  Aoif  e, 
according  to  age. 
AOYt,num.  adj.  one,  also  Aen ;  Aon  neAc,  an  individual,  a 

person,  anyone. 
AonA^,  adv.  slone,  formerly  a  sub,  signifying  one  person ;  inA 

AonAf,  by  himself. 
Aonjuf ,  s.  m.  a  man's  name ;  gvn.  Aonjuf a. 
Aoncuig,  V.  n.  imp.  consent,  agree ;  f  o  Aoncui^,  he  con- 
sented ;  inf.  -D'AoncugAt). 
Áf ,  poss.  pron.  our ;  gen.  pi.  ofpers,  pron,  me, 
Af,  V.  def  says,  quoth. 
Áf ,  J.  w.  slaughter,  gen.  Áif ,  pi,  id. 
Af ,  prep,  on,  upon,  put  far  ai|\. 
Af ,  inter,  particle,  used  with  past  tense,  whethei;' 
Af  Aon,  adv.  both,  together. 
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Á]\t>  adj.  high,  great,  mighty ;  j.  /  a  height,  direction,  gen. 

AÍt\"oe. 
AixoifioiA,  edj.  very  or  exceeding  great. 
A]\  "o-cuif ,  adv.  at  first,  in  the  beginning. 
A|\éi|\,  adv.  last  night;  also  ajaaoiia. 
A|\iAni,í7r  -jMAiTi,   adv.  ever;  i.  e.  in  the  sense  of,   hitherto, 

up  to  the  present,  in  time  past  ;  ni  is  placed  before  the 

verb^  and  jMAih  after,  to  signify,  never. 
a]mY>  cidv.  again. 
A]\niAib,  s.  m.prep.  case,  pi.  of  A^x^m,  an  arm,  a  weapon,  gen. 

Ai|\tn  •,pl.  AiAtriA  a«i/Ai|Am. 
AtAtn-jlAn.  s.  m.  bright  weapon. 
Af ,  prep,  out  of. 

jb.yoi,.,  prep.pron.pl.  out  of  them. 
Af  fin,  adv.  thence. 

AfceAc,  prep,  in,  into,  with  a  verb  of  motion  only. 
AfCij,  adv.  m,  within,  ttsed  with  a  verb  of  rest. 
AC,  s.  m.  a  ford ;  gen.  Ata.  ;  and  aic,//.  ACAnnA. 
AC,  an  intensifying  prefix,  when  put  before  a  word  whose  first 

vowel  is  slender  it  is  written  aic. 
ACÁ,  irreg,  verb,  sub,  is,  oxtjfor  cÁ,  imp.  h\. 
ÁÍÁ,  s.  nom  and  gen.  case,  danger  ;  also  an  adj.}\i.s\.,  lawful. 
ACA,  s.  m.  gen.  of  tt  z.  ford. 

ACAC,  s.  m.  giant,  plebeian,  clown,  gen.  ACA15,  //.  ACAije. 
ACAmife,  sub.  irreg.  verb,  emph.form,  I  am.    See  acá. 
ACAijA,  s.  in.  a  father,  ancestor,  gen.   aca]a,  pi.   aic^caca 

and  Aic|ve. 
ACAi|\|*e,  s.  m.  nom.  emp.form  ít/acaiiv. 
ACA01,  sub.  irreg.  verb, 2nd pers.  sing.  pres.  tense  íj/ACÁim,  used 

instead  of  x:'iA\,  or  acái]a. 
ACAf ,  s.  m.  gen.  case ;  nofn.  acai|v,  a  father. 
ACAf'OA,  s.  patrimony,  inheritance ;  gen.  id. 
ACA^AfA,  s.  m.  gen.  emph.form,  nom.  ACAi-p. 
ACcumA'6,  J.  VI.  a  bend,  a  crook,  gen. — AAXiypl.  id. 
Ac^Aifit),  s.  shortness  ;  fojitiAireA'OAiA  riA  triACAfin  Agur 

A   -nminciiv  -pomipA   a    n-ACJAiiAi-o  jaca   conAii\e, 

these  (her)  sons  and  her  people  went  their  ways  in 

the  shortness  of  every  path,  i.  e.,  by  short  cuts. 
ACUA1]A,  adv.  again,  a  second  time. 
Acuf  AC,  adj.  also  ACAf  ac,  triumphant,  victorious. 
bÁ,  past  tense,  indie,  of  asser.  verb,  if ;  bAt),  cond. ;  as  "oÁ  111- 

bA'6,  if  it  were. 
bÁbA|\,  V.  sub.  perf  tense,  2nd  pers.  pi.  ye  were;  modern 

form  is  bí-óeAbAiA ;  bAOAf,  they  were,  y'd  pers.  pi. ; 

modern  bi-oeATJAiA. 
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bi^-OAffA,  V.  sub.  perf.  is/  pers.  sing,  etnph.  form^  I  myself 

was  ;  modern  bi-oeAff a  :  An  tiAit\  "oo  bÁÓAfrA  a|\ 
.     troJAil  Ajui'  A^A  foiAfUAgjAAt),  when  I  myself  was 

in  oiFence  and  under  edict ;  bÁtAiff  e,  2nd  pers.  sing* 

emph.  ;  modern  bi-Diffe. 
bA-DAi^n,  proper  name. 
bÁit),  s.  f.  affection,  love,  regard,  friendship,  friendship  for 

the  sake  of  old  times. 
bAi-bce,  past  part  of  bAÍt),  v,  a  imp,  drown,  quench,  extin- 
guish, perish. 
bAile,  s.  VI.  a  village,  a  town,  a  home,  a  place,  locality, 

situation;  gen.  id.  //.bAitce. 
bAiM,  V.  a.  cut  off,  take;  -po  bAin  -pe,  he  cut  off. 
bAinceile,  j.  /  a  mate,  a  wife ;  gen.  id. 
bAinpyy,  V.  a.  future,  you  will  cut  off  or  take. 
bAiincrvAcc,  s.  f  the  ladies  of  a  household  ;  ^«.-acca,  //. 

id. 
bAti-ógtAc,  Í.  /  a  servant  maid,  a  female  attendant. 
bAOJAl,  s.  m.  danger,  peril ;  gen.  -aiI. 
bAOicléim,  s.  f.  an  airy  wild  leap  ;  gen.  bAOicléime. 
bAnJAii'gi'óeAc,  j.  /  a  woman  or  female  hero  or  warrior. 
bA0i|"5ne,  s.  proper  name  ;  gen.  id. 
bA^A  or  bu]A,  poss.  pron.  your. 
bAJA^A,  s.  m.  top,  head,  summit;  ^(?«.  bÁi|\)A,  pi.  id. 
bÁf,  s.  m.  death;  gen.  bÁir,  pi.  id. ;  bÁf  -©'fAJAit,  to  dil 

literally y  to  find  death. 
bA-p,  s.  f.  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  gen.  bAif e ;  pi.   bAfA  ; 

prep,  case,  pi.  bAj'Aib. 
bAf-c|AAtin,  s.  a  hand  log  or  hand  timber,  i.e.,  a  knocker, 

(See  note. ) 
bÁcAf,  V.  a.  perf.  I  extinguished,  quenched. 
beAg,   adj.  nttfe,  small ;  comp.  niof  lu  JA  ;  sub.  adj.  few  , 

beAg  inÁ  tnó|vÁn  bui-one,  few  or  many  of  a  multitude. 
beAgÁM,  s.  m.  a  small  quantity,  a  few;  gen.  beAgÁin,  governs 

dative  case. 
beAti,  s.  f.  irreg.  a  woman,  wife ;  gen.  and  pi.  mnA ;  dai. 

sing.  mriAOi. 
beAnn,  s.  f.   a  peak,  a  gable,  a  horn,  a  point,  crest ;  gicn, 

bemne,  //.  id. 
beAj-AllcAc,  s.  the  small  fierce  (sword)  which  Diarmuid 

carried. 
beAnriACAt),  verbal  sub.  same  as  beAnnuJAt),  a  blessing,  a 

benediction. 
bcAnntiijeA-p,  v.  a.  perf.  tense  <?/beAnnui5,  bless,  greet, 

salute. 
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beA^,  s.  m.  a  spear,  javelin ;  gen.  b1|^,  //.  beAjiA,  dat.  pi, 

beA^Aib. 
beÁ]\|\,  V.  a.  shave,  shear,  cut,  clip ;  infin.  a  beAjAiVAt),  to 

shave;  perf.   neg.  nio|\  beÁ]A|A,  he  did  not    shave; 

beAt\|\Ann,  hab,  pres.  wont  or  accustomed  to  shave. 
beA]\u,  s.  f.  2k  move ;  gen.  and  pi.  bei]\ce. 
beACA,  s.  life;  gen.  beACAt),  dat.  beACAit).    beACA  is  very 

often  written  in  its  noni.  form,  for  all  cases  of  the  sing. 
i)eitine,  s.  f.  gen.  and  pi.  <7/beAnn. 
béitríionn  or  -eAtin,  s.  f.  gen.  pi.  of  berni,  a  stroke ;  gen. 

béime ;  //.  béimeAnriA. 
bei]A,z'.  a.  irreg.  get,  obtain,  bear-away,  acquire,  bring  or  bring 

forth,  bear,  carry,  produce, /i?r^  t^^SAf,  infin.  "oo  b^Aeic. 
be1|^,  V.  a.  irreg.  give;  perf.  cugAf ;  infin.  a  ÚAbAi|\c;  imp. 

form  also,  CAbAi]A. 
bei]\eA'6,  V.  a.  irnperf.  of  bei|A. 
beij\ini,  V.  a.  pres.  tense,  ist  pers.  sing,  of  irreg.  verb  bei^A, 

give, 
bei^ce,  gen.  and  pi.  of  beA|\c. 
beic,  infin.  of  h\,  be  thou. 
beut,  s.  m.  a  mouth  ;  gen.  béii,  pi.  id.  ;  •o'-pt'L  i:éin  Agur  a 

niuinci)A  beut  riA  i:Ai|\]A5e  ArtiAC,  he  himself  and  nis 

people  retired  outside  the  mouth  of  the  sea,  i.  e. ,  into 

the  deep,     beui  riA  )rAi|\iA5e  means  an  inlet  or  mouth 

of  the  sea. 
be^vi'A,  V.  a.  1st  pers.  sing.  emp.  form  future,  I  myself  will 

five;  imp.  CAbAi|\  or  bei^A,  give,  used  for  beAn^TA-ofA. 
,prep.  case  pi.  o/beub,  a  mouth ;  a|\  beulAio,  comp. 

prep,  oefore,  in  front ;  a|a  a  beuÍAib,  before  him  ;  as, 

Aguf  A  c)\Aoi)^eAc  |roiA  A  beuÍAib  Aige,  and  his  spear 

was  at  him  before  or  in  front  of  him,  i.e.,  he  had  his 

spear  before  him. 
beui\|rAi'D,  V.  a.  future  ird  pers.  sing,  he  shall  give ;  imp, 

beit\. 
beu|\)rAmj^r  beu]\|rAmAOi'0,  future  1st  pers.pl.  i?/ bei|A. 
bi,  V.  sub.  imp.  be  thou  ;  infin.  "oo  or  a  beic,  to  be,  cum  A 

or  cum  -oo  beic,  in  order  to  be ;  bi,  perf.  was. 
biAt),  sub.  verb  cond.  would  be;  modern  Jor?n  bei-oeAt),  An 

A  m-biAt)  tieAi\c  An  fi|A  fin,  upon  whom  the  strengtn 

of  that  man  would  be. 
biAT),  s.  m.  food,  meat ;  gen.  bit). 
biAt),  \ St  pers.  sing,  future,  I  shall  be  ;  ni  biAt)  Am  beACAi-o, 

I  shall  not  be  alive,  literally  I  shall  not  be  in  my  life. 

See  glossary-note  to  CAÍlAi|\e;  another  and  more  usual 

form  of  this  tense  is  beiteA'Oé 
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DiA-ocAo,  s.  m.  a  hospitable,  generous  man;  a  person 
whose  duty  it  was  to  supply  the  king's  household  with 
provisions,  to  furnish  the  standing  army  of  the  king- 
dom or  province  with  necessaries  and  to  entertain 
travellers  ;  a  hospitaller  ;  gen.  biA-ocAi  j. 

biAit),  modern  forin  beit),  sub.  verb.  fut.  shall  be ;  no  50 
m-biAii)  A  fio-p  AjAm,  until  its  knowledge  shall  be 
at  me,  i.e.,  until  I  know;  biAi]Afe,  2nd  per s.  sing: 
emp.  thou  shalt  be. 

biAinn,  V.  sich.  cond.  1st  pers.  sing.  I  would  be;  modern 
bei-oinn,  "Ajuf  if  cjMiAJ  -fvem  civoi'oe  féin,"  a|\ 
5|\Áirine,  "gAti  me  ionco-m|\AC -fve  ponn  A^tif  "OÁ 
m-biAinn  hac  lei^-priri  flÁn  Af  ah  Iácai|v  é,"  and  it 
is  a  pity  with  my  own  heart,  says  Grainne,  that  I  am 
not  able  to  contend  with  Fionn,  and  if  I  were,  I 
would  not  permit  him  out  of  the  place.  In  thii 
example  me,  the  accusative  case,  is  placed  before  the  in- 
finitive, "oo  beiú,  understood,  a  construction  often  occjir- 
ring  in  this  work,  and  used  with  verbs  denoting  motion 
or  gesture,  or  with  the  verb-substantive  "oo  beic,  to  be 
5An  me  (tDO  beiú)  ioncom|\AC  literally  signifies  I  (to 
be)  not  able  to  fight,  and  is  rendered  by  placing  the 
conj.  that  hefore  the  pronoun  and  transferring  theinfin. 
into  the  present  indie.  "OÁ,  if,  requires  always  the  con- 
ditional and  causes  eclipsis,  {See  Second  Irish  Book^ 
page  70  and']\.') 

bit),  s.  m.  gen.  of  biAt),  food. 

bit,  or  bi,  V.  sub.  perf  tense,  was. 

b15meu|^,  a  little  finger  ;  gen.  bijméii^. 

bite,  s.  m.  a  tree ;  gen.  id.  any  ancient  tree  growing  over  a 
holy  well  or  in  a  fort,  called  in  English  a  bellow- 
tree. 

biot»,  V.  sub.  imp,  yd  pers.  sing,  let  it  be ;  modem  form 
bi-oeAT). 

bío-óbAt),  bío-óbA,  s.  m.  enemy;  gen,  bio'obAn, //.-Ai'6e, 
prep,  case,  pi.  bio-obAib. 

biot)^,  V.  a.  perf.  of  biottg,  start,  rouse. 

biotcti-p,  V.  sub.  imperf  impersonal  form,  it  was. 

bionn,  sub.  verb  pre  s.  hab.  form,  wont  or  accustomed  to  be; 
modern  form  bit)eAiiii. 

bifeAc,  s.  m.  increase,  gen.  bipg ;  A^tif  ^ac  bij'eAC  "OA 
m-beiiveAt)  An  mAC  fin,  "oobei-peAt)  An  '0|\uim-iAbl- 
bif  eAC  beif ,  and  every  increase  which  that  son  was 
wont  to  obtain,  tb»  pj*u1  (also)  obtained  an  increase 
with  him. 
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bic,  J./  life,  existence,  being;  gen.  beAÚ^;  a^  or  A11\  bic, 

adv,  phrase,  at  all,  in  existence. 
bicin,  s.  f.  being,  existence;  -oo  bicin,  on  account  of  or  by 

virtue  of. 
hle^X,  J.  m.  taste,  flavour  ;  gen.  blAif,  //.  id. 
blAif,  V.  a.  taste  ;  bbAiff eAt),  1st  pers.  sing,  fiittire^  I  shall 

taste :   inf.  blAif eAt). 
btiA-OAn,  s.  f.  a  year ;  gen.  and  pi.  bbiA'oiiA,  contracted  from 

biiAt)AnnA. 
bocc,  adj.  poor,  needy,  distressed;  comp.  boicce. 
boj,  V.  a.  move,  stir,  loosen,  slacken;  infin.  a  bo^At). 
boi|Miin,  s.  m.  gen.  pi.  i?/'bo|\]\oiin,  a  big  stone,  a  rock. 
bo^A-o,  s.  a  smell,  scent;  gen  -Am, pi.  id, 
boLcÁn,  s.  m.  Vulcan;  gen.  botcÁin. 
bonn,  s.  m.  base,  bottom,  foundation,  sole;  ^n,  buinn,//. 

bomn. 
bo^b,  adj.  haughty,  fierce,  savage ;  comp.  bui|\be. 
bo|A|\,  adj.  great,  large. 

bócÁm,  s.fz.  prey  of  cattle,  gen.  bócÁine,  pU  bócÁince. 
b|\An,  s.  f.  the  name  of  a  hound  ;  gen.  b]AAin. 
bi\AC,  s.  m.  a  cloak,  a  garment;  gen.  b]AUic,//.  id.^  b]AAic, 

and  b|\ACA. 
b]\Ác,  s.  m.  judgment;  ^n.  bjAAcA;  50  bnÁc,  adj.  phrase^ 

signifying  for  ever,  literally,  to  the  day  of  judgment; 

50  b|\uitin  An  btvÁcA,  to  all  eternity. 
b]\ÁCAin,  s.  m.  a  brother  ;  gen.  b]AÁCA|\,  //.  b]AÁic]Ae  and 

D)AÁlC|\eACA. 

b|\eAcnui5,  v.a.  look,  behold,  perceive,  conceive,  think,  design 
b|\éi5|Moct),  or  -occ,  s.  m.  a  disguise,  false  appearance ;  gen.. 

-OCCA. 

h\^%'[t,v.a.infin.  ofirreg.  verh\iQ'\\.\  bew|A|rA'5,rí?Wí/.  would  take. 

bjxeug,  V.  a.  soothe,  flatter,  decoy,  delude,  entice;  -oo 
b]Aéti5A'6,  infin.;  muriA  "o-cijeA-o  |\if  5]\Áinne  -oo 
bjAeujA'o,  unless  it  might  come  with  him  to  soothe 
Grainne,  i.  e.,  unless  he  could  soothe  Grainne. 

b|\iACA|A,  s.  m.  a  word,  an  expression,  a  word  of  honour,  a 
judgment,  a  sentence;  gen.  b|\eic|\e;  //.  b]MAC|\A. 

b|MAC|\AC,  adj.  verbose,  talkative;  inilif-b]MAC|AAc,  sweet- 
spoken. 

b^vij,  s.  f.  virtue,  essence,  power,  efficacy,  strength;  gen. 
bjMje,//.  b|\i5ce;  -oe  djm^,  ad.  because,  by  virtue  that. 

b|Mocc,  s.  m.  a  spell,  a  charm,  amulet;  geti.  b|\ioccA; 
bjMOcc  '0|\Aoit)eAccA,  a  spell  of  magic. 

bj^i^,  z/.  a.  break,  dismember,  disunite;  ?>z/fw,  A  b]M|'eA'6 ; 
past  part.  b]Airce. 
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b]AO]gA,  J.  nt.  gen.  of  b|\u5. 

b]\órí,  J.  /  gen.  ít/ d|\o,  a  quern,  a  handmill ;  dat,  b]\óin, 
//.  b|AÓiiice. 

b|\ti  j,  5.  m.  a  palace,  a  distinguished  house,  a  royal  resi- 
dence ;  gen.  bjAOJA,//.  b^AurA  ;  brvug  tiA  bóinne,  the 
palace  of  the  Boyne,  now  New-Grange  ;  it  was  also 
an  ancient  burial-place  of  the  kings  of  Ireland. 

byMiJAiT),  s.  m.  a  farmer,  husbandman;  gen.  id.pl.,  -Ai-oije, 
{See  note  for  distinction   betzveen  a  bjxuJAii)  and  a 

blA'OCAC.) 

b|\ofoii5At)  (Ag),  pres.  part,  inciting,  arousing ;  imp,  biAOf- 

-ouij;  infin.  AbfofouJAt). 
b|\tii5eAn,  s.  f.  strife,  quarrel;  gen.  b]Mii5tie. 
b|\tii5eAn,  s.f  a  palace,  a  royal  residence  ;  gen.  b|\tJi5tie. 
b|\ui5in,  s.  f,  same  as  biMiijeAti. 
b]\tii5ne,  s.f.  gen  <?/bt\tii5eAti  or  b|\ui5in,  a  strife,  a  quarrel ; 

andofh'^m^QeyW,  s.f.z.  palace. 
biMJitin,  ízwí/biAU,  s.  f.  irreg.  a  womb;  gen.  b|\tiititie  and 

biAonn,  dat.  b]Aoinn,  //.  b-ponriA. 
btiAX),  s.  f.  victoiy,  power,  virtue  ;  gen.  buAi'oe,  pi.  buA-oA  ; 

•00  b^Aeic  buAt),  to  obtain  or  take  victory,  i.e.  to 

conquer  or  overcome. 
btiA-OA,  indec.  adj.  having  virtues  or  good  qualities,  valuable, 

estimable,  precious  ;  the  pi.  of  the  sub.  buAU, 
b«At)cÁn,  s.  a  proper  name ;  gen.  buAOcAin. 
btiAilceA|\,  V.  a.  pres.  pass,  is  struck ;  imp.  buAib. 
bt>Ain,z/.  a.  take,  loose,  untie;  inf.  id. 
buAineu^A,  s.  f.  gen.  íT/buAineug,  lasting  death. 
buATiniATAbcA,  s.  gen.  í/btiAtiiiiAtvbAt),  lasting  death. 
buAn,  adj.  lasting,  durable ;  p'o]\buAti,  everlasting. 
btlA]^,  s.  cattle  of  the  cow  kind, 
but),  past  tense  of  assertive  verb  if,  it  is. 
buToe,  indec.  adj.  yellow, 
bui-oe,  s.f.  thanks;  gen. id. 
buiteACUf,  s.  thanks. 
btiToeAti,  s.  troop,  company,  crowd,  multitude;  gen,  btn-one, 

//.  id. 
buTOeAncfbuAJ,  s.  company. 

buibie,  s.  m.  a  cast,  a  blow  ;  gen.  id., pi.  builbite. 
buime,  Í.  /  a  nurse ;  gen.  id, 

bun,  s.  m.  base,  bottom,  foundation  ;  gen.  hQ-\v\,  pi.  buin. 
CÁ,  interrog.  pron.  what,  where,  pron.   how ;  as  cÁ  b-fuit, 

where  is  or  are. 
CÁ1C,  s.   indef.  gen.  case  ;  nom.    cÁc,  all,  each,  every,  the 

whole,  persons  in    enpiol 
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cAit,  J.  /  a  spear,  a  javelin  ;  gen.    cÁile;  CjXUAJ  (cA)  -00 

6]\U     fAt)     CÁlt,    "OO    cioixbAt)     C]AU    "00    COX^^é)AX\,     O 

woe  !  your  blood  is  under  (upon)  your  spear,   the 
blood  of  your  body  has  been  shed. 

OAlitfinn^^e,  v.  a.  emp.form.  cond.  \stper.  sing.  I  would  lose  , 
ni  CAitipnn-pe  tno  jeAfA  A|\ón  iia  c|Miiiiiie,  I  would 
not  lose  my  bonds  for  the  gold  of  the  world ;  Í7np. 
CAili,  lose ;  inf.  "oo  CAiLLeAtriAin. 

ÓAiltij  ('oo'ii),  s.f.  dat.  to  the  hag;  no7n.  CAiLleAC,  a  hag, 
an  old  woman;  gen.  cAitti^e ;  //.  cAibleACA. 

éAiLliffe,  V.  a.  per/,  tense,  2nd  per.  sing,  thou  didst  lose ; 
imp.  CAiib;  niojA  eAittiy^e  u-Aiciie  ifiAic  ]maiti  a 
■phinn,  literallj/y  thou  didst  not  lose  ever  (you  never 
lost)  thy  good  judgment,  O  Fionn. 

CÁiti,  s.f.  rent,  tribute,  fine  ;  gen.  cáiia;  pi.  cÁriACA. 

CAi]\n,  s.  m.  gen.  and  pi.  ;  nom.  sing.  CA|\n,  a  pile,  a  heap  of 
stones. 

CAiceA-o,  V.  a.  per/,  pass.  íj/caic,  throw,  hurl,  cast,  fling. 

ÓAiceA'OA'p,  V.  a.  perf.  tense,  ^rd per.  pi. ,  they  ate,  consumed ; 

imp.  CA1C  ;  injin.  "oo  CAiceAtf». 
.CAiceAiii,  verbal  s.  m.  wearing,  wasting,  consuming,  expen- 
diture; gen.  CAicueand  cAictiie :  jaii  cómÁi|Aiom  a|\  a 
5-CAiceAtfi,  without  a  calculation  on  their  expenditure. 

CAiceAtfi,  inf.  ofcAAt,  spend,  consume,  eat ;  aj  CAiceAtii, 
pes. part,  enjoying,  consuming,  eating;  cA]\éif  feAcc 
m-bliA-OAiiriA  -oo  cAiceAiii,  literally,  after  to  spend 
seven  years  :  an  idiom  to  be  rendered  by  translating  the 
infinitive,  -00  OAiceAth,  passively,  seven  years  were 
spent. 

CAic-ei-oeAt),  s.  m  battle-armour,  clothing,  <?r harness;  gen. 
CAic-éi'01'6  ízwrtf  CAic-éi'oijce;  pi.  id. 

c&^t^e&.X,v.  a.  future,  relative  form  of  CA^C',  pt)  be  caic- 
'peA'p  c|m'  cao]aa  "oiob,  whoever  shall  eat  three  berries 
of  them. 

CA^ip\\,  you  will  be  obliged. 

caIat),  s.  m.  a  port,  harbour,  haven,  quay ;  gen.  and  pi.  -aix) 

CA'LA'6-po|\c,  s.  m.  port,  a  harbour. 

CAltAine,  s.  m.  a  crier,  one  who  laments ;  gen.  id.pl.  -Toe:  Aguf 
DiAi]Afe  féin  A  Oip'n  At)  cAlÍAi|\e  'oéi|'  riA  treirme, 
literally,  and  you  yourself,  O  Oisin,  shall  be  in  thy 
crier  ( =  shall  be  as  one  who  laments)  after  the  Fenians. 
An  instance  of  the  substantive  verb  cÁitn  (biAijAfe 
being  its  future  tense)  ascribing  a  predicate  to  its  sub- 
ject by  means  of  the  possessive  pronoun  "OO,  com- 
pounded  with  the  prep.  An  11,  A'o  =  Aiin  -oo. 
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IcAOgAt),  num.  ord.  adj.  fifty. 

(cAOi.   s.  m.  away,  a  method,  a  manner,  gen.  id.  ;  a  5-CA01 

in  a  way  or  manner ;  adverbial  expression  equal  to  "  so." 
[cAOine,  adj.  pi.  camp.  id.  ;  nom.  sing.  cAOin,   gentle,  mild, 

kind,  pleasing. 
IcAOineAt),  V.  a.  and  n.  inf.  ;  aj   CAOineAt),  lamenting ;  imp, 

CAoin,  cry,  lament,  weep. 
CAoniA,  adj.  pL;  nom.  sing.  CAOiii,  fair  ;  a  r-co^riAib  caoitia 

cunrouigce,  in  fair  well- wrought  goblets. 
CAO|VA,  s.f.  gen.  and  pi.  ;  nom.  sing,  caoja,  a  berry;  cao|\a, 

J./  a  sheep,  gen.  cao]\ac. 
CAO|VAC, J.  f.gen.of.  CAOl^A,  a  sheep;  pi.   caoiimj. 
CA0|\Aib.  s.  f.  prep,  case  pi.  ;   nom.   cao|\  a  berry. 
CA0|\CAinn,  s.  m.  gen.  and  pi.;  nom.  CAO|\cAnn,  quicken-tree, 

or  mountain-ash. 
CA^A,  s,  m.  a  friend ;  gen.  ca]\A'0  ;  //.  cÁi|vtDe. 
CA^xbAT),  s.  m.  a  chariot,  carriage,  coach,  litter,  waggon  ; 

gen.  CA]^bA1'o,  pi.  id. 
CA|\CAnriACA,  adj.  pi.;  sing.  CAtvcAntiAÓ,  friendly,  kind,  cha- 
ritable ;  comp.  CAtvcAnnAije. 
cÁf,  s.  m.  a  cause,  strait,  case ;  gen.  cÁif . 
CÁC,  s.  m.  a  battle,  an  Irish  battalion  of  3,000  men ;  gen, 

and  pi.  CAÚA. 
ceAccAtA,  indef.  pron.  each,  either  ;  ceAccA^  aco,  either  ol 

them, 
ccAT),  s.  m.  leave,  permission ;  gen.  ceA-OA;  //.  id. 
ceAtiA,  adv.  however,  howbeit ;  acc  ceAriA,  nevertheless. 
ceAiigAit,  V.  a.  imp.  bind,  tie,  join,  secure  ;  inf.  "oo  ceAnjAl 

to  bind. 
ceAtij Alice,  past  part,   bound,  knotted,  tied;  imp.  ceAt> 

ceAn^AÍ  {f-o),  V.  a.  perf  tense,  he  bound, 

ccAii^At,  s.   m.  a  bond,  band,  knot,  a  fetter;  gen.  and  pi 

CeAtlgAlt. 

ceAnjleA-OA-p,  v.  a.  yd  per.  pi.  perf.  tense,  they  bound  o-- 
made  fast. 

ceAnti,  5-.  fn.  a  head ;  gen.  and  pi.  cinn  :  ia]\  |^n  "00  fjAOiL 
SjACÁn  An  ceAnjAl  -po  bÁ  a]a  ceAnn  Chéin,  then 
Sgathan  loosed  the  binding  (which)  was  on  the  head 
of  Cian  ;  -pÁ  ceAnn,  about  the  top  or  head  ;  ceAnn  -oA 
ceAnriAib,  one  of  its  heads,  literally,  a  head  of  its 
heads;  end,  termination  or  limit,  as  50  ceAnn  bti- 
AtnA,  to  the  end  of  a  year  ;  a  5-ceAnn  nA  ^aac  ajui 
nA  h-Ainifii\e  pn,  at  the  end  of  that  time  and  sea- 
son :  inA  ceAnn.  adv.  phrase,  against  him. 
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ceAtifl,    when  peceded  by  the  simple  prepositions ^  A,  A1|^, 
and  A|\,  atid  connected  with  verbs  denoting  motion, 
generally  signifies  *'  to,'  or  "  for ;"  ct)i|A-pe  f  lof  ACtif 
ceAccA  A  5-ceAnti   c-injine,   send  (put)  knowledge 
and  messengers  to  thy  daughter,  literallv,  on  the  head 
of  thy  daughter  ;  a  h-AicLe  pn  cui|v  S'PÁinne  ■peAj'A 
A^tif  ceAécA  A-p  ceAnr»  a  ctomne,  after  that  Gráinne 
sent  (put)  word  and  messengers  for  her  children. 
ceAHti,  CA]\  ce£>.wx\j  comp.  prep,  notwithstanding,  in  spite  of, 
in  opposition  to ;  ca^  ceAnn  p'occÁriA,  in  spite  of 
peace. 
ceAiiiv|\eAtTiA|\,  comp.  «i//.  thick,  large,  i»r  fat-headed. 
xeAtiti]-A,  s,  m.  emph.  form  of  ceAnn,  which  see. 
céAíAT),    s.  f.   art,  trade,  business,  function ;  gen.  and  pi. 

ceijA-oe. 
céA|\'OAib,  s.  f.  dat.pl.  ;  mm.  céAt\T). 
ceApc-lÁjA,  comp.  s.  m.  fair  or  exact  centre,  very  middle ; 

gen.  ceAiAclÁi]A, //.  id. 
ceAC|\A|A,  s.  four  persons,  four  of  anything  ;  gen.  ceACjAAi]\. 
céile,  indef.  pron.  each  other,  one  another,  other ;  Aguf  |\o 
cuip  potin  A  lÁtfiA  AÍÁiriAib  A  ceile,  andFionnput 
their  hands  into    the    hands   of  one    another;  ó'ti 
^-ciuAif  50  céiie  Ai-p,  from  (one)  ear  to  the  other  of 
It,  viz.,  from  ear  to  ear  of  it ;  on  to  50  céiLe,  from 
(one)  day  to  the  other,  viz.,  from  day  to  day;  o  céile, 
from  one  another,  asunder,  separated ;  s.   m.  asso- 
ciate, companion  ;  ^eA^A-ceibe,    a  man-companion, 
viz.t  a  hustDand;  ]\e,  or  te  céiie,   adv.  phrase,  to- 
gether. 
xéileAb|\A'6,  s.  m.  farewell,  adieu ;  gen.  -ixAii). 
ceiLeAbjAAf ,  V.  n.  takes  farewell,  or  leave ;  the  relative forn 

or  historical  present. 
céilli'óe,  adj.  sensible,  rational,  wise,  prudent ;  50  cé\\Xrbe 

ad.  prudently, 
ceibc,  s.  f.  concealment,  secrecy ;  gen.   ceibce ;  •pÁ  ceibc, 

under  concealment. 
céiineAnnA,  also  céimni5eACA,  //.  ;  nom.  sing,  céitti,  s.  /.& 

step ;  gen.  céime. 
Céin,  s.  m.  a  proper  name,  gen.ofCM^w. 
cei|\c-trieoDAn,  comp.  s.  m.  the  very  centre  or  middle;  gen. 

ei|\ccirieof)Ain  ;  pi.   id. 
ceic-pe,  num.  adj.  four;  ceic|\e  ceu-o,  four  hundred, 
ceuT),  num.  ord.  adj.  a  hundred  ;  being  a  multiple  <?/■  "oeié, 
ten,  it  requires  its  sub.  in  the  sing,  thus^  ceut)  f  eA|\ 
means  a  hundred  men. 
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ceti-o-cACAi^,  of  the  hundred  battles,  adj.  gen.  case  mas. 
from  ceut),  a  hundred,  and  cacac,  belonging  to  bat- 
tles. 

cetrotiA,  indec,  adj.  the  same ;  niAt\  Ati  g-ceu-oriA,  like- 
wise. 

ceu-ooin,  adj.  mstant,  immediate ;  |:a  t^^xoó\'^,  adv. phrase, 
forthwith,  immediately,  at  once;  a  5-ceu'DÓi|\,  adv. 
phrase,  instantly,  immediately. 

CIA,  rel.  interrog.  pron.  who,  which,  that ;  cia  ieif ,  whose 
(who  with). 

dAti,  adj.  long ;  111  o]\  ciAti,  it  was  not  long  (but)  understood)  ; 
comp.  céine. 

ciAnnof  and  cia  ah  nof,  adv.  how  ?  what  way  or  manner  ? 

CiA|\|\tiii)e,  s.  Kerry. 

cinn,  V.  a.  imp. ,  decree,  resolve,  determine  on,  assign. 

citin,  V.  a.  per/,  he  resolved  ;  if  í  cótTiAi]Ale  ajv  a^;  cinn 
OiLiotb  Ajtif  SApb,  the  counsel  upon  which  Oilioll 
and  Sadhbh  determined  is. 

cmn,  s.  m.  gen.  of  ce&.r\w,  ahead. 

cinneAt)  (-po),  was  appointed  or  determined  on,  the  perf. 
passive  :  imp.  active,  cinn,  decree,  assign ;  infin.  "oo 
cineAtiiAin,  to  resolve. 

cmneATDAiAj/i-r/^  active^  ird perf. pl.UiQy  resolved,  agreed, (?r 
determined  on. 

cinni'e,  s.  m.  gen.  emph.  form  of  ceAnn,  a  head. 

cion,  s.  m.  love,  fondness;  gen,  cm,  A^ufjAobA  cion  nió|\ 
Aj  Aongu-p  ojAC,  and  great  was  the  love  Aonghus  had 
for  you ;  literally,  and  the  love  was  great  at  Aonghus 
upon  thee. 

cionn,  s.  m.  head,  cause,  account;  gen.  cinn;  pi.  id.  ano' 
ther  form,  of  ceAnn,  but  more  generally  used,  in  a 
figurative  sense,  than  this  latter  form  to  denote  cause, 
reason,  or  account ;  as  -pÁ  n-A  cionn  -pin,  on  that  head, 
on  that  account ;  mÁ  cÁ  fic  Ajtiinn  "OÁ  5-cionn,  if 
peace  is  at  us  on  their  account  [viz.,  if  we  may  have 
peace  for  their  sake);  of  a  cionn,  over  his  head; 
'nA|\  5-cionn,  in  our  company;  o\  cionn,  cojnp. 
prep,  overhead,  over,  above,  in  preference  to. 

cionncAC, íZí/;'.  guilty,  criminal;  comp.  -CAige. 

cionnuj',  another  form  of  c\i>.y\y\o\,  adv.  how.? 

cio]\bAt>,  V.  a. perf.  passive,  has  been  shed,  or  taken  away, 
imp.  ciOjAAb. 

ciof,  s.  m.rent,  tribute,  tax;  gen.  ciofA.  ; pi.  ciofAnnA. 

clAnn,  s.f.,gen.  cboinne,  a  tribe,  a  family,  a  clan;  pi, 
cÍAnnA,  children. 
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clM\W6A\),s.f.prep.  case  pi. ;  nom.  sing.  clAtiti. 

clÁ]\,  s.  m.  a  board,  a  table ;  gen.  c'LÁi|\ ;  pi,  id.  and  ctÁ- 

■pACA ;  clÁi^A,  //.  wí??v  correct. 
cteAfA,  s.  m.  pi.  and  gen.,  nom.  cleAf,  a  trick,  a  feat;  pi. 
also  cleA-pAntiA. 

cli,  indeclin.  adj.  left;  Am'  lÁitri  cU,  in  my  left  hand. 

cLip^e,  indeclin.  adj.  expert,  active. 

ctoc-ó|\'6A,  comp.  adj.  golden-jewelled. 

cloi'óeAtri,  or  cLAi'oeAiii,  s.  m.  a  sword ;  gen.  cLoi&ini ;  pi. 

cl/01'óitfiúe. 
cioinn,  s.  f.  dat.  sing.  ;  gen.  cloinne,  pi.  cLAtinA,  chil- 
dren, descendants,  a  clan ;  no7n.  sing.  cÍAttn  ;  ói|v 
r\\  -pAib  "00  cioinn  A^Am  acc  Aon  -mAC  AtiiAm,  for 
there  was  not  of  children  at  me  but  one  son  only, 
viz.,  I  had  only  one  son. 

ctof,  a  verbal  noun  and  part,  from  cttim,  hear;  a]a  n-A  cLor 
pn  -con  ACAc,  the  giant  having  heard  that ;  literally, 
upon  its  hearing  that  to  the  giant. 

cLo|',  V.  a.  inf.  to  hear  ;  imp.  cttun,  irreg.  verb  ;  c\o^  fre- 
quently occtirs  as  the  perfect  passive  of  this  irreg.  verb, 
as  gun  ciof  AneubAib  nenne,  so  that  they  (the  shouts) 
were  heard  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

tLtiAif,  s.  f.  dat.  case,  nom.  cLtiAf,  an  ear;  gen.  cluAife; 
pi.  cluA^^A. 

cXmtce,s.f.  a  game,  play,  sport  ;  gen.  id. 

tnÁniA,  s.  f.nom.  pi  bones;  nom.  sing.  cnÁiin  ',gen.  cnÁitiie, 

cneA-ó,  s.  f.  a  wound  ;  gen.  cneixje ;  //.  cneA'OA. 

cneAt)Aib,  s.prep.  case  pi. ;  nom.  sing.  cneAt),  a  wound. 

cneAf,  s.  m.  skin;  gen.  cnif ;  //.  cneAfA. 

cnif,  gen.  íj/cneAf. 

cnuic  andcr\o^c,  s.  m.  gen,  and  pi. ;  nom.  cnoc,  ahUl. 

cnum,  s.f  3,  worm  ;  gen.  cntiiifie ;  dat.  cnuini ;  pi.  cnuniA.; 

cox)ÍA,  or  cotDLAt),  s.  m.  sleep  ;  gen.  co-OAtcA ;  bi  -pe  inA 
co-oLa,  he  was  asleep  ;  literally,  in  his  sleep. 

cojAit),  s    m.  gen.;  nom,  co^a'o,  war;  pi.    co^Ait)    and 

COJCA. 

coigeA-OAib,  s.  dat.pl.;  nom.  sing,  co^-^e,  and  •e^'b,  a  pro- 
vince, a  fifth. 

coi"6ée,  adv.  for  ever  (time  to  come),  Aguf  ni  b-puip-b 
piAitrmeA]'  inÁ  cotiintn-oe  coiuce,  and  he  shall  not 
get  for  ever  (he  shall  never  get)  peace  nor  rest, 

coitl.,  s.f.  a  wood  ;  gen.  coiLle  ;  pi.  coitLce. 

cóimeu"o,  V.  a.  imp.  protect,  guard,  keep,  take  heed  ;  inf. 
•DO  coitnen-o,  to  guard;  Ag  cónrieuo,  i)res.  part. 
guarding. 
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coitTieut»,  s.  guard, ;  ^en.  cóitheu'ocA ;  A^ur  f«Ai|v  riA  cao|\a 
5An  cóitfieut)  o|\|\ca,  and  he  found  the  berries  with- 
out a  guard  upon  them. 

cóiirieti'ofAi|A,  z'.  a.  2nd  _per.  sing,  future  tense ^  you  shall 
guard;  imp.  coitrieut). 

cóinie«t)CA,  gen.  case  of  coiiiieti'o ;  -peAix  cói-meti'OCA,  a  man 
of  guard,  a  sentry. 

coimi'pceA'D,  s.f.  protection,  mercy,  quarter,  saving.  See  Note, 

cóiiTineA-pA,  adj.comp.  degree,  riQSXQry  or  next ;  positive,  com 

coiifi|vite,  s.  a  combat ;  gen.  id. 

cóitTif gLeo,  s.  m.  a  conflict,  encounter  ;  gen.  id. 

coingiAli,   s.m.   condition,  a  covenant,  obligation  ^  geA 

coinjiti ;  //.  id. 
coinne,  s.f.  a  meeting,  a  tryst,   opposition;  gen.  id.  ;  used 

only  adverbially  as,  inA  coinue,  against  him. 
c 01  nee,//.  ofc\\,  a  hound. 
coi^A,  adj.  just,  right,  good ;  ni  c6ifv  -OAiiii^A  -peAlt  -oo  t)etJ 

iiAtii  o^AC,  it  (is)  not  right  for  me  to  do  treachery  upon 

thee  ;  comp.  degree,  có|\a. 
coif5,  V.  a.  imp,  check  or  oppose, 
coiccinne,  adj.  pi.  universal,  public,  common,  general,  sing. 

coicceAnn  ;  a  5- coiccinne,  adv.  phrase,  one  and  all, 

altogether,  in  common;  a  'otib|\A'OA|A  cÁc  a  5-coic- 

cinne  nÁ|\  cu^a-oaia  (Aicne  ai]a)  ;  they  all  said  in 

common,  that  they  did  not  give  knowledge  upon 

him,  i.  Í.,  that  they  knew  him  not. 
■!oLAifinA  and  coltitrinA,  s.  m.  pi.  ;  nom.  sing.  coltitriAri,  a 

prop,  a  pillar,  a  pedestal. 
coLAnn,  s.f  a  body;  gen  col-nA. 

CoL^Án,  s.  m.  a  proper  name  ;  gen.  CotjÁin.     See  Note. 
Colz-pA,  s.  m.  thigh,  haunch,  gen.  id. ;  o'n  colpA  pof  "oe, 

from  the  thigh  of  him  down ; 
coiTiAinip|A,  s.f.  same  time  ;gen.  cotriAiiiifi^e;  a  g-cotiiAini- 

•pt|\,  adv.  phrase,  at  the  same  time,  cotemporaneously. 
coiTiAitA,  s.  f.  presence  ;  ^«?«.  coiriAi]\e;  o^  com M\i,  comp. 

prep,  in  sight,  in  presence  of. 
comAijAceAt),  s.f  protection,  mercy. 
cóiTiÁi]Motri,  s.  m.  a  calculation,    a  reckoning;  gen.  co- 

■riiÁi-jM-m. 
cotriAiiAbe,  s.f.  counsel,  advice;  gen.  id.  ;  pi.  -teACA. 
coniAiivi'e,  s.  f  presence,  emph.  form;  fÁ  cóitiai|\,  in  pre- 
sence of. 
cótriAt  {jy^), pres. part,  performing,  executing;  imp.  coifiAt 

perform,  fulfil,  execute. 
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coifiAlt,  s.  m,  performance,  execution,  fulfilment ;  gen.  co- 

tflAlti. 

comAoin,  s.  /.  company,  a  favour ;  g-en.  comAOine  ;  a  5- 
coiriAOiti,  along  with,  literally,  in  company  of. 

cóiTiA|\ÚA,  Í,  m,  a  mark,  a  symbol ;  gen.  id. ;  pi.  cotTiA|vc- 
ui'óe, 

cotrit)Áii,  í.  y.  a  convention,  meeting;  gen.  cóifi-óÁtA. 

cóni-ÓAin^ne,  s.  f.  stability,  strength  ;  gen.  id. 

cotTTÓAÍCA,  s.  m.  foster-son,  foster-brother;  gen.  id.  pi. 
-Ait)e. 

cothottic,  adj.  very  fast,  compact,  or  close ;  coifi,  here,  as  in 
many  other  words,  is  an  intensitive  p'efix. 

cótfil-Ann,  s.  m.  a  duel,  a  combat,  fight;  ^(?w.  cómt,Ainn  ;  pi, 
id. ;  A  ÍAoic  n  A  5-coiTiLArin  •oeACAi|v,  O  warrior  of  the 
hard  fights. 

coifituA'OAiA,  s.  m.  company ;  gen.  and  pi.  conituA'OAi]\. 

cótri-niAoi'óue,  s.  m.  gen.  case  ;  nom.  com-triAoi'DeA-m, /rí?;/^ 
com,  together,  izwi/mAOi-oeAt),  or  mAOi-beAtri,  joy — 
common  or  mutual  joy,  congratulation. 

cótfintn'oe,  s,  m.  rest ;  gen.  id, ;  also  written  cótrinAi'óe, 
rest,  a  tarrying,  a  dwelling  ;  gen,  cótrintiigce  :  mó]AÁr> 
cóífinui^ce,  much  rest;  literally,  much  of  rest;  a  5- 
co-mnAiT)e,  adv.  phrase,  always,  continually. 

c6tTintiit)ce.  s.  f.  gen.  case  of  foregoing. 

comojAAX),  V.  a.  inf.  to  prepare ;  imp.  comó|\,  gather,  as- 
semble. 

comó|\CAi|',  s.  m.  gen.  <?/■  comojAUAf,  emulation;  ah  "oa 
fteiT)  comó]ACAif  pn,  these  two  feasts  of  emulation, 
that  is,  one  emulating  the  other. 

com-pATiAc,  s.  m.  a  companion,  comrade,  associate ;  gen. 
com-pAntiig;  pi.  cómpÁntnje  and  córnpÁnACA. 

coni|\AC,  s.  m.  a  fight,  conflict,  combat ;  gen.  and  pi.  cotfi- 
•jAAic  ;  Ajtif  ^x  é  cotrijAAc  A-p  a]\  cinneA-OAiA,  coni|AAC 
C]\oib--neA|\cniAn  -oo  'óetinAiri,  and  the  strife  or 
combat  upon  which  they  resolved  is,  to  make  a  con- 
tention (to  fight)  by  their  strong  hands. 

co-m^AC  V.  n.  inf  to  strive,  to  fight ;  imp.  cotii|\AC. 

cotfijvACATriA-tA,  V.  n.  1st  per.  pi.  perf.  tense,  we  fought ;  com 
-pACAmAp  le  ceile,  we  fought  with  one  another. 

cótTii\Ái'6,  s.  m.  gen.  and  pi.  ;  notn.  cótiinÁX),  a  discourse, 
dialogue;  prep,  case  pi.  coni)\Ái'DCiD. 

coni|VAinn,  s.  m.  a  division,  point  of  meeting ;  a  5-coni]\AiMn 
mo  i^géice,  in  the  hollow  of  my  shield. 

come  A,  s.  a  condition ;  gen.  id.  ;  dat.  pi.  comcAi^. 

comc]AUA5,  jw/  great  pity  ;  gen.  comc^MiAije. 
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cotiAibfe,  s.  dat.  pi.  emph,  form  ;  nom.  sing,  cu,  a  hound. 

éi|Ai§  btvmjeAn  it)i|\  "OA   coin-oo'm   conAib^e,   Hie' 

rally,  a  quarrel  sprung  up  between  two  hounds  oi 

my  hounds,  z;z.2.,  between  two  of  my  hounds. 
coMAibbe,  s.f.  love,  attachment,  friendship  ;  gen.  id. 
cotiAi|ve,  J.  /  gen.  and  pi.  ;  nom.   conAi]A,  away,  a  beaten 

road,  a  path. 
CofiÁn,  s.  m.  a  proper  name  ;  g-en.  ConÁin.    See  Note. 
cotiCA'OAp,  V.  a.  irreg.  perfect  tense,  they  saw. 
congAncA,  s.    m.   help,   assistance,    gen.  case;  nom.  sing, 

congriAifi  or  congnA'o,  a  verbal  noun. 
con^bAbA,   s.   gen.  case;  nom.   jw^.  congbÁiL ;   -oo  ceAn- 

5bAX)A]\  An  bong  -oo  ctiAibbit)ib  congbÁlA  An  ctiAni; 

literally,  they  made  fast  the    ship   to   the   poles  oi 

support  of  the  harbour  (mooring-poles). 
CQX^'^i^X.  V,  a.  relative  or  historical  present;   imp.  con^Ab, 

keep,  hold ;  -oo'n  ci    congbAf  riA  caca,  to  the  indi- 
vidual (who)  keeps  the  battalions  ;  inf.  x)o  congbÁib. 
coniiAi|\c,  itrcg.  v.  a. perfect  tense,  he  saw;  imp.  feic  ;  inf 

•o'feicpn. 
ConnbA,  s.  m.  a  proper  name ;  gen.  id.  ;   one  of  the  sons  oi 

"OiAiAmuiT),  to  whom  was  given,  as  an  inheritance,  the 

shield  of  the  latter. 
conniAAt),  s.  m.  an  agreement,   a  covenant ;  gen.  conn|\Ait) ; 

gen.  also  and  more  regular  form,  conriA-pcA  ;  //.  id. 
coiiCADAi]AC,  s.f.  peril,  danger;  gen.  -ue, //. -ueACA. 
co|A,  s.  m.  a  visit,  occasion,  a  tune  or  twist,  cast  or  throw  • 

an  obligation,  covenant,  compact ;  ai]\  co|\,  so  that, 

to  the  end  that,  by  which  means;  a|\   Aon    co|\,  by 

any  means,  in  any  wise,  at  all. 
có|AA,  adj.    comp.  degree  of  cói]a;  Agup  nió|\  có|\a  -ouic  ah 

UA1|\  "pn  inA  Anoi|^,  and  (it)  was  not  juster  for  you 

that  time  than  now. 
co|\n,  J.  m.  a  drinking-cup  ijr  horn,  a  goblet;  gen.  and  pi, 

ctiif\n  and  co\\<x\;  dat.pl.  co]AnAib. 
cojAp,  s.  m,  a  body,  a  corpse  ;  gen.  ctniAp  ;//.  coi|\p;  dat.  pi, 

coixpAib. 
co^pÁin,  s.  m.  gen.  and  pi.  ;  nom.  coiApÁn,  a  little  body, 
cof,  s.f.   a  ioot;  gen.  coMfe;  pi.   co^a:   |\e  n-Á|\  g-coif, 

by  our  side,  alongside  us. 
co|^Aib,  prep,  case,  pi.  of  foregoing. 
cofS»  ^'  ^^-    ^'^  impediment,   hindrance,   restriction ;  gen 

001^5  ;  pi.  id. 
cof5  ("oo),  v.  a.  perf.  tense,  he  opposed  ;  also  the  inf  mood. 
coi'jAiA,  s.  m.  slaughter,  havoc,  overthrow  ;  gen.  and  pi.  cof  • 

5A1|V ;  gen.  also  cofgAtACA. 
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copfitiiLeAct),  s.  m.  similitude,  likeness,  co-resemblance, 

fashion ;  gsn.  -eAc-OA. 
copiAtf),  verbal  sub.  m.  defence,  protection;  gen,  co|'AncA. 
cofriAtfi,  V.  a.  inf.  to  defend ;  -oA  copiAtri,  to  defend  it ;  imp. 

cofAin,  defend,  contend. 
cjAAtin,  s.  m.  2i  tree,  a  stave,  a  mast ;  gen.  ciAAinn,  //.  id.  ; 

dat.  pi.  c]AAnnAib. 
c|\Aob,  s.f.  a  branch,  a  bough  ;  gen.  cfVAobA  and  C|\A0ibe ; 

pi.  C]\A0bA. 

c]^A01feAc,  s.  f.  a  spear,  javelin ;  gen.  c^AAOipge ;  //.  c^aoi- 

■peACA. 
c]\AOf-co5AncAc,  comp.  adj.  greedy-ravening. 
c|\eACA,  s.  f.  or  m.  pi.  plunder,  booty,  spoils  of  war ;  nom. 

C|\eAC ;  gen.  c|\eice. 
c^Aeit),  V.  a,  imp.  believe  ;  infin.  cjAeiTjeAifiAiri,  to  believe, 
c^^yxo ^  inter. pr on.  what  ?^r  CA-peA-o,  what  thing?  c^eut) 

£Á'  ■o-cÁn5AbAi|\  -oon  potbA  \o  ?  under  what  (why) 
ave  ye  come  to  this  wood  ? 

C]\{ocAib.  s.  f.  dat.  pi.  ;  nom.  sing.  C'pioc,  a  territory,  a 
country,  a  boundary,  end  ;  gen.  c|Mce  ;//.  c]\iocA. 

C]\o,  s.  m.  irr?g.  a  fold,  a  flock  ;  gen.  c]\oi ,  pi.  c|\óice. 

c^o,  s.  in.  death ;  gen.  id.  ;  pi.  cpAi. 

C]^ob,  s.  rn.  a  hand,  a  paw;  gen.  c]\oib,//.  id,  and c^d^&MJ^, 

C]^01b-neA|vc1TlA|^,  comp.  adj.  strong-handed. 

c^AOToe,  J.  m.  heart;  gen.  id.  ;  //. c]AOi'Dce. 

c|\óiLi'Dioc,  adj.  weak,  infirm,  weak  from  the  approach  of 
death. 

C|\oiTin,  s.  vt.gen.  An  c|\oirin  fo,  of  this  tree;  nom,  c]\Anii, 
a  tree  ;  pi.  c]\Ainn. 

C]Aom,  V.  a.  imp.  bend,  bow,  stoop  ;  inf.  x>o  6|voin,  to  bend. 

c]Aoc  ("oo),  V.  a.  perf.  tense,  he  shook;  imp,  c|\oic. 

C|\u,  s.  f  blood,  gore ;  gen.  id. 

c]\UA'6f'nAt)mAnnA,  comp  s.m.  pl.hdLxá.  knots,  from  c^MiAt), 
adj.  hard,  and  -pn  A-om,  s.m.B.  knot,  tie,  band ;  gen.  c|\u- 
At)ftiA'6niA;  Ajtif  )AO  ctii]A  c^xuAt)  fnAt)mAniiA  coiii- 
•OAingne  •ooj'gAoibce  tii|\|\e  ^éin  rÁ  ceAiin  riA  c|\a- 
oipge,  and  it  put  hard  knots  of  indissoluble  strength 
upon  itself  about  (under)  the  top  of  the  spear. 

c|\uinne,  s.f.  earth,  globe;  gen.  id. 

cpuic,  s.f.  dat.;  nom.  ctAtJC,  form,  state;  gen.  c^^otú.  and 
c|\uice;//.  c]AticA. 

cu,  s.  m.  orf  gen.  cun,  con  ;  dat.  case,  cuin,  coin  ;  //.  cum, 
coin,  or  conA,  coince;  a  hound. 

euA-D-OA^A,  V.  n.  irreg.  perf.  tense  ^rd  per.  pi.  they  went ;  imp 
celt) ;  inf.  x>o  'out 
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6tJAit>,  V.  n.  irreg.  perf.  tense,  ofzé\x>,  he  went. 
cuAitii'Dib,  s.  f.  prep,  case,  pi. ;  nom.  sing.   cuAilt,  a  pole, 

stake,  post;  gen.  cuAitle;  pi.  ctiAiltce. 
cuaLait),  trreg  v.  a.  perf.  tense,  he  heard ;  imp.  cLuin,  hear. 
tv^cb.,  prep.  pron.  to  them. 
cu^A'ofA,  prep.  pron.  emph.form  of  cv^-^aX),  or  cujac,  to 

thee. 
óti5Ainiie,  prep.  pron.  pi.  to  ourselves;  emph.  form  of  c\X' 

5Ainii,  to  us. 
eugAtrif  A,  prep.  pron.  sing,  to  myself;  emph.form  of  cugAin, 

to  me. 
cuibe,  indec.  adj.  meet,  fit,  comp.  id. 

ctiibyveAc,  s.  m.  a  band,  bond,  fetter,  manacle ;  gen.  cuib^ig. 
cuib|M$e,  pi.  of  foregoing. 
cúice,  and  cúici,/r^/.  pron.  unto  her,  unto  it. 
cwit»,  s.  f.  a.  part,  remnant,  portion  of  food,  a  supper;  gen. 

COt)A. 

ctn-oeAcc,  s.f  company;  gen.  ctH'oeAccA. 

CÚ15,  mem.  adj.  five. 

cui^e,  prep.  pron.  sing,  unto  him,  unto  it. 

cúigiojx,  mi/(?/."  s.  five  persons. 

ctiimileA'p,  V.  a.  perf  tense,  I  rubbed ;   imp.  ctmni'L ;  inf 

•00  ctumi'Lc. 
cuitfiin,  s.  remembrance. 
ctiiiTineAC    s.  remembrance  ;  ni  iinn   tiAc  ctiiiriiieAc  coifi. 

újAUAJ,  there  is  not  w^ith  us   any  remembrance    sc 

sad.    Hac   is  here  used  for  Aon,    any;  coiriú]\UAJ, 

equally,  or  so  sad. 
ciiitij,  s.  a  yoke,  duty,  obligation.    See  Note. 
cui^,  V.  a.  imp.  put ;'  -oo  cui^a,  perf.  tense,  hath,  or  has  put ; 

infin.  'DO  cu|\. 
ctii]A,  s,  m.pl.  ;  nom.  sing.  cu]a,  a  surety,  a  guarantee. 
cuifeAt),   the  perf  passive,  was,  or  were  put  or  sent,  ofy 

Ctl1|\. 

cm^eA'OA'p,  V.  a.  Zrd per.  pi.  perf  tense,  they  put. 

cui]\eA-p,  V.  a.  present  historical  tense,  or  relative  present,  he 
puts  or  places. 

cui^AOAf,  V.  a.  1st  per.  sing,  perf  tense,  I  have  put  or  placed. 

cui|\eAf]^A,  V.  a.  1st  per.  sin §.  perf.  tense,  emph.  form,  I  my- 
self have  put  or  placed. 

ctii]\peA'o,  V.  a.  1st  per.  sing,  future  tense,  I  will  put. 

ctJijMt),  V.  a.  imp.  put,  2nd  pers.  pi.  ;  ctniMt)  ccpg  a-ja  bA]\ 
n-A-pmAib,  put  a  stop  or  check  upon  your  arms. 

cui]A|'e,  V.  a.  imp.  2nd  per.  sing,  ejjiph.  form,  put. 

cuij\ci,  ZK  a.  imp.  tense  passive,  was  wont  to  be  sent  or  put. 
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ctit\A'6,  s.  m.  a  hero,  a  champion;  p-m.  cii|\Ait) ;  pLtcf. 

dit,  s.  m,  a  back ;  g^n.  and  pi.  cúiL  ;  cúi-bÁi]\e,  a  reserve, 
something  held  back. 

cutAi-ocib,  s.  m.  prep,  case  pi. ;  nom.  sing.  cuIait),  suit, 
apparel  ;^m.  id.  and  cut  At) ;  nom.pl.  cuAlAi'oeACA. 

cvixnyprep.  to,  for,  governs  genitive. 

ctiniA,  indec.  ízí//.  indifferent,  equal:  Agii-p  50  m-bAt)  ciiniAlei 
CIA  An  ceAnn  iriA  •o-ceingeoiriAX)  Ati  biAt)  "oo  cui|\ci 
cúice,  and  that  it  was  indifferent  (or  mattered  not) 
with  it,  which  head,  into  which  came  the  food  that 
was  wont  to  be  sent  into  it. 

CtiifiAilt.  See  nnder  \:\om-\,  "  additional  notes." 

cúiÍTOtiijce,  past  part,  burnished,  well-wrought. 

cumuf,  iJ^curriAf,  s.tn.  strength,  power;  gen.  cumAif. 

Cu]A|\Ac,  s.  m.  a  proper  name;  gen.  Cujaiaaij. 

■oÁ,  conj.  if,  and  sign  of  the  cond.^  as'OA  b-feicpeA'ó  pb,  ii 
ye  would  see, 

•DA,  rel.  pron.  who,  which,  that ;  what,  that  which,  all  that , 
as,  -oA-o-uAinij;  iMAtri  ai|v,  of  all  that,  up  to  this  time, 
came  upon  him. 

"OÁ,  a  contraction  of  xio,  prep,  with  the  pass.  pron.  a,  his,  to  hi% 
to  hers,  to  its,  to  their,  as  -oA  t)e«nAtri  (=•00  a 
•oeutiAtri),  to  do  it,  literally,  to  its  doing ;  also  of  th^ 
prep,  "oe,  0Í  and  A,  as  "oA  jiobÍA,  of  his  servant 
(^-oe  A  giobbA),  and  of  the  prep,  -oo,  by,  with,  a% 
•0Á  t)eoin  with  his  consent  or  concurrence ;  it  also 
occurs  contpoimded  with  the  prep,  "oo,  in  its  significa- 
Hon  of  on,  upon,  and  the  rel.  a,  which,  as  LÁ  'OÁ 
|VAib  ponn  A  "o-UeAtiiiVAig,  a  day  upon  which  Fiona 
was  at  Tara.  X}k,  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  aj,  tht 
sign  of  the pres.  part,  (ji"^ -oeAfu^At).) 

ÓÁ,  card.  adj.  two ;  LÁn  a  "oa  1/Áiri,  the  full  of  his  two 
hands  :  "ÓÁ,  precedes  and  qualifies  nouns.  For  an 
explanation  of  the  distinction  between  the  two  forms 
•DO  and'bk,  see  Second  Irish  Book,  page  29. 

■oÁil/,  s.f.z.  meeting,  a  convention;  gen.  "oÁibe. 

•oAit,  V.  a.  deal,  give  out ;  inf.  'oÁileA'ó ;  perf,  pass» 
•oÁiLeAt),  was  dealt-out. 

•D'Aitnoeoin,  adv.  against,  in  spite  of. 

■oAingeAr),  adj.  sixong,  firm,  fortified;  comp.  "OAingne. 

•OAi|\,    s.  f.    an  oak ;  gen.  •dauac,  //.   •oa|\aca,   sometimes 

•OAllAJe. 

"OAicjeAt,  comp.  adj.  white-coloured. 
•OAbcA,  s.  m.,  a  foster-son  ;  gen.  id.  pi.  'oa'Lca'óa. 
•oÁbuACAi',  J.  m,  fosterage,  fostering ;  _^^«.  •oAluACAif. 
xjAifij^A,  prep.  pron.  emph.  form,  to  myself. 
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OAtfiUf,  s.  m.  proper  name  ;  gen.  "OAtfitiif . 

■oÁti,  s.  m.  fate,  destiny,  lot ;  gen.  ■oÁin ;  //.  'oáiica. 

'oÁn-'oéi]',  after  them. 

■oÁ  n-ionn^Aipt),  towards  them. 

•OAOine,  s.  m.  pi.  of  -ouine. 

t)Á3\  combination  of  X)Á,,  relative  pron.,  and  y.o,  a  sign  of  ike 
perf.  tensCf  as  daix  jeAlÍAff a  which  I  have  pro- 
mised. 

DA-p,  of  which,  upcn  which,  whose,  whereof,  to  or  of 
whom  or  which,  i.e.  -oe  or  "oo,  the  prep,  a,  the 
rel.  pron.  which  usually  becomes  A|\  when  placed 
before  -po  a  sign  of  the  perf.  tense. 

t)ÁiA,  of  om-  (=  -oe,  prep,  of,  and  Lyy,  poss.  pron.  our);  to 
our    =  x>o,prep.  to  and  Ái^,  poss.  pron.  our). 

t)A]\,  prep,  by,  through ;  used  in  swearing,  as  "OAiv  bAp 
ÍAiriAibf e,  by  your  hands. 

■DAiAA,  indec.  ord.  adj.  second  ;  An  -OApA  h-UAi|\,  the  second 
time. 

t)Al\Ab  andx)£>yh,  dat.  of  the  rel.  pron.  a,  to  or  for  whom  or 
which,  -po  the  sign  of  the  perf .  and  bA  the  past  tense  of 
assertive  verb  1|",  as  "OApAo  u^^a  éipic  "oo  CAbAipu, 
for  whom  it  was  easier  to  give  eric. 

•OAlA  tiotn,  impers.  verb,  it  seems  to  me,  methinks,  I  know. 

x>e,prep.  pron.  of  him  ;  prep,  of;  -oe  pn,  thereat, 

'DeAbA'6,  s.  dispute,  a  debate. 

t)eACAit),  V.  n.  irreg.  imperf  subj.  of  céi'ó,  go,  escape ; 
goriAC  n-'oeACAi"6  f  eA-p,  so  that  a  man  did  not  escape  ; 
lonnttf  50  n-'oeACAiT)  imciAn  CA-p  |:liio"">  so  that 
he  (Diarmuid)  went  a  great  distance  over  Fionn. 
The  conj.  50  requires  this  mood  after  it  instead  of 
the  imperf.  of  the  indie,  which  is  ceioeAX), 

•oeACAip,  adj.  difficult,  hard  ;  comp.  -oeAcpA 

•oeAJ,  cuij.  good,  used  only  in  composition.,  as  the  first  part 
of  a  compound  word,  as  "oeAJ-tAOc,  a  good  warrior, 
in  contradistinction  to  "opoc,  bad;  'oeig  is  substi- 
tuted for  xíG:ííx:^,  when  placed  before  nouns  whose  first 
vowel  is  slender. 

t)eAr-ninA,  s.f.  gen.  of  a  good  wife  ',  pl.id.nom.  "oéis-beAn. 

•oeAlb,  s.  f.  visage,  countenance,  face,  form,  frame,  figure ; 
gen.  -oeilbe  ;  dat.  'oeibb. 

■oeAriAtT),  i?r  "oeuriAni,  v.  s.  doing?  gen.  •oeAniilA. 

•oeApA,  s.  notice,  remark;  ^í-w.  id. 

oeApb,  adj.  sure,  certain,  true  ;  op  "oeApb  biom,  since  it  is 
sure  with  me,  since  I  am  persuaded  or  certain  ;  when 
p>refixed  to  nouns  whose  first  vowel  is  slender  it  is 
written  "De  pb. 
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'oeA|\b,  V.  a.  prove,  confirm  ;  infin.  -oeAixbAT). 
■oeA|\b|\Áic]AeAc,  J.  m.  gen.  pi.  i?/ x)eA1^■b^^ACA1t^,  a  brother  ; 

gen»  sing.  "oeAivbiAÁCAiA ;  pi.  -Áic-pe  and  -Áic|\eACA. 
■oeAjAbcAp,    V.     a.   imp.  pass,   or  pres.  pass,    of   'oeA'pb; 

'oeAtvbcAiA  -0011111  c-úpltiit)e,  let  thy  blows  be  proved 

to  us. 
•oeAiAS,    adj.  red,  bloody,  sanguinary,  intense,  inveterate, 

severe,  great ;  cotnp.  -oei-pge. 
■oeAiAg-iAf^AC,  comp.  adj.  red  or  crimson  flaming. 
■oeAjAS-ixtiACAiiA,  comp.  s.   m.  pi. ;  nom.  'oeA|A5-i\tiACA^,  a 

sanguinary  fight  ;  'oeA|^5  is  here  used  as  an  intensitive. 
■oeA^AriA,  irreg.  v.  a.  siibj.  per/.  ofneA^n,  or  "oetin,  do,  make. 
TDeAfU  JAT),  pres.  part,  and  inf.   of  -oeA-jnii  j,  v.  a.  prepare, 

get  ready ;  -oÁ  n-'oeAftigAt),  in  their  preparation,  i,  e,, 

preparing  them,  same  as  AgÁ  n-DOAiniSAt). 
"oeic  num.  ord.  adj.  ten. 

•oeit),  s.f.  dat.  of  'oéA'o,  a  tooth  ;  gen.  'oéi'oe,  //.  id. 
oei-o-jeAb,  comp.  adj.  white-toothed. 
oéiteAHí  c,  íZí//'.  last;  cojup  -Aije. 
■oeittij,  V.   a.   leave,  part  from,  separate ;  •oeibeocAi'oi|', 

cond.    ird.  pers.  pi.  they  would   separate  ;  50  hag 

n-'oeibeocAitDÍf,  that  they  would  not  separate, 
•oeiifun,  adj.  certain,  sure,  true;  jo-oeitriin,  adv.  certainly, 

truly  ;  1|^  "061111111  biom,  I  am  sure, 
•oéinim,  V.  a.  1st  pers.  sing.  pres.  tense,  I  do,  for 'oevíwt.'ím  ; 

imp.  "oeun. 
•oéininn,  z/.  a.  imperf.  ij/'oetin,  I  used  todoí7rmake:  the 

imperf.  of  this  verb,  as  formed  from  gtiit),   is  more 

generally  used. 
•oei|Mmf  e,  I  myself  say ;  pres.  emph.  of  ii!ot\'^. 
•oeiiAb,  see  -oeAixb. 
'oei|\bfeAC]\Ac,  s.f.  gen.  sing.ofx>Q\\!i)\QtÁJ^'^,  a  sister  ;//. 

•o  ei  |\bf  eAC|\  AC  A. 
'oei|\eA'6,  s.  the  end,  rear,  the  last. 
•oeiixeAt),   irreg.  v.  a.  imperf.  was  or  were  wont  to  say  ;  imp. 

.AbAijA,  inf.  "oo  -jAAt),  to  say;  x)ei]Minfe,  istpers.  sing. 

present  emph.  fonn,  I  myself  say. 
■oeitveoit,  adj.  little,  slight,  poor,  weak ;  comp.  -lé. 
■oeií\5,  adj.  gen.  mas.  of  "oeAiAS,  red;  An  JAOi  '6ei|\5,  of  the 

red  javelin, 
•oéif,  comp.  prep,  after;  -oÁ  n-'oéif,  after  them, 
"oeoc,  s.f  adrmk;  gen.  "oije,  dat.  'oig,  //.  ■oeocA. 
X)eoi5,  adv.  therefore,  for  the  sake  of;  ^Á  •óeoig,  at  length,  at 

last,  after  all,  finally. 
•oeoin,  s.f,  will,  consent,  accord ;  gen.  -oeoine. 


cetiti,  irreg.  v.  a.  do,  make ;  imperf.  pwbMMís  and 'oé\mww  ; 

perf.  iMJneAf,    inf.  -oetitiAtfi 
•01,  prefi.  pron.  to  or  for  her ;  -oi,  of  it ;  placed  before  verbs, 

participles,  and  adjectives  it  is  a  negative  particle. 
•oiAg   (a),   comp.  prep,   after;    ad  "oiAij,    after  thee;    itiA 

11-  -oiAij,  after  them. 
■OiAiviYittiT),  s.  m.   a  man's  name — the  hero  of  the  tale ;  gen. 

"Oi  A-pTnti"OA.     For  an  account  of  the  race  of  Diarmuid, 

see  additional  notes. 
•01  Af,  indef.  s,  two,  a  pair,  also  'oif. 
■oibpeAtiSAc,  s.  m.  a  rebel ;  gen.  ■oibf eAiAjAig,  pi.  -Aije. 
■DibfeiiAje,     s.   f    gen.    of  -oibireAiAg,     rebellion,    anger, 

indignation,  vengeance. 
•Dib^^e,   and  "OAoibfe,  prep.  pron.  emph.  form,  to  ye  or  you, 
x>^■£e,  s.f.gen.  of 'oeoc. 
■oijeolAT),   V.   a.  future  ist pers.   sing.  I  will  avenge ;  imp. 

•oio^AiL  :  50  n-t)i5eoÍA'0'pA  me  fem  50  mAic,  tha*- 

I  will  avenge  myself  well. 
'OiXi'e,  adj.  emph.  fond,  dear,  beloved, 
•omne,  emph.  prep.  pron.  to  us,  of  us. 
"OiocAri,  proper  name,  gen.  "OiocAm. 
■oioJAil,  V.  a.  revenge;    inf.   -oio  jaI  ;   -oiostAitfe,   2nd, 

pers.  pi.  imp.  avenge  ye,  do  ye  avenge. 
•oíogbÁit,    s.   f.   damage,    destruction,    harm,  injury;  gen 

•oiogbAtA. 
•oiogbAlAc,  adj.  hurtful,  noxious  ;  cojnp.  "oiojbALAije. 
"oioL,  s.  m.  satisfaction,  redress,  propitiation,  remuneration  ; 

gen.  •DÍ0I.A,  "oo  beuiv-pAiu  -pe  •oioL  'OAtiif  a,  he  shall 

give  me  satisfaction ;    sufficiency   as,  bAin  -pem  -00 

•oiob  -oiob,  do  you  yourself  cut-off  your  sufficiency  of 

them  (i.e.,  the  berries. ) 
tJioiiiAOiii,  adj.  idle,  foolish,  frivolous;  comp.  -ne. 
■oioiigAricÁ,  V.  a.  2nd  pers.  sing.  cond.  ^'oetin,  do,  make; 

riAc  ri-'oioii5AiicÁí  50  b|\Ác,  that  thou  wouldst  never 

have  made  it. 
•oiongtiiAii,  s.  f.  a  match,  an  equal;  ^w. -010115111  At  a. 
•oiongriAt),  V.  a.  cond.  would  make  ;  iifip.  •oeun. 
'o'ionnp'Aiji'ó,    comp.  prep,  to,   towards  ;  "OA  n-ionnfAipt), 

towards  them;  irreg.  infin.   of  the  verb  lonnpAij, 

attack,  approach. 
'Oio|\|Mini5,  s.  VI.  a  proper  name. 
■Diocf  A,  prep.  pron.  etnph.  form,  from  thyself. 
•oicceAnntiij,  v.  a.  behead,  decapitate, 
•oicciol/b,  s.  m.  endeavour,  utmost,  best ;  gen.  'oicciLl, 
•oicfe,  s.  f.  emph.  form  want,  loss,  need ;  gen.  -oicepe. 
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•oiulc,  V.  a.  perf.  tense  of  ■omt,  deny,  refuse,  oppose. 

•oiiseAt),  impers.  verb  conditional  used  passively ;  pres.  pass, 
•oiigceAiv,  it  is  lawful ;  -00  •oLigeAt)  otiicf  e,  it  would 
be  right  or  lawful  for  you,  you  ought  or  have  a 
right. 

■oo,  to  or  by,  the  prep,  used  with  the  dative  absolute,  as 
Ai\  n-A  iTAicfin  -00  ChonAti,  Conan  having  observed 
it,  literally,  upon  the  observing  of  it  (i.e.  a,  refer- 
fing  to  cnuni,  which  is  fern,  and  consequently  does 
not  affect  the  initial  letter  of  the  word  following),  by 
Conan. 

•oo,  prep,  of,  as  "oo  riA  cAOiAAib  of,  the  berries ;    for,  as 

Eo  bAin  fe  tiA  CAO|\A  -oo  jjAAinne,  he  plucked  the 
erries  for  Grainne  ;  with,  as  "oo  beA^AAib,  with  darts. 

•00,  a  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood,  as  -oo  coitrieut),  to  guard, 
and  of  the  perf  as,  no  bÁ-OAiv,  they  were,  and  some- 
times of  the  present,  ftiture,  and  conditional,  as,  x>o 
bei|Mm,  I  give;  -oo  geubAijA,  thou  shalt  obtain;  •00 
beujA-pAX),  he  would  bring. 

t)o,  poss.  pron.  your,  thy,  as  "oo  ceAnn^A,  your  own  head ; 
prep.  pron.  to  him,  or  it. 

■oo,  placed  before  adjectives,  signifies  ill,  and  is  sometimes 
equivalent  to  the  English  prefix  in  o>  un,  but  before 
participles  it  adds  the  meaning  of  difficult,  hard,  or 
impossible,  and  prefixed  to  substantives  it  is  an 
intensitive  particle. 

■oob,  for  "oo  bA-o  or  but),  it  was,  past  tense  of  assertive  verb 
if  ;  \\  linr>  -oob  aic,  it  is  pleasant  it  was  with  us  ;  aic 
is  here  an  adj.  meaning  pleasant,  pleasing,  joyful, 
glad. 

■oo  b|\i5,  comt.  conj.  because ;  -oo  b|vi§  5ti|\,  because  that 
since  that. 

•oób|\ór),  s.  VI.  great  grief,  sorrow,  or  sadness;  gen, 
•oobiAÓin,  //.  id, 

■oocAi-oe,  co7np.    degree  of  the  adj,  -oocA  likely,  probable , 
•oe,   is  affixed  as  a  sign  of  thecomp.,  the  preceding  vowel 
being  thrown  in  to  comply  with  the  ride  CAot  be  CAob, 

■ooOAiA,  s.  m.  hurt,  loss,  mischief;  gen.  xíocaax^, pi.  id. 

xioxt,  a  compound  of  the  prep.  x>o,  with,  for, or  x>é  and  the  poss, 
pron.  "oo,  thy,  as  "oo-o  coijere,  for  thy  love ;  ■oo'O 
■oeoin  féin,  with  your  own  will. 

■ooj^óinn,  s.  f   anguish,  perplexity ;  gen.   •oo§^Ainne,  pi.  , 
•oogjAAinneACA  ;  lÁn  -oo  •ooJiAAinn,  full  of  anguish. 

TDÓib,  co77ip.  pron.  to  or  for  them  ;  the  "o  is  aspirated  when 
the  preceding  word  ends  in  a  vowel,  or  aspirated  conso- 
nant ;  in  other  situations  it  remains  unchanged. 
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X>6^'bw,  adj.  hostile. 

T30iti|\,  s.  a  flame. 

•ooitbcé,  s.  sorcery,  gen.  id. 

©oitin-ionjAriAc,  comp.  adj.  brownnailed, 

'OOiiA'peoitv,  J-,  m.  a  doorkeeper,  ^^w.  •ooii\|*eo|\A. 

t)óicin,  s.  sufficiency,  fill,  plenty. 

bo  tAcAi-p,  adv.  presently,  to  the  presence,  before ;  bo  to, 

adv.  by  day. 
■ootT),  a  compound  of  the  prep.  X)e  of  or  X)0  and  the  poss.  pron, 

mo,  my. 
ooniAt),  s.  m.  the  world  ;  gen.  x)oiriAin,//.  id. 
"oon,  a  union  of  the  prep,  "oe,  orx)0,  and  An,  the. 
"Oonti,  s.  m.  a  proper  name. 

t)onti,  adj.  brown ;  T)otin-iAtiAt),  comp.  adj.  brownish  red. 
DonnchAt),  s.   m.  proper  name;  the  eldest  son  of  Diar- 

muid. 
t)0]\cA  and  •oonc,  adj.  black,  dark,  dusky,  comp.  id, 
•ooixn,  s.  m.  a.  iist ;  gen.  'ouijMi, //.  id.  and '00]\nA. 
•oo^uf ,  s.  171.  a  door,  a  gate,   boundary,  gen.  '00|\tJi'p,  pU 

•ooi|\|^e. 
^OfAicporiAc,  adj.  foul  or  ill  to  behold  or  look  upon. 
po-pjAOilce,  part,  indissoluble,  difficult  to  be  loosed. 
>|\A0it)eAcu,     s.   f.    magic,     sorcery,     divination ;      gen, 

•0]AA01t)eACCA. 

♦|\Aoi5iii,  s.  m.gen.  of  •otAAOijeAn,  the  black  thorn  or  slow- 
tree. 

I^yvoc,  adj.  bad,  evil,  used  only  in  composition  as  the  first  part 
of  a  compound  word,  and  is  written  -oinoic  before 
words  whose  first  vowel  is  slender.  It  has  also  the 
meaning  of  the  English  prefixes  in  and  un. 

O^oic-beiib,  s.f  dat.  íj/'óeAtb,  deformity;  gen.  'ot\oic'6eiLbe. 

t>|\oic-nieAnmAin,  s.f  dat.  í7/'0]\oictfieAiiiriA,  faint-hearted- 
ness,  low  spirits,  languor,  ^w.  "oiaoi cm eAnm An  (j(?í 
mcAnmA). 

t)|\om,  s.  a  spell. 

O|\on5,  s.  f.  a.  company,  a  tribe,  gen.  'oivDinje. 

©ivuim,  s.  m.  back,  gen.  •o^AomA,//.  '0|AomAnnA. 

T)]\tiime,  s.f.  proper  name  ;  the  daughter  of  Diarmuid. 

o^tnm-iAÍb,  s,  m.  a  caul  or  covering  for  the  head  ;  gen.  and  pi. 
DlAUim-éitt ;  m  a  compound  word  the  2nd  part  only 
changes  to  express  its  relations  by  case  to  other  parts  of  the 
sentence,  except  where  it  is  necessary  to  comply  with 
the  rule  caoL  te  CAob  Agtif  LeACAn  be  teACAn, 

•otiAf),  s.  m.  difficulty,  strait,  sorrow. 

•DubAijAC,  V.  a.  perf  of  irreg.  verb  AbAi^i,  say ;  •ot)b]AAt5A]A 
yd  per s.  pi.  perf  they  said. 
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t)tib6AtMi,  J.  m.,  proper  name ;  ^en.  "OuIíóaiimi, 

Dub]\of ,  s.  m.  proper  name,  gen.  XDubixoip. 

ouii,  s.  a  wish,  desire,  hope. 

•DuiLÍeój,  s.  f.  Q.  leaf;  gen.  'otii'L'Leóige,  dat.  'oiíil.teóij 
//.  'ouiLleogA. 

■omne,  s.  m.  a  man,  person;  gen.  id.  pi.  •OAome,  'ouitie 
eigin,  a  certain  person,  somebody,  someone. 

t)tii]\n,  s,  m.  gen.  of  •oo|An. 

•oúipj,  V.  n.  awake,  inf.  •oúi^gA'ó. 

Xi\^Mz\Q,  prep.  pron.  eynph.  form,  to  thee. 

T)u'L,  V,  n.  infin.  of  irreg.  v.  ceit),  go  ;  j.  m.  an  excursion, 
an  expedition ;  gen.  -ouiL 

■oún,  s.  m.  a.  iort,  gen.  "ouiri  and  "oúnA,  pi.  id. 

■ouccAf,  s.  m.  the  place  of  one's  birth,  one's  native  country ; 
gen.  'DÚccAip 

'DÚC|\Acc,  s.  dihgence,  assiduity,  zeal ;  ^i?».  t)Úc]\acca. 

^^  per s.  pron.  ace.  case^  him,  it. 

e,  pers.  pron.,  he  it ;  the  nom.  case  when  used  with  the  asser- 
tive verb  1^,  and  also  with  passive  verbs. 

eActAc,  s.  m.f  2i  servant,  messenger,  post-boy,  courier ;  g^n. 
eAcÍAij ;  pi.  eAclAije  ;  |vo  bAtiAiA  cjMAp  eAclAC 
Aco  1  5ioLtAi"6e,  literally,  three  messengers  were  at 
them,  i.e.  attendants.  They  had  three  messengers, 
i.e.  attendants.  Observe  that  ciMA-p  infltcences  eAcÍAÓ 
in  the  sing,  number,  but  that  ^loLiAiiie,?»  apposition  to 
it,  is  in  the  plural. 

eAÓctAA,  or  eAcc|\A'6.  s.  m.  an  adventure. 

eAt),  pers.  pron.  he,  it ;  always  used  with  the  verb  if,  ex- 
pressed  or  undestood  :   x\\  Vi-eAt),  it  is  not. 

eAT)]\Aib,  prep. pron.  between  ye  or  you. 

eAT))AUinn,  prep.  pron.  between  us. 

eAjLA,  s.f  fear,  terror,  timidity;  gen.  id, 

GAtriuir),  s.  f.  gen.  eAtfitiA,  a  proper  name. 

eA-pbAÍt,  s.  m.  a  tail ;  gen,  eA|\bAibi,  recte,  lAlv-bAÍL, 
from  1A|\,  behind,  and  bALi,  a  member. 

eA|AC^Ai"De,  s.  pi.  í7/"eA|\c|\A,  an  obsolete  sub.,  a  cup. 

eAf,  s,  in.  a  waterfall,  cascade,  a  cataract,  gen.  eA-pA,  pi.  id. 

CA-p,  a  negative  particle,  which  gives  an  opposite  meaning  to  tl^ 
words  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  as  in  the  following  in- 
stance. 

eAfbA,  want,   destitution,  loss;  gen.   id.  pi.  eAfbAi-oe 

eAfbA-DA,  A  n-Á]A  Aguf  A  n-eAfbA,  their  slaughter  anc 
destitution, 

eAfCAom,  from  cA-p,  not,  and  CAOin,  smooth,  the  wronj 
side  or  inside  of  anything. 
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eAf5cÁil^"oib,  s.  dat.  pl  í7/eA]^cA|\A,  foe,  from  eAi",  a  neg. 

particle,  and  cAi|Voé,  pl  of  cA-pA,  friends. 
eACO]A]\A,  prep.  pron.  between  them. 
éi'oeA'D,  J.  m.  armour,  clothing ;  gen.  éxo\'b ;    more  regular 

form  emigce,//.  id. 
emit),  gen.  of  foregoing. 
eigion,  s.  7)1.  force,  distress,  strait;  also  éijeAn  ízw^  615111  : 

gen.  éipn, 
éi  5  e An ,  see  foregoing. 

éijeAifi,  s.f.  a  shout,  cry,  call,  ^^«.  eigifie,//.  z'i/. 
^'^Sii''»  á^^^'  í'/éigion  and  eijeAn. 
eigfib,  s.  prep,  case  of  &\-^\&,  a  bard  or  poet ;  beAjÁti  •o'ei^- 

pb,  a  few  of  the  bards. 
eiLiocivoin,  s.  m.  a  hearse,  bier,  a  coffin  ;  gen.  eitiocivoim. 
éill,  s.f,  dat.  of  lAÍia  leash,  a  thong,  a  latchet,  geji.  eiiie. 
enipeAcu,  ai/z/.  at  once;  a  n-einf-eAcu,  together,  with. 
éi|MC,  J-./,  ransom,  fine,  eric  (money  fine,  principally  for  mur- 
der), retribution,  restitution ;  gen.  eiyvce,  contracted, 

form  (3/ei|\ice,  cuiiie  éiixce,  more  eric,  literally,  more 

of  eric. 
eijAij,  V.  n.    imp.2x\^Q',  é\ys.'\%,  perf    went;    ei^M^  OlLiolt 

Oltrnn  AtriAc  Oilioll  Oluim  went  forth. 
éijAijit»  or  éiixgit),  to  arise,  infinitves  of  foregoing. 
eiiMJi-oeAjx  and  eiiMseA-oeAiv,  v.  n.  perf.  yd  pers.  pl.  they 

arose. 
eijMgijYe,   V.  n.  perf.  zndper.  sing,  emph,  form,  th.OMáiá&\. 

rise  or  you  arose. 
éi]M§fe,  emph.form  of  imp.  61^15.    "O'eiiMJ,  the  perf.  tense, 

he  arose. 
éitMonn,  s.  f  gen.  case;  also   éi|\eAr>n,  nom.  sing.  ei|\e 

Ireland  ;  dat.  éi|\inti. 
ei|\l/iAC,  s.  m.  destruction,  slaughter ;  gen.  ei|\li§. 
elf,  prep,   after,  behind  from  an  obsolete  sub.  signifying^ 

trace  or  track;    CA|\eif,    comp.  prep,   after  literally 

in  the  track  of. 
eifeAti,  pron.  emph.,  he  himself. 
eocAit),  a  man's  name,  gen,  eocAUA. 
eo§An,  a  man's  name. 

eucc,  J./  an  accident  causing  sorrow,  catastrophe ;  gen,  eiicri» 
euT),  negative  particle  in  composition  =  not. 
ewDA,  s.  gen.  case  ofeux),  jealousy,  envy,  suspicion, 
éut)AiT),  s.  m.  gen.  case  tT/'eu'OAn,  the  forehead. 
eut)C|\um  and  qí>x>t:^c>ví\,  adj.  light,  nimble,  brisk, 
euj,  in  composition  equals  ''in,^'  or  "  wt,"  not. 

IÓ 
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euscotnlAinti,  s.  m.  gen.  of  eugcoililAtin,  oppiession,  in 
justice,  injury. 

eujcóitA,  s.  f.  wrong,  injustice;  gen.  evt^c6\\ó, /fom  euj, 
♦'in"  a  neg.  par.,  and  cÓ1|^,  justice. 

eustnuif,  co}?tp.  prep,  without  :  a  ii-eujmtn]  iia  plette 
■pn,  without  that  feast. 

euluij,  V.  n.  fly,  escape :  t)'  euluig,  he  fled. 

éutiAiriAii,  adj.  bird-like,  light  as  a  bird. 

fÁí?rf Aoi,  /r<f/.,  under,  as fAfeiyvg,  under  angei ;  about,  up- 
on, or  along,  after  a  verb  of  motion,  as  ^o  riii  An  fit) 
iAt\]\Airin  -po  bÁ  fÁ  ccATin  ah  acaij,  tne  ring  of 
iron  stretched  which  was  upon  the  head  of  the  giant ; 
50  m-bAt)  ctof  "pÁ  imciAu  ah  bAilé  1,  so  that  it  was 
heard  about  the  distant  parts  of  the  town ;  f  Á  t)eoi§, 
adv.,  finally,  at  last ;  f Á  ri-A  coiriAi]A,  in  his  presence ; 

{ÍÁ  coiTiAi|\  adv.  before ;  -pA  -oeiiveAO,  adv.  at  length, 
astly,  fÁ  ceu-ooijA,  adv.  immediately,  at  once. 

f  Á,  indie,  mood,  perf.  tense  of  assertive  verb  if,  used  for  bÁ,  it 
was;  •o'fOfSAi'l  -ooiMif  ^k  neAf a  "oo,  he  opened  the 
door  which  was  nearest  to  him. 

f Á  ééAnti,  comp.  prep,  for ;  otit  f Á  ceAun  An  ja-oai^,  to  go 
for  the  hound. 

f AX),  s.  tall,  long ;  gen,  fAiT) ;  AitA  f a-o,  entirely ;  a  b-jTAT)  ó, 
far  from. 

fA-o,  a  contraction  of  prep.  i?Á  andposs.  pron.  no,  thy. 

Y'Ag,  sometimes  "puij,  irreg.  v.  ac.  imp.  find,  obtain,  get ;  infin. 
•o'f'AJAit  íír'o'f'ÁjDÁii,  perf  pAjAAf,  pres.  f  AJAim  or 
jeibim,  cond.  géAbAinn  or  jeobAin  and  in  some  in- 
stances only  iTAJÁinn  or  ^ruijmn.^aw.  infin.  te  f AJAii, 
to  be  found ;  bÁf  •o'fÁJAib,  to  die. 

pÁg,  V.  a.  imp.  leave,  quit,  forsake,  desert ;  imp.  emp.  "pA^i-A  ', 
infin.  -o'f AgbAib,  5ti|\  f-Ág,  so  that  he  left ;  nif AjfAt), 
I  will  not  quit ;  another  form  of  this  verb  is  fÁ^Aib, 
and  sometimes  y^x^^£. 

fÁjAib,  V.  a.  imp.  leave,  quit,  forsake,  abandon  ;  'o'fÁjAib, 
perf  he  left,  gujA  f-ÁjAib,  so  that  he  left ;  -po 
f-AgbA-OAix,  lrdpers.pl.  perf,  they  left ;  yAgbATO,  ^rd. 
pers.  pi.  pres.  they  leave;  f-Á^bAinAOipie,  cond.  1st, 
pers.     pi.     emph.     we    would    leave ;  -pAgbAni,    or 

Í'ÁjbAniAOif,  let  us  leavp;    fÁgbAf,  pres.  historical 
eaves. 
fi^^Ail,  V.  a.  infin.  of^i.% ;  v.  s.  getting,  obtaining,  finding, 
rAc  b-feroip  A  b-fÁjjAib,  that  it  is  not  possible  their 
obtaining  or  to  obtain  them;  also  fÁgbÁii. 
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|:Á5^'^^^j  2'.  s.,  leaving,  quifting,  forsaking;  ai^  b-fAj' 
bAit  or  A5  irÁgbÁil/,  upon  leaving ;  ike  infin.   of  f Á5. 

l^i.^fAT),  V.  a.  \st.  pers.  smg.fut.  I  will  leave ;  ni  -pAs-pAt),  I 
will  not  leave. 

i:Aic]:eA'6,  v.  a.  cond.  would  see;  imp.  -peic. 

fAicpti,  z/.  a.  infin.  and  part  i^/reic,  see  ;  also  ^reicfiti, 

jTAit),  s.  f.  length ;  An  fAit),  as  long  as,  whilst. 

■jTÁiLce,  J.  /  welcome  ;  gen.  id.pl.  -nje  and  -z^iSib., 

jTAilcij,  V.  Ú!.  welcome,  salute ;  zw/íw.fÁiLiúJA'o  ;  fÁiLciéeAi* 
hist.  pres. ,  welcomes. 

|?Ait\e,  V.  a.  watch,  guard ;  infin.  id.  -oo-o  f-Ai^xe,  to  watch  thee, 

|:Ai|\iA5e,  s.  f.  sea ;  gen.  id. 

fAipiéif,  V.  a.  relate,  publish ;  infin.  id. 

f  Aicce,  s.  f.  an  exercise  ground,  or  green,  a  lawn,  a  plain, 
a  field ;  ^m.  «úf. 

•pAicbeA|\c,  comp.  s.  f.  skilled  knowledge,  j^i?/^  fÁú,  j.  m, 
skill,  wisdom,  and  beA|vc,  which  here  signifies,  judg- 
ment, discernment. 

I^AIa,  s.f.  displeasure,  spite,  grudge,  treachery. 

■pÁtn,  contraction  of  prep.  -pÁ,  and  pots.  pron.  tno. 

fAii,  V.  w.,  stay,  wait,  await;  infin.  "o'fAnAiriAin  or 
'o'f'UiixeAc ;  50  b-fAn^AO,  cond. ,  that  he  would  stay  ; 
tiió]A  f-AM,  he  did  not  await ;  ■pAriA|',  pres.  hist.,  stays, 
remains. 

f  An,  contraction  of  prep.  ^  fÁ  or  vaoi  ú!2/íj?  ati,  the ;  properly 
f An  i?^  fAoi  An. 

f AnA-o,  s.  an  incline,  a  descent ;  ^<?w.  -pAnAix). 

pAobAiiA,  s.  m.  gen.,  o/]:AobA]A,  the  edge  of  a  sword ;  lolf-AO- 
bAi|A,  various  sharp-edged  weapons;  -oo  ^ijneAf 
f  AobAi|\-c'LeAp  Am  cimcioLL,  he  wrought  sword  dex- 
terity round  about. 

f  AobAtv-cteAf ,  comp.  s.  m. ,  sword  dexterity,  a  skilful  display 
of  swordsmanship ;  cbeAp,  a  feat. 

VAOÍÁn,  s.  m.  proper  name  ;  gen.  l::AobÁin. 

fA^A,  contraction  of  prep.  -pÁ  or  pAoi  and  relative  pron^  A 
{^/^Xi  before  per f  tense  of  verbs')  as  cjAeut)  An  fAu  fÁ|v 
ctii|\eAt)  nA  ^eA^A  fin  o]\ni,  what  is  the  reason  for 
which  these  bonds  were  put  upon  me  ? 

|:A)\iAAt),  s.  a  company ;  inA  f-AtvixAt),  in  his  company. 

f Áf,  V.  n.  grow,  increase  ;  infin.  id.  -jao  f Áf,  perf,  he  grew. 

|?Áf,  s.  growth,  increase. 

fÁfAc,  s.  m.  a,  desert,  wilderness ;  ^<?w.-ai5,  //.-Aije  and 

fÁfACA. 

fÁfjAÍ),  V.  a.  infin.  to  squeeze,  press,  or  wring;  imp.  fAifg. 
V.  s.  m.  a  squeeze,  a  wringing. 
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fÁc,j.  m.  cause,  reason;  pjíw.  i^kbA.,  pi.  id. 

fÁcAc,  J.  w.  a  giant,  pmdence,  skill;  ^i'^.-cAig, //.-CAige, 

50  -pACAC,  with  skill ;  adj.  mighty,  powerful. 
■peAc  <7r  feuc,  v.  a.  look,  examine,  view,  behold,  compare; 

irreg.  infin.  t)'  ■peACAiu  or  "o'-peACAiuc,  r)\^\xt,perf. 

he  looked,   \,o  -peucAt),  perf.  pass,   was  examined; 

•pcACAf,  perf.  I  have  seen ;  ni  freACAf,  I  have  not  seen; 

riAc  b-feACAit),  that  he  saw  not;  •oo'o  f-eucAin,  to  see 

thee, 
f  eAcc,  s.  f.  time,  place,  turn ;  gen.  -peAcuA ;  An  c|\eAf  f  eAcc, 

the  third  time, 
f  eAt),  s.  f.  length,  duration,  continuance :  ai|\  -peAt),  cornp, 

prep.f  during. 
)reA'OA|MnAi>,    def.  v.  we  know;    used  only    negatively ^  as 

f-eA-OAiAttiAjA,  we  know  not. 
^eA'ótnA,  ^n.  of  •pei'oin,  s  m.  exertion,  effort,  service,  use, 

power ;  pi.  -peA-oniAntiA ,  tucc  jreA-DniA,  fighting  men; 

c|\éin-f'ei'Dm,  a  mighty  effort. 
^eAlt,  s.  f  treachery,  deceit ;  gen.  •peilie. 
f  eA]\,  V.  n.  and  a.  rain,  pour,  give,  send,  happen ;  infin. 

•o'f-eAivcAir»,  -o'l-eAiA,  perf  he  gave  ;  |\o  |:eA|VAt),  perf 

pass..,  was  poured  out,  was  made. 
]:éAtAAnti,  s.  m.  land,  ground,  country;  ^m.-Ainn. 
Í:eAÍ\5,  s.  m.  anger ;  gen.  feiiAj; 
f  eAJ\5A6,  adj.  wrathful,  angry. 

Í:eAÍ\c,{j.  m.y  a  grave,  a  tomb,  a  trench  ;  gen.  and  pi.,  |:eA^CA 
ireAJv^tif,  pres.  hist.,  grows  angry,  modem  -peAiAgAf. 
jreÁfjA,  adj.  better;  irreg.   comp.  of  triAic,  good ;  if  feÁjAf 

liotnfA,  I  myself  prefer. 
VeA|V|\nA,  s  proper  name  ;  gen.  id. 
■peAivf  Alt),  s.  f  Q.  spindle ;  ttnf  j-f-eAivf  Ait),  a  club. 
■peA-p,  see  fiof ;  v.  a.  know,  infin.  •o'f'eAr  or  x>''y:\ox,  to  know, 
peAfA,  s.  m.  ^en.  ij/'-p or,  intelligence,  knowledge, 
f CAfOA,  adv.  henceforth,  in  the  future. 
feAffAinnfe,  cond.  1st.  pers.  sing.,  I  would  know  ;    imp. 

poy  oripeAy. 
feic,   trreg.    v.  a.  imp.  see ;  pres.   éitn,  ci-oim,  -pAicitrj   or 

feicim,    imperf     cit>inii,    perf   connAiACAp",    injin. 

•o'fAicin  or  •o'feicin,  siibj.  f Aicim ;  "OÁ  b-feiCfeAf) 

po,  if  ye  would  see,  50  b-^eicpmi-p,  that  we  may  see. 
'péi'0i|\,  s.  f.  power,  ability;  if  yoToijA  bom,  it  is  possible 

with  me,  I  can  ,  ni  -péixji^A  a  iriA^vbA-o,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  kill  him,  he  cannot  be  killed,  \\o  innif  fe  nÁjt 

b-fei-oiiv  buAT)  "oo  b|\eic  Ait\,  he  said  he  could  not 

conquer  him. 
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1pe^'bm,  s.  f.    f)Ower,  exertion,    effort ;  gen.   peA'otnA,  //. 

l^el-om^lliítÍA, 
f^i-otntAitDiiA,  á  strpíig  effort, 
■pein,   self,  ah  emphatic  affbc  of  the  personal  and  poss.  pro- 

n^ns  and  of  prep,  pronouns  ;  'o'fiLt  feiti,  he  himself 

reittiped. 
yemtie,  tjfie  Jf^enii,  s.  f  gen.  and  pi.  íT/'-pAnti. 
K^1Í^5>  ^-f'  d^f'  ^/r^^rS»  anger,  gen.  ye\\.-^e. 
}:ei|\|\'oe,  adj.  camp,  degree  of  v(\6,\t,'^Q\'^'^  being  put  for '^^k'^'^ 

on  account  of  the  slender  vowel  q  following,  and  oe,  of ; 

the  better  of. 
yeifoe  or  feii^ce,  s.  f.  accommodation,  entertainment ;  a 

•oubAiixc  -pe  n-A  tticc  -peA-omA  a  Lon^  -oo  cui\  a 

b-|reifoe,  he  told  his  fighting  men  to  put  his  ship  in 

equipment. 
^eoLiiiAij,  s.  m.  gen.  ^T/'-peoliriAc,  flesh  meat. 
■peol/fgAOiLce,  comp.  adj.,  flesh-rending, 
f eu'Of AtD,  they  have  been  able ;  nio]\  feut),  he  could  not,  he 

was  unable  ;  iao  irinif  nÁ|\  f-etco  -pif ,  he  said  that  it  was 

not  possible  with  him,  /.  e.  he  was  not  able ;  feu-OAim, 

I  can,  I  am  able ;  -peu-o-pAit)  -jMb,  it  will  be  able  with  ye. 
|:eti]MiAicne,  comp.  adj.,  grass-green. 
feufOA,  s.  m.  a  feast;  gen.  id.,  pi.  -peuj^CAit). 
■pi AC,  s.  m.,   obligation,   debt;   //.  -jmaca,   prep,   case  pi 

•jMACAib  ;  riÁ  ctiiivfe  -o'tiACAib  oiAtn,  do  not  put  youi 

obligations  upon  me ;  do  not  compel  me. 
Viac^aaÓ^  s.  m.  gen.  ^Pac]aa,  a  man's  name ;  Ui^v  pAC]\Ac, 

i.  e.  Tireragh,  county  Sligo. 
triAt),  s.  m,  a  deer,  a  stag  ;  gen.  fiAit). 
piA'DAC,  s.  m.  a  hunt;  gen.  ■piA'ÓAij. 
piA-otiAi^^e,  s.  f  witness,  testimony;  ^n.  id. ;  a  b-fiAX)nAife 

comp.  prep,  vci  presence  of,  before. 
■piAf |\A15,  V.  a.  imp.  ask,  inquire,  question ;  irreg.   infin. 

•o'  fiAi^iAAijit),  perf  -©'fiA-p^Miij,  or  t^o  fiAfivtiij,   he 

asked ;  -piAfivtiigeAi',  pres.  hist,   inquires,  asks ;  ^o 

piApjAtiijeA'DAjv,  they  asked. 
piAtiboú,  s.f.i.  hunting  lodge  ;  gen.  fMAríboiúe. 
pi  Ann,  s,  f,   a  soldier  of   the  ancient   Irish  militia ;  gen. 

feinne,  2>/.  id.  and  piAnnA  ;  pAnnA  éi]Monn,  the  Irish 

Militia  founded  by  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill ;  piAnnAib, 

prep,  case,  pi.  a  b-iMAnntii^eAcr,  among  the  Fenians, 
■pi  Annul geAcc,  s.  f.  Fenian  order  or  company, 
pit),  s.  f.  a  ring,  rod,  switch, 
pill,    V.   a.  turn  ;  infin.  pi'L'LeA'6,   -po   pi'LleA'OA]A   ca^a    a 

n-Aip,  they  returned. 
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iHociiiA^,  adj.  fierce,  cruel ;  comp.  -Ai]Ae. 

pot)bA,  s.  m.  a  wood  ;  gen,  id.  pi.  -Ai-oe. 

•jHon,  s.  m.  wine;  gen.  t-iotiA. 

ponn,    s.  in.    a    man's    name  ;   gen.    pnn  ;  ponti    ITIac 

CtufiAilt,  see  additional  notes. 
•po|\, ai^'.  true,  genuine,  sterling,  honest;  an intensitive prefix. 
■p'o]\cAOin,  cofup.  adj.  truly  gentle. 

•pTo]\cóitfietit>,  V.  a.  carefully  keep  or  guard  well;  infin.  id. 
pojAeoLAc,  comp.  adj.  very  learned. 
■pio-|Aeoltif,  5.  m.  enlightenment. 
fíoiA$t\ÁtiA,  comp.  adj.  exceedingly  ugly. 
1Ho|\Laoc,  s.  m.  a  true  hero ;  gen.  -Laoic. 
■pio|\tnATneinc,  s.f.  the  firmament. 
fio|\nititlAc,  s.  m.  the  very  top,  the  summit  of  a  hill. 
•pio^AciMJAg,  comp.  adj.  truly  (jr  exceedingly  pitiful, 
p'o^tuj^ge,  s.  m.  spring  water ;  gen.  id. 
■pof,  J. /«.  knowledge,  word,  intelligence:  gen.  -peAfA  ;  \<o 

cuifveA'D  pof,  word  was  sent ;  v.  imp.  see  feAi'. 
fi|\,  s.  m.  pi.  í?/"i:eA|\,  a  man. 
■|H|\5lic,  comp.  adj.  very  cunning,  from  '^o'^^  which  before  a 

slender  vowel  becomes  '^'^  aw^sLic,  adj.  wise,  prudent, 

cunning,  crafty. 
^)Mntie,  s.f  truth;  gen.  id.  ;  An  f^^itine,  the  truth. 
y\\,  see  y\o\. 

■fife,  *.  /.  a  dream,  an  art,  divination  ;  gen.  id. 
ficce,  card,  adj.,  alsoy^cxo,  twenty,  a  score, 
■pccitie,  J.  the  game  of  chess;  gen.  id.^  f^Al^  pcciLle,  a 

chessman. 
ncéioiL,  J.  /  a  chessboard ;  gen.  and  pi.   pccitl  and^  pc- 

citte.     For  an  interesting  reference  and  description  of 

the  y\tc\ o\X  see  ' '  additional  notes. " 
flAic,  s.  m.  a,  prince,  a  lord  ;  gen.  flACA  ;  pi.  fLAice: 
fleAt),  s.  f.  a  feast,  a  banquet ;  gen.  fLeiue,  //.  irLeA'ÓA. 
fl-ei'óe,  gen.  of  preceding. 
f  ocAi|\,  s.  f.  presence,  company ;  111Á  f-ocAiiA,    along  with 

him  ;  Am  f'OCAiiv,  along  with  me  ;  a  b-i:ocAit\,  comp. 

prep.,  with,  together  with,  along  with  ;  Ain  f'ocA1|^fe, 

emph.  with  myself;  irocAi]A,  as  a  sub.  is  now  obsolete, 

and  is  only  used  in   stick    instances    as    are  given 

here. 
f occAf ,  V.  a.  hist,  pres.y  asks, 
■pot),  s.  m.  a  sod  ;  gen.  poit) ;  pi.  id  and  y:6x>&., 
•pó'0--pAi]Afin5,  cofHp.  adj.  broad-sodded. 
"FOJAib,  V.  s.  m.,  plunder,  prey ;  gen.   f ojIa  ;    A1]\  poJAit, 

in  Dlunder.  i.e.-,  plundering. 
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fo^Ailce,  adj.  destructive;  tdo  'oeiiii^Am  ajaaois  caí; 
roJAilce  f eolfjAOilue  tDo  cAbAi|\c  ■ooib,  we  shall 
both  make  a  destructive  flesh-rending  battle  on 
them. 

^ojbuitn,  V.  a.  learn ;  infin.  id. 

jro^nAth  or  f ojnAt),  v.  a.  inf.  «T/foJAirt,  serve,  do  good. 

foigf »,  irreg.  comp.  degree  of  the  adj.  fogtif,  near ;  other 
comp.forjn^  neAfA. 

foiltfir,  V.  a.  imp.  shew,  announce,  reveal,  pro- 
claim, manifest ;  infin.  'o'f'oitbpiigAt) ;  -oo  foitl- 
•pjeAt),  perf.  pass,  was  shown ;  foilbpjif,  thou 
didst  make  known. 

■poi|A,  see  i:o|A. 

poijA-oeAiASAt),  V.  s.  from  f oifV-oeAivs,  wound,  make  red, 

f  oi^cib,  adj.,  strong,  hardy,  able  :  comp.  -poiiACibe, 

jTobAtri,  adj.  empty,  void,  vacant ;  comp.  foiiirie. 

f-obuAimneAC,  adj.  very  swift,  nimble,  active,  prancing. 

foluAiiiAin,  s.  f  flight,  giddy  motion,  skipping,  bustling 
distraction. 

ironAtriAT),  s.  m.  mockery,  jeering ;  gen.  -ponAtriAiT). 

f0|\,  an  intensitive  particle^  written  fOijA  before  words 
whose  first  vowel  is  slender  ;  prep.  =»  Aif», 
upon. 

]:o]AbAiiA,  V.  n,  imp.  increase,  grow,  enlarge;  |\o  ^0|\bAlJ^, 
perf  enlarged. 

^roivmAt),  s.  m.  envy,  emulation ;  gen.  fO'jMnAi'O. 

l-óf,  adv.  yet,  still,  moreover ;  acu  róf,  but  yet. 

|:of ^Aib,  V.  a.  imp.  open  ;  •o'f'Of gAit,  perf.  he  opened ;  infill 

•o'f'Ol-jLAt), 

^'|AAOc,  s.  m.  heather;  gen.  'jr]\Aoic. 

y]AeA5Aitv,  V.  a.  imp.  answer,  reply ;  infin.  ■p|veA5]\A'6  anik 

-piAeAjAiiAC  ;  -oo  f"|AeA5Ai|A,  he  answered. 
V]AeA5|\A-6,  V.  s.  m.  from  preceding,  an  answer,  a  reply;  gen. 

f|\eA5AJ\CA. 

].-^^eAnc,  v.  a.  imp.  bend,  crook;  infin.  id. 

y\\^f,  prep,  pron.,  old  form  ofX^y^  and\^x,  with  him,  of  him, 

thi'ough  him,  by  him. 
|r]MC,  s.  f  2,  wild  or  waste;  gen.  fjMce;  dat.  tl.  ^|\icib. 
y^MC,  J.   profit,  gain,  advantage;  v.  was  found;  nío|^  ftMC, 

there  was  not  found. 
VlMcin^,  s.f.  a  relapse,  a  turning  back. 
i:uA5Ai|\,  z/.  a.  imp.   announce,  publish,   warn,    proclaim; 

'o'ruAgAi]\j,he  i5rbclaimed  ;    infin.    •o'pA5|\A'6    and 

•o'fni^5Ai|\5,  t)'fttA5tvA-oAiA,  they  proclaimed. 
piAitn,  s.f.  Sound,  noip;  gen  ruAime,//,  jniAttiA. 
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|rtiAi|v,  irrep.  v.  a.  perf.  o/^a^,  he  found;  ^A^AttA^,  they 
found ;  ^a^aaii^,  %nd pers.  sing.  perf.  thou  hast  found ; 
|niAin  Ab^vAnriAij,  he  died,  {.e.^  he  met  a  violent 
death. 

jniAi^Ae,  adj„fem.  gen.  and contp.  í7/"piA|\,  cold;  comp.  id. 

piAi^eAC,  V.  s.  f.  delaying,  staying,  waiting;  same  í3;jfiii]AeAc. 

ftiAC,  s.  m.  hate ;  gen.  fUACA. 

fHACA,  prep.  pron.  under  them. 

piij,  irreg.  v.  a.  imp.,  another  form  of  "^k^.  find,  obtain, 
get;  -oAb-fuigeAt),  cond.  if  he  obtained ;  ni'b-pijit) 
X\\>,fut.  subj.  after  ni,  ye  shall  not  get ;  iniijinn  and 
^TArAinn,  \st pers.  cond.l  would  get;  miniA  b-fúijmn, 
unless  I  get ;  •oÁ  b--púi5ceÁ,  if  thou  shouldst  get. 

|rúi5  7/.  a.  imp.,  another  form  of  'gey^,  leave;  "o'^iis  \q,  he 
left ;  ni  -puig-pit)  me,  I  will  not  leave. 

jTUil/,  V.  is,  the  forjn  ofthepres.  tense  of  no  beic,  used  with 
negatives  and  interrogatives  \  perf,  |\Aib. 

|niit,  s.  f  blood;  gen.  jroÍA. 

ftntiuJAT),  V.  s.  wounding,  reddening  with  blood. 

pmxeAC,  V.  s.  ft  from  fAn,  delaying,  staying,  waiting. 

jniLAiiA,  impers.  verb  ;  when  it  has  the  negative  iii,  not,  11  ac, 
that  not,  before  it,  it  signifies  obligation,  as  ni  -jrulÁiiv 
■OAir»,  it  is  requisite  or  necessary  for  me,  I  must,  I  am 
obliged. 

|ru|\CAc"o,  s.  f.  comfort,  relief,  ease,  help ;  gen.  -acoa,  -oa 
fuixcACT),  to  his  relief. 

fuiAUiYA,  adj.  etnph.,  also  «t^tif,  easy;  irreg.  comp.  niof  pfA 
or  tif  A. 

\\\z,  prep.  pron.  under  thee,  to  thee. 

fúice,  prep.  pron.  of  her,  under  her. 

5Ab,  V.  a.  perf  tense,  took ;  gAb  is  also  the  imp.  seize,  go, 
come  ;  infinitive  -oo  tAbÁib ;  pres.  part.  Ag  gAbAit. 

jAbÁii,  v.  a.  inf.  «T/gAb,  take. 

5AbA,  s.  m.  a  smith;  gen.  ^AbAn  ;  pi,  goibiie  :  JAbA 
i|:|Mnn,  the  smith  of  hell. 

jAbAim,  V.  a.  1st  pers.  sing.  I  take. 

^AbAnnf  e,  emph.  form  of  foregoing. 

gAbAÍCA,  fermerted;  -oeocA  jA^AbA  jAbAbcA,  strong  fer- 
mented drinks. 

jAbAf ,  historical  pres. ,  takes. 

gAC,  indec.  pron,  every,  each,  each  thing,  each  time  ;  also 
gACA  :  5a6  Aon,  every  one  ;  jac  uibe,  every;  Jaca 
n-'oi]AeAC,  directly  ;  jac  iÁ,  every  or  each  day,  daily. 

5At)Ai|\,  s»  m.  gen.  and  pi.  of  gA-OAiA,  a  hound,  a  mastiff,  a 
dog. 
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gA'b^ibtie,  s.   in.  prep,  case  etnph.  form.  pi.  of  ^a'óaíx, 

a  hound.     Contracted  form  of  ^A-oAjAAibne. 
5Ái|\,  s.f.  an  outcry,  shout ;  gen.  atid pi.  5Ái]\e. 
gAifge,  s.f.  heroism,  valour;  gen.  id.  luc-o  gAifge,  brave 

men. 
gAifSi-oeAc,  s.  m.  gen.  -Aig  and  '\%,pl,  -Aije  and  -ige,  a 

champion,  a  warrior,  a  knight. 
5a"L,  s.  m.  fierceness,  valour ;  gALÍAc,  adj.  valiant,  brave. 
gAÍAiv,  s.  m.  disease,  distemper,  sickness  ;  gen.  jaLaiia. 
5An,  prep,  without.     With  infinitives  it  has  the  force  of  a 

negative',  as,  gAn  'oo  beir,  not  to  be  ;  ^ah  feAl^  -00 

■oeunAtfj,  not  to  hunt,  literally,  not  to  make  huntmg; 

jAti  .  .  .no,  either  ...  or. 
5A01,    ^AeÚA  and   jAOice,    irreg.    suh.  pi.  forms ;  nom. 

sing.   5Á,  s.   m.  a  javelin,   a  spear,  gen,  gAÍ  and 

5A0f. 

gAOice,  s.f.  gen  of-^AOv,  wind. 

gAob,  s.  m.  a  relation,  gen.  5A01L,  pi.  id. 

5Aj\b,  s.  m.  a  proper  name. 

5A|A5,  adf  fierce,  cruel,  rough  ;  comp.  SAijA^e. 

gAjvcA,  J.  z».  gen.  id.  a.  shout,  a  great  cry,  clamour,  noise. 

5eAb-bÁín,  adj.  mas.  and  gen.  ^^eAb  -bÁn,  bright  and  fair. 

geAtt,  V.  a.  imp.   promise ;  |\o  geAÍi,  he  promised;   inf. 

"OO  jeAlA/AtfiAir»,  to  promise. 
geAf  Alb, /^í/.  case  pi.  <?/5eAf,  a  spell,  a  charm,  a  bond. 
jéillitDÍf,  V.  a.  perf.   tense,  -^rd ^ers.  pl.Jthey  obeyed ;  imp. 

gel  it,  obey,  serve,  be-subject-to. 
geÁ^jA,  adj.  short;  comp.  formed  irregularly  niof  Sion^AA. 
5eA|\i\,  V.  a.  cut,  cut-down,  mow,  slice  :  -oo  5eA|\]A,  ne  cut ; 

riio|\  jeA-pjA-pe,  he  did  not  cut, 
5eA|\]ApA,'0|'A,  V.  a.  fut.  tense,  emph.  form,  1st pers.  sing.  I 

will  cut  or  hew  ;  infin.  no  geAjAiAAt). 
gem,  s.f.  offspring,  birth. 
jeineA'p,  v.  a.  perf.  tense  fass.  was  begotten  or  generated  ; 

imp.  active,  gem  ;  mf.  x>o  jeitieAtriAiti. 
geobAT),?/.  a.  fut,of\i%,  imp.  get,  obtain,  find,  receive. 
geubAt),  pres.  tense,  I  will  take,  for  geubiTA-o  ;  other  form  ^ 

geobAt) ;  'OO  jeubAt),  might  get. 
geubAijA,  fut.  tense,  2nd  pers.  sing,  you  will  receive. 
geubAi^Afe,  thou  shalt  receive ;  y\x\,  geubAi^Afe  a  n-Aifge 

tne,  ere  thou  shalt  receive  a  present  of  me. 
jeubAinn,  cond.  I  would  have  got,  ^«/^r  5eub|:Ainn. 
geubAiriAOiTj,  fut.  tense  1st  per.  pi.  we  receive. 
geubcAió,  V.  a.  2nd  pers.  pi.  fitt.  and  cond.  ye  shall  í7r  would 

receive  or  get.     geubcAit)  is  put  for-^Q\\\iy&ÁXi. 
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^éij,  s.  f,  prep.  case  of  ^éA^,    a  branch  or  bough  ;  //. 

géu^A,  gen.  sing.  ^eire. 
geutv,  í7í//.  sharp,  keen,  subtle ;  comp.  5éi|\e. 
git),  couj.  though,  aUhough,  how-be-it,  yet ;  p't)  cyvA  acc, 

comp.  conj.  however,  howbeit,  albeit ;  git)  50,  cotnp. 

conjy  although  that. 
Jit)  be,  indef.  indec.  pron.  whoever,  whatever. 
ji-oeAt),  conj.  although,  however, 
gin  5U|A,  although  r^oi,  from  gé,  although,  nÁ,  not,  and -^o, 

that;  gin,  «/ji?  w/7/iV«5ion  ;  gion  gu^,  although,yi?r 

51*0  50- 
gioblA,  s.  m.  sing-.  ij/gioblAi-oe. 
giollAit)e,  s.  VI.  pi.  attendants,  men-servants,  pages;  alsi 

written  gioilAige  and  gio'LbA'OA ;  nom.  sing.  giotlA, 

gen.  id. 
glACAt),  inf.  to  take ;  imp.  glAC,  conceive,  take. 
gbACAi]A,  V.  a.  pres.  tense,  thou  undertakest. 
glACAif,  V.  a.  perf.  tense,  you  undertook,   ah   cah  glACAif 

An  c--peoit),  when  thou  didst  take  (or  get)  the  jewel. 
glACA]',  V.  a.  perf.  tense,  I  took ;  -oo  gÍAC  -pe,  he  took, 
gÍAn,  adj.  clean,  pure,  white  ;  comp.  gÍAine  and  glome. 
gbAn-fUAijAe,  adj.  gen.  fern,  of  gLAn-fUAiA,  clear-cold ;  be 

gbuAii-eAccriA  gAdce  gbAn-fUAi|\e,  with  the  motion 

of  the  clear  cold  wind 
gleAnriA,    s.    in.   gen.  of  gbeAnn,  a  valley,    a   glen ;  pi. 

gteAnncA. 
gbom,  adj.  mas.  and  gen.  orvoc.  sing.  <7/gbAn  ;  comp.  gÍAine 

clear,  white,  pure  ;  put  for  gbAin. 
gbocAin.  s.f.  bosom. 

gbuAifeAcc,  s.f.  gen.  -acca,  motion,  movement. 
gbuAiyeAcc  <7r  gbuAfAcc,  v.  n.  and  a.  inf.  to  move;  imp. 

gluAif,    go,  pass,  move,   set-out;   Ag  gtuAifeAcc, 

setting-out. 
5l.tJAifeAt)A]A  í3;«í/-iot)A^,  V,  n.  they  went^jr  departed,  perf 

tense,  ^rd pers.pl. ;  imp.  gbuAif ,  go,  march:  ]\o gbuAif 

f  e,  he  went ;  gttiAif  eA^  I  went, 
gbiiin,  s.f  prep,  case  iT/gbtin,  a  knee  ;  gen.  and  pi,  gbuine. 
gnAicfeinne,  s.f.  pi.  the  standing  Fenians. 
gnÁc,  adj.  ordinary,  customary, 
gni  or  gnit),  irr.  v.  a.  imperf  of  t)éAn  or  •oeun,  accomplish, 

bring  to  pass  ;  x>o  gmt),  he  effected  ;  inf.  t)o  -oeuti  Aifi, 
gniifieuccAC,  adj.  deed-doing,  adventurous. 
gnioiTi,  s  an.  z  fact,  deed,  action,  exploit ;  gen.  gmoiriA;//. 

gnioifiA|\CA  and  contracted-m^^A.. 
gnúif,  s.f.  face,  countenance  ;  gen.  and  pi.  giiúife,  pi.  id. 
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50,  conj,  until,   that ;  ctiw  co,  comp.  conj.  in  order,    to 
the  end  that;  adv.   %Mm,y&\.\  prep,  to,   unto,  with; 

heforc  an  adj.  changes  latter  to  an  adverb ;  signifying 

"that,"  and  when  placed  before  the  perf.  tense  it  be- 

comes  5tit\  =  5o  iao:    no  50,   until;   50  ■jAAngA'DAlt 

pAnriA,  until  they  reached  the  Fenians. 
joiie,  s.  f.  gen,  and  pi,  of  501I,,  prowess,  valour,  virtue, 

chivalry. 
Soil,  s.  m.  a  man's  name,  gen.  Soilt. 
5oriA,  conj.  so  that  ;  joriA  í  fin  cojAtii^eAcc  'OiiiA|\nitit)A 

Agtif  5h|vÁinne  gonuige  -pn,  so  that  up  to  this  is  the 

pursuit  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne. 
gontiije  c?- nuige,  comp.  prep,  to,  until,  unto,  so  far,  up  to 

this. 
go^Am,  adj.  blue:  fí7/«/.  gtn^me;  s.   m.  the  colour  blue* 

gen.  5U1]^n1. 
5tAAi-6,  s.  m.  gen.  ij/siAAt),  love,  trust ;  gen.  also  giXA-oA. 
SjAAmne,  s.f  proper  name,  Grace  ;  gen.  id. 
j-pÁf  A  or  5t^Á-p,  s.  m.  grace,  favour,  aid,  help,  succour. 
5|\ioftii  j,  V.  a,  perf.  tense,   stirred-up,  provoked,  inflamed, 

excited;  imp.  5|M0ftiit ;  inf.  -oo  siMOfugAT). 
51MiAim,  s.  f.  displeasure,  gloom,  ill-humour,   surliness,  a 

a  frown  ;  gen.  g^vtiAime, 
guAlAinn,  s.f.  prep,  case  i/gtiAlA,  shoulder ;  gen.  gUAtAnn, 

pi.  jtiAitne. 
gulbAn,  s.  m.  the  name  of  a  mountain. 
5t)]A,  conj.  that.     See  50. 
gutVAb  and  pti^v  Ab,  suhj.  mood  of  the  assertive  verb  if,  as 

^ti^A  AO  eAT),  that  it  is  or  was. 
sun  /r^/.  to,  towards  ;  form  of  the  prep.  "  50,"  tised  before 

a  vowel ;  guf  Anm,  ati/z/.  phrase.,  until  to-day. 
juc,  J./  a  voice ;    gen.  and  pi.  50CA  ;  //.,  íz/jí?  gocAnnA. 
'\,pers.  pron.  she,  her;  «/jí?  a  prep,  in, 
1,  //5<?  initial  letter  of  the  word  loton,   adv.  that  is,  namely, 

to  wit,  videlicet. 
lA-ofAn,    pers.  pron.   they  themselves,  themselves,    emph.. 

form   of  lAt),  they,  them. 
iaIL,  j./  a  latchet,  a  thong;  gen.  é\\X,pl.  iaLIa  ;  -onuim- 

iaII,  a  caul. 
lA^A,  adv.  after,  afterwards  ;  s.  indecl.  the  west. 
iA]A|\Ait),  V.  a.  infin.  of  lAfvn,  ask,  demand,  inquire,  invite, 

entreat. 
lAjA-pAinn,  s.  m.  gen.  <?/"iAiA|\Ann,  iron. 

lA]\|\tif ,  V.  a.   historical  pres.  or  relative  form  of  iA|Vt\,  ask  ; 
modern  form  iA]A]\A-p. 
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1A1\CA1^,  s,  m.  the  west  country,  ^gn.  ia^vcaih  ;  from  ia|\ 

west,  and  ci|v  a  country ;  adj.  western,  west. 
lAfAcc,  s.  m.  a  loan,  use  ;  £^en,  lAfAccA  ;  a  cuj;  iai'acc  "oo, 
literally,  who  gave  a  loan  to  him,  i.  e.  who  lent  JUm; 
A1|\  iA|'Acc,  in  loan,  borrowed. 
ice,  s.  f.  gen.  of\c,  a  cure,  remedy,  balsam. 
i'oi]\,  prep,  between ;  adv.  at  all ;  conj.  both,  as  \Xi\\i  triAC 

Agtif  ACAi^v,  both  son  and  father ;  also  ei-oi|v. 
lie,  adv.  thenceforward  ;  o  foin  iLé,  from  that  time  to  this. 
imciAti,  adj.  far,  remote,  long ;   comp.  imcéine. 
imeAgtA,  s.  f.  great  fear,  dread,  terror  ;  gen.  id.  from  im,  a» 

intensitive  prefix  and  eAjlA,  fear. 
itr>eo|Miitin,  v.  a.  1st  per s.  sing.  cond.  of  \vc[\'^i'^2c^\  future 

iweoiAAt). 
iwi]\c,  V.  a.  inf.  í7/inii]A,  play;  j./  a  game,  a  play;  also 

gen.  imio)\CA. 
imiiocÁirie,  s.f.  gen.  ^itnliocAn,  the  navel. 
im^eAiriA-p,  adj.  veiy  thick,  fat,  fleshy (?^  plump;  comp.  itn- 

•peitriiAe. 
inil\eAfÁti,  s.  m.  strife,  contention  ;  g;en.  and  pi.  iin|\eAfÁiri ; 

also  im|\eA|',  gen.  im]Mf,  pi.  id. 
iwceAcc,  J-./ departure,  progress,  migration,  adventure,  a 

feat ;  gen.  imceAccA,  pi,  id. 
imceocAt),  V'  n.  cond.  should  depart  ;  imp,  imcij. 
imcijeA-OAp,  V,  n.  perf.  Ird  pers,  pi.  of  iincij,  go,  depart, 

begone ;  infin.  itnceAcc. 

iríÁ,  adv.ihz.n^formofyowifSometimes^wi. 

itiA,  prep.  pron.  in  his,  her,  its,  their,  iriA  f ocai|\,  in  his 

presence,  along  with  him  ;  also  a  combination  of  the 

prep,  \wfor  Ann  and  the  relative  a-  in  which  or  where, 

in  which  instance  it  is  sometimes  written  inA|\  before 

the  perf,  tense  of  verbs  ;  inA  "oiAg  pn,  after  that. 

ir>A  céiie,  adv.  phrase,,  joined,  united  together. 

^^t^-^y  combination  of  the  prep,  yw^the  relative  a,  and\<o,,  thA 

sign  of  the  perf.  in  which ;  also  in  our. 
iriA  ciwcioit,  adv.  phrase,  around  him  or  it ;  inA  cimciotl, 

around  her  or  it. 
iticinn,  s.  f.  the  brain,  brains  ;  gen.  mcinne. 
iiif-eAOtriA,  adj.  serviceable,  fit  for  active  service  ;  the  prefix 

in  denotes  fitness. 
iT»5ion,  s.  f.  a  daughter ;  also  ingeAn  and^r\•£^r\  ;  gen,  injmei 

pi.  ingeAnA. 
ingniomA/riPw  in,  fit  for,  suitable,  and  gnioni,  a  deed 

exploit, 
itileijif,  adj.  that  can  be  cured,  curable. 


^wr\,  pers.  proít.ac.  case^  Vfe,\iS',  form  of  nom.  used  tvith  as- 
sertive verdiy  and  wit  A  pass,  verbs  ;  inn  -peiri,  ourselves. 
innif,  s.f.  an  island  ;  ^«.  mn-pe.//.  innj'eA'ÓA. 
itinif,   V.  a.  tell,  relate;  nineoi^A'OfA,  future  efnph.  I   will 

relate  ;  a  mnpn,  infin.  to  relate. 
inniiT^Mb,  s.  dat.  pi.  openings, 
intrpe,  s.f.  gen.  <?/iiinif,  an  island, 
innce,  prep.  pron.  in  her,  in  it. 

1olf:AODA|\,  s.  ni.  many-edged  (weapons)  ;  io"l,   a  partich 
signifying  much,  many,   a  variety,   and  -pAobAjA,  the 
edge  of  a  sword  or  tool ;  gen.  lolf-AobAi^v.  //.  id. 
lomcAtv,  V.  a.  infin.  (?/iotncAip,  carry,  bear,  behave,  endure. 
ionicoiniiiAcéA'6,  s.  f.  entire  i?r  complete  protection. 
lom-OA,  adj.  many,  much ;  irreg.  comp.  niof  Iía. 
lonroAit),  s.  a  couch,  a  bed. 
iomo|V|\o,  adv.  moreover,  likewise,  indeed. 
iom|\Áni  verbal s.  m.  rowing  ;   gen.  ioniA|\ÚA. 
lomcúj'A,  adv.  as  for,  concerning,  with  regard  or  respect  to. 
lOTiAt),  s.  m,  a  place,  tryste  ;    also  lOtitiAT)  ;  gen.  i^nriAi-o 

and  lonriAiX),  //.    id, 
loriATin,  s.  the  same. 

lotiACA-p,  s.  m.  the  bowels,  entrails;  gen.  lonACAifv. 
ioncoiri|\AC,  v.  n.  infin.  able  «??' competent  to  fight;  ion  in 

compound  words  signifies  fitness,  aptness,  maturity. 
longAn,  s.  f.  gen.  ^lonjA,  a  nail,  claw,  talon,  hoof. 
longAtiCAC,  adj.  wonderful,  strange;  comp.  -Aige. 
lonSAncuip,  s.  m.  gen.  íT/ionjAnctif  or  -CA-p,  a  wonder,  sur- 
prise,  miracle;  -po  cuAit)  fe  "oo  'óeunAih  longAncuif 
•01,  he  went  to  make  a  wonder  of  it. 
longnA,  lonjriAT),  ««i/ionjAnuAf,  s.  m.  a  wonder,  surprise, 
miracle  ;  gen.  and  pi.  lon^AtiCA:  if  longHA  liom,  it 
is  a  wonder  with  me,  i.  e,  I  marvel. 
ior»nbAf,  V.  a.  past,  1st pers.  sing,  of^o^^r\á^\,,  wash, 
lonn-mtiin,  adj.  dear,  loving,  courteous ;  coj?ip.  niop  AiinfA. 
lonnf Aijit).  comp.  prep,  towards, 
lonnup',  conj.  so  that,  insomuch  that,  however, 
lonnup  50  and  gu-p,  coi7ip.  conj.  in  order  that,  so  that. 
ip,  the  assertive  verb  it  is :  perf  tense  bA  or  but) ;  future 
bu-p ;  suhj.  pres.  Ab  ;  sub j. perf.  bAt) :  if  aitiIait),  it  is  so. 
ip,  prep,  in,  under. 

Ia,  s.  m.  a  day ;  gen.  Lao,  íaoi  :  dat.  X,0',pl.  lAece  and bAecA. 

bAbAi|\,  V.  n.  and  ac.  imp.  speak,  say,  discourse  ;  -po  ÍAbAi^, 

perf.  he  spoke  ;   infin.  -oo  bAbAi|\c  and  "oo  ÍAbjAAt) ; 

A5  lAbAinc,  pres.  part,  speaking  ;  lAibeópvA-o,  fut.  I 

will  speak. 
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lAb|\Ai|\,  V.  ind  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  foregoing. 
'LAb|\A]',  z/.  historical^  relative  pres.  or  perf  ofXt^tA'^. 
lAecib,  prep,  case  pi.  of  Ia:    Aor»  -oo  ÍAecib,  literally  one 

(day)  of  days,  /.  e.  one  certain  or  particular  day. 
tAiTJiix,  adj.  strong,  stout ;  comp.  reg.  iÁi'oiAe,  and  irreg. 

c]Aeife. 
ÍAijeAti,  s.  m.  ;  gen.  lAijin,  Leinster. 
LAitieu-ocnom  í7r-ct\titn,  adj.  very,  perfectly,  or  exceedingly 

lignt  \from  l»Án,  whicli  in  composition  is  an  intensitive 

particle  denoting  perfection  or  superiority,  and  eu-o- 

c^om,  not  heavy ;  eut)  =  in  or  un  not  and  C|\om, 

heavy;  prep,  case f em.  tÁirieti'oc|\uitn. 
lÁitijeut^,  adj.  very,  exceedingly  or  perfectly  sharp. 
iÁinnieAnniiiAc,  cidj.  exceedingly  cheerful  or  high-spirited, 

quite  or  perfectly  elated. 
tÁic|\eAc,  s.  f.  gen.  ít/Lácaia,  a  spot  or  place  of  meeting. 
\jLm,  s.  f.  a  hand;  gen.  l-Áitfie;  pi.   lÁtiiA;  prep,  case  pi, 

emph.  form  ÍAtfiAib^^e. 
tÁtriAit),  V.  a.    imperf  dared  ;  imp.  LÁtri,  dare,  presume  ; 

infn.  -00  lAiTiA-o. 
lÁnicAOtfiiiAt),  s.  m.  protection,  defence. 
iÁn,  in  composition  signifies  perfection,  enough,  well ;  tÁin 

is  used  before  words  whose  first  vowel  is  slender. 
iÁr»,  s.  m.  full ;  gen.  lÁin  :    -o'lAiAiAAit)  LÁin  •ouit\n  -oo  tiA 

CAO]AAib  pn,  to  ask  the  full  of  a  fist  of  those  berries. 

tÁin  is  here  the  gen.  governed  by  the  infin.  t)'iA|\nAit). 
tÁtiAitmiéitíJr  iAtiAitbeit,  comp.  adj.  very  great,  wonderful 

terrible ;    lAnAi-oirieibe,  fe77i.  gen. 
lÁnbtJible,  s.f.  a  heavy  stroke  or  blow. 
í,Ánóó]^tltA■6,  s.  plentiful  portion,  a  full  share. 
tAticfoiU/i-e,  s.f.  full  light,  effulgence;  gen,  and  pi.  id.  pi. 

also  I/Ancfoibbfije. 
ÍAOC,  s.  m.  a  hero,  soldier,  champion ;  gen,  and  pi.  tAOic. 
Iaoc-oa,  indec.  adj.  heroic,  warrior-like. 
l/AOiT)e,  s.  f.  gen.  of  bAOit),  a  poem,  a  lay  ;  a  h-Aicie  tia 

Í  AOi-be  pn,  after  that  poem,  the  gen.  after  comp.  prep. 
ÍAfAi|A,  s.f  2,  flame  ;  gen.  ÍAn^Ac,//.  lAfjAACA. 
te,  prep,  with ;  beif  before  a  vowel ;  also  -pe  and  ]Mf. 
iÁCAip,    s.  f    presence,    company  ;  generally  as  an  adv.y 

•oo  ÍACAm,  A  ÍACAi|\,  presently,  soon. 
leAbAt)  or  LeADA,  s.  f  a  bed  ;  gen.  LeAbcA  ;    prep,  case 

bCAbAlt),  //.     leAIDACA. 

teAti,  V,  a.  imp.  follow,  pursue  ;  infin.  leAnAtriAiii,  ist pers. 

pi.  perf.  leAriAniA'p,  we  followed. 
leAtiAf,  V.  a.  perf.  1st  pers.  sing. ;  relative  or  historical  pres. 
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LeAnb,  s,  m,  a  child  ;  gen.  and pk  lemb. 

■LeAnfA-o,  V.  a.  future.,  I  will  follow. 

teAnncA,  s.f.pl.  of\AoriX\  í7rieAiiii,  ale,  strong  beer. 

icAi-uJAX),  5.  in.  maintenance,  rearing  ;  gen.  LcAfuijce, 
pi.   id. 

teAC,  s.  f.  half,  a  moiety,  piece,  part  ;  gen.  teice,  //. 
teAceAtiriA  ;  adj.  half,  as  leAC'-pLije,  half-way ; 
very  frequently  used  in  co7nposition  as  the  first  part 
of  a  compound  wordy  in  which  position  it  very  often 
denotes  one  of  a  pair,  as  Ag  "otii  -oo  ieAC-CAOib, 
going  to   one  side. 

leAC,  prep.  pron.  with  thee ;  emph.  form  leAUf  a,  with  thy- 
self or  yourself, 

LeAC  An,  adj.  wide,  broad ;  cojnp.  beicne. 

teACAn-A]\mAib,  s.  m.prep.  case  pi.  í?/'beACAn-A|\m,  abroad 
arm  or  weapon  ;  gen.  -Ai|\m,  pi.  id.  and  -A|\mA. 

leAÚAn--mói|A,  adj.  fern.  dat.  í7/"beACAn-irió|\,  broad  and  great 
or  wide  expansive. 

iéi,  prep.  pron.  with  her  or  it. 

tei-otrieAC,  adj.  sirong,  robust,  brave. 

Iéi5,  V.  a.  imp.  suffer,  permit,  let,  allow,  give  or  put  ; 
téigf  eAT),  cond.  would  let ;  riAC  teij-peA-o,  that  I  will 
not  suffer  or  permit ;  tei^iimi-o,  we  will  allow  ;  infin. 
•00  iéigeAn,  iéipon,  or  tei^inu. 

téig  also  léA^,  V.  a.  imp.  throw,  cast,  knock  down ;  téipof, 
pres.  historical  or  relative  form,  throws  ;  |\o  béij,  perf. 
threw  ;  infin.  a  LeigeAii  or  téijeAt). 

leijeAf,  s.  m.  cure,  remedy,  medicine,  healing ;  gen.  and 

pl.^uQ^pX' 
Léi^ceA-p,    V.    a.    pres.   pass,    and    imp.    pass,    of   béig, 

permit,   allow,  as  téi5ceA-{\  AfceAc  é,  let  him  be 

allowed  in. 
téim,  s,  m.  a  leap,  jump,  gen.  téitne,//.  teimeAtiriA. 
léim,  V.  n.  jump,  leap ;  infin.  no  leimit)  or  béimeAC. 
l.éi|\,  adj.  open,  plain,  manifest;  close,  careful  ;    50  iéi|A, 

adv.  altogether,  entirely. 
Leicéit),  s.  f.  like,  kind,  gen.  beicéi-oe  ;  -oo  ■Deuii]:AT)  An 

teicéit)  fin  ■o'feAÍb,  who  would   do    that   kind    of 

treachery, 
leiciot)  or  leiceAT),  s.  m.  breadth ;  gen.  teicit). 
tem,  with  my  ;    contraction  of  prep,    ie  and  poss.  pron. 

mo,  my. 
ieoiA-ooicm  s.f.  sufficiency,  enough. 
teu-pA,  s.  m.  pi.  of  beuf,  a  flash. 
iiAC,  adj.  gray;  coinp.  teice. 
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l/iAcltiAC|\A,  adj.  land  of  the  withered  rushes ;  from  Liac, 

gray,  ízwí/ttiAC|\A,  gen.  and  pi.  i?/"  "Luacaiia,  a  rush. 
Lib,  /r^jZJ.  pron.  with  ye  cr  you. 
tice,  s.  f.  gen.  of  leAC,  a  flag,  flat-stone,  slate, 
bnn,  prep.  pron.  with  us. 

iinn,  J.  /  period,  time,  generation;  gen.  linne,  //.  Linnd. 
liomfA,  prep,   pron.  emph.    with   myself;   eniph.   form  of 
tiom  ;    If  f  eÁ]A|\  tiotnf  a,  it  is  better  with  me,  Le.  I 
prefer. 
UoiTicA,  adj.  polished,  limber, 
lioti,  V.  n.  and  a.  fill ;  t^o  tioti,  per/,  he  became  filled ;  injin. 

tiotiAt). 
UoiitriA)\,  adj.  full,  copious,  numerous,  plenty. 
iionn,  s.f.  ale,  beer  ;  gen.  leAiiiiA  or  tiomiA. 
lo,  dat.  case  of  IÁ,  a  day ;  -oo  to,  adv.  by  day. 
IocIaiiiiac,  s.  m.  a  foreigner,  a  Dane ;  gen.  toctAtitiAlg. 
ioifgne,  s.  pi.  vibrations, 
ton,  s,  m.  food,  provision,  store ;  gen.  tóin. 
long,  J./  a  ship;  gen.  Itiinge,  c^aA  ÍU1115, //.  LongA. 
wOiAg,  J.  w.  a  track,  trace,  cr  footstep,  a  print ;  gen.  and  pi. 
iui^vs ;  -oo  fUA]\A'OA]\  iojA^  'OhiA|\mu'OA  Ann,  they 
found  the  track  of  Diarmmd  there ;  a  log  of  wood, 
club,  staff";    AnuAi|\  -pÁ  |\Áini5  An  to|\5  é,  when  the 
club  reached  him. 
tuA-oAiL,  s.  motion,  exercise,  vigour, 
tucc,  s.  m.  people,  folk,  party,  gen.  tuccA;  same  as  AOf. 
iuJA  or  y\\ox   Iu^a,    less  ;     comp.   degree  of  adj.   bcAg, 

little. 
itubcAnriA,  J.//.  í>/luibí?/'luibeAnn,  an  herb  ;  itiibeAnnA 

ice,  healing  herbs. 
ttJit)e,  V.  n.  inf.  to  lie  down ;  imp.  Xaaxo. 
tui-oe,  s.  m.  position,  situation ;  -oaja  luit)e,  by  my  position, 
tui-oe,  s.  m.  the  act  of  lying  or  rechning,  gen.  id. 
LuimneAc,  the  name  of  the  city  of  Limerick;  gen.  tttimnij. 
ÍU15  or  ItHT),  V.  n.  imp.   lie  down  ,   -po  Itut),  perf.  he  lay 
down  ;  itii5eAt)A|\,  they  lay  down;  Uiijpiinfe,  cond. 
emph.  I  myself  would  lie  down. 
ttiing  dat.  <7/lon5,  a  ship  ;  a|\  rn-beic  oibA-m  -oon  Uung  |\o 
jLuAif  -péin,  -o'lOiinf Aipí)  nA  Lmtige,  literally,  upon 
being  ready  to  the  ship  he  went  himself  to  the  ship, 
i.e.  the  ship  being  ready,   etc.  ;   idiom  of  the  dative 
absolute. 
lumrieAC,  adj.  merry,  jovial. 

lúi]\eAc  s.  m.  or  f.  a  coat  of  mail,  breast-plate,  armour  ;  gen. 
luipig  and  iúnMJe. 


ttn^^-feAjAf Alt),  J.  /  a  a  mailed-club. 
ttJC5Ái]\eAc;  adj.  glad,  joyful,  merry ;  comp.  -tM§e 
VúctriAi^A,  adj.  prep,  case  fern.  ^túc-mA|\,  strong,  ninifcle. 
■m',   written  for  poss.  pron,  mo  before  a  sub,  beginning  with 

a  voivel  or  -p. 
•mÁ,  conj.  if;  tnÁ  iriA^vbAit)  ponti  tné,  if  Fionn  kills  me ;  tnÁ 

always  used  with  indicative  mood, 
niAC,  5.  m.  a  son;  gen.  tnic  and  meic,  pi.  idaca  ;  triAC  ah 

cuiLl/,  son  of  the  hazel,  the  name  given  to  Diarmuid^s 

hound  \  triAC  ci]Ae,  a  wolf;  itiac  'OliiAiAmii'OA,  the  son 

of  Diarmuid;  Aox)  iriAC  AttoaLa  triic  m]ió]AnA,  Aodh 

the  son  of  Andala  MacMorna  ;  Aongu-p  triAC  Ai|\c  015 

liiic  mhó|\nA,  Aonghus  the  son  of  Art  og  MacMorna. 
WACA,  the  pi.  of  iriAC. 
mAi-oiti,  s.  f  morning;  gen.  iriAi-one;  a|\  triAit)in  a]\  tí-a 

tfíÁ]AAC,  upon  the  morning  of  the  morrow. 
tiiAil/Le,  prep,  with,   along  with ;  ruAiiie  -pe,  along  with ; 

mAilie  tMOC,  along  with  thee;  a  triAitíe  l^^Mf,  along 

with  him. 
tnAH\,  V.  n.  imp.  live,  exist,  endure ;   infin.  ■triA'pcAin  and 

iiiAi|\eACCAin  ;  An  -pAiT)  niAiiApof  fé,  whilst  he  shall 

live;  mAij\-po|',  the  fut.  relat.  or  hist. 
inAi]\eo'bAt),  would  kill,  cond.  í?/mA]\b,  kill. 
TnAii\eobcAit>e,  cond.  pass,  should  or  would  be  killed ;  tiAc 

mAi|\eobcAix)e,  that  it  should  not  be  killed. 
riAijA^,  s.f.  woe  ;  gen.  iriAi-pje. 

nAif e,  s.  f.  beauty ;  gen.  id.  ;  mAif e  ifiAic,  excellent  beauty. 
iiAif CAt),  adv.  well,  then,  therefore ;  comp.  conj.  if  it   is   so, 

if  so  it  be,  i.e.  mÁ  if  óaÍ). 
IAIC,  s.  m.  a  chief,  leader,  a  noble ;  pi.  mAice ;  adj.  good, 

pt)  triAic,  however   good,  nio-p  -peAiA^A,  better  ;   50 

triAic,  adv.  well. 
rriAic,  v.  a.  forgive,  remit ;  infin.  triAiceAtfi  ;  "oo  ttiAiceA-OAiv, 

perf.  they  forgave ;  50  mAicf  eAt)  -pe,  that  he  would 

forgive  ;  ir>Aicim,  I  forgive,  remit. 
mAicitri,  V.  s.  m.  gen.  <?/"inAiceAtfi,  forgiveness,  pardon. 
inÁic-peAc,  s.  f.  gen.  pi.  ^  rnÁCAipv,   a  mother;  gen.  sing. 

tnÁcA]\,  //.   mAic|\eACA. 
mAbAf\CAC,  adj.  variable,  changeable,  fickle. 
TTtALL,   s.  m.  a  putting  off,  a  delay;  gen.  moitL;  adj.  sIoav, 

comp.  -mAitte  and moúXe. 
vnA.r\t.n&.w,  proper  name,  gen.  TTlAnAnÁin. 
triAOit),  V.  a.  and  n.  boast,  brag,  envy,  grudge ;  infn.  no 

triAOioeAiti,    -00    -mAOi-b    fo    o|\|\uirin,    he    boasted 

against  us. 
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v(\&o^'bze,  past  part,  of  mAonb,  boast. 

niAoL,  adj.  bald,  hairless ;  comp.  triAOi'Le. 

ttiA]A,  adv.  as,  like,  wherein ;    mA^A  a  (triAtv  a^  hefors  per/. 

tense),  where ;    inA|\  An  g-ceu'onA,  likewise,  in  like 

manner ;  iriA^  fin,  adv.  so,  in  that  manner  ;  niA^A  f o, 

like    this,    thus  ;    niA^  tcAnAf,    as  follows  ;    niA|\ 

éótnAiACA  fíoccÁnA,  as  a  sign  of  peace ;  niA-|\  cui]Mf, 

as  you  have  planted  ;    mA]\  Aon,  adv.  together,  as 

one ;  niA|\  Aon  -jAe,  together  with. 
mAjAA,  s.f.gen.  <7/mui|A,  the  sea;  a  n-oileÁnAib  niA|AA,  in 

the  islands  of  the  sea. 
■mi^Ac,   adv.    to-morrow;  a  niÁ]\Ac,  to-morrow;    a|v  n-A 

niÁ|VAc,  on  the  next  day. 
inA]\b,  adj.  dead;  v.  a.  imp.  kill,  slay;  in/in.  mA^bAt),  |vo 

inA|vb,  perf.  he  killed  ;  niA]\bcA,  gen.    of  verbal  sub. 

niA-pbAt),  and  past  part.  i»/niA|\b;  A"6bA]A  mo  ifiAjAbcA, 

the  cause  of  my  slaying. 
mAt\bAt),  V.  s.  m.  slaughter,  killing,  massacre  ;  gen.  niA|AbcA  ; 

■Dom  ifiA^bA-ofA,  to  slay  me  ;  the  infin.  í7/niA]Ab,  kill. 
tfiA|\bAi",  P^^f  I  killed ;  mA]AbAnn,  pres.  hab.  wont  to  slay. 
mÁf,  contraction  ofvn&^,  if,  attd  ^\',  it  is ;  mÁ-p  é,  if  it  be. 
mAi'tAt),  s.  m.  an  insult,  reproach,  slander,  abuse  ;  gen. 

-Alt),  //.   id. 
mÁCAi]A,  s.  f   a  mother  ;   gen.    mÁcA|v,  //.  TnÁic|\e  and 

niÁic|\eACA. 
vc\Qy  pers.  pron.  I,  me  ;  me  ^éin,  myself. 
meADAl,  s.  m.  a  plot,  deceit,  treachery  ;  ai|\  meAbAb  -oo 

•oetinAm    ojau   Amu,    against   treachery  being  done 

upon  thee  to-day. 
meAbÍAc,   adj.    deceitful,    treacherous,   fraudulent ;    comp. 

meAbÍAi^e. 
meAt)A,  s.  f  gen.  and  pi.  nom.  meAt),  mead. 
meAn^AC,  adj.  crafty,  deceitful;  co7np.  meAn^Aige. 
meAnmA,  s.  f.   mind,  memory,  intellect  ;  gen.  meAnmAn, 

dat.  meAnmAin. 
meAiA,  adj.  quick,  sudden,  sprightly  ;  pi.  meA^A  ;    comp. 

mi]Ae  :  nA  cbAnnA  meAjAA,  the  swift  clans. 
meA|\bAb,   s.  m.  mistake,  error,  random  ;  gen.  -Alb,  pi.  id. 

u)Acu|\  meAjAbAib,  a  random  shot. 
meA|\CAbmA,  comp.  adj.  active  and  brave. 
meA]',  V.  a.  esteem,  think,  suppose,  consider,  estimate,  cal 

culate,  tax,  weigh,  count ;  infn.  id. 
meAf,  s.  m.  estimation,  regard;  gen.  meAfCA. 
meAfA,  adj.  worse  ;  irreg.  co7np.  degree  of  die,  bad. 
meAf 5  or  AmeAfj,  comp. prep,  among,  amongst. 
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welt),  í.  /  number,  quantity,  magnitude,  size;  gen.  melt)©, 

■pe  melt),  by  the  quantity,  so  much  ;  au  inéit)  no 

■pigne,  all  he  had  done ;   An  melt)  T)iob,  as  many  of 

them, 
wei'oe,  s.  a  neck,  a  body ;  tiA  citin  t)Á]A  meióe,  the  heads  of 

our  bodies, 
mei'DiiA-5ló|\Ac,  comp.  adj.  hilarious, 
meif^e,  s.f.  drunkenness,  exhilaration  from  drink;  gm.  id.  ; 

also  meif^eAt) ;  ai|v  mei'pje,  drunk,  exhilarated. 
meipii5,  s.  m.  gen.  ij/meiftieAc,  courage,  confidence. 
meot)An,  s,    m.  middle,  mean  ;   gen.  meot)Aiu  ;  meot)Ati- 

oit)ce,  the  middle  of  the  night,  midnight. 
meu|\,  s.  m.  a  finger;  gen.  méi^A,//.  meu]\A;  metii\  a  coife, 

his  toe. 
mi,  a  neg.  particle,  written  mio-o  or  m^o  before  words  whose 

first  vowel  is  broad,  and  means  evil  or  bad. 
iniAn,  s.  m.  wish,  pleasure,  inclination,  desire;  gen.  miAUA, 

//.  id. 
mic,  gen.  and  pi.  o/mAc. 
mit),  s.  f.  gen.  of  meAt),  mead. 
mme,  proper  na^ne,  the  province  of  Meath. 
mite,  s.  m.  2L  thousand  ;  gen.  id,,  pi.  mi  Ice. 
mibeAt),  s.  m.  a  soldier,  a  champion ;  gen.  mibi-o ;  pi,  mibii)©. 
mi"LeAt)CA,  adj.  brave,  soldierly,   courageous  ;    comp.   id.  ; 

50  míLeA'ocA,  adv.  com-ageously. 
milif-b|\iAC|\Ac,  comp.  adj.  sweet-spoken,  eloquent, 
milfe,  ad j. gen. sing. f em.  emph.formofv(\\\A\,  sweet;  comp.  id. 
min,  adj.  small,   fine,  fair,   tender,  smooth  ;    comp.  mine ; 

min  as  a  prefix  signifies  small,    and  is  written  mion 

before  words  tvhose  first  vowel  is  broad. 
mmeuriAib,  s.  m.  little  birds,  dat.  pi.  ^mineun  ;  gen.  miném, 
mmiAf^,  s.  m.  a  little  fish  ;  gen.  minéifg. 
mime,  adj.  often;  comp.  niof  mioricA. 

mioi)   (  '^^S'^^^'^^  P'^^^'^^^^i  forms  of  mi,  which  see. 

miocAiiA,  adj.  loving,  affable. 

miot)AC,    proper    name,    gen.    IHioOAij   ;     IDio-OAO    triAC 

Chol^Ain,    Miodhach   the  son  of  Colgan. 
miob,  a  general  name  for  every  animal ;  mó|\  míoí,  a  whale, 
mioiiiAife,  s.  f   deformity,  ugliness,  from  mio  or  miot),  a 

neg.  part,  atid  vi\£A\e,  beauty. 
miont)Aoine,  s.  m.  small  people  {see  note). 
imonnuij,  v.  n.  swear;  t)0  mionnuij  -pe,  he  swore, 
mio-p,  irreg.  s.  f.  gen.  pi.  of  mi,  a  month  ;  gen,  sing.  ví\{o\a 

and  mip,  //.    miofA. 
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tnfof^Aif»  s.f.  spite,  hatred,  aversion,  enmity  ;  gen.  -Aife. 
inifoe,  adj.  worse,  worst ;  a  comp.  form  of  oLc,  bad ;  s. 

care,  heed,  ni  mifoe  tiom,  I  care  not. 
mife,  I  myself,  emph.  form  of  the pers.  pron.  me. 
miciri  =  birin,  s,  account,  sake. 
mtiÁ,  irreg.  s.f  gen.   andpl.ofhe&n,  a  woman  j  dat.  sing. 

mriAOi,  dat.  pi.  mriAib. 
ve\o,poss.  pron.  my  ;  written  tn'  before  a  word  commencing 

with  a  vowel  or^\x(\6^  adj.  greater,  comp.  degree  of  the 

adj.  mó|\,  great. 
mo6,  adj.  early,  timely ;  comp.  tnoice  ;  usually  50  moc. 
woi>,  s.  m.  mode,  manner,  fashion  ;  gen.   mot) a,  pi.   id.  ; 

A|v  triot),  comp.  conj.  so  that ;  a^v  triot)  50  m-beuiA-pA- 

ttiAOi]'  IMJ   éi]Monn  -oA  ceAJ,  so  that  we  may  bnng 

the  king  of  Ireland  to  her  home  ;  aja  An  mot)  pn,  in 

that  way. 
rnojAit),  s.  a  labourer,  a  slave,  a  plebeian. 
tnóit)e,  irreg.  comp.  degree  of  tnoiv,  great,   and  X)e,  of — the 

greater  of. 
móit)i5,  V.  n.  vow,  swear,  assert ;  -00  tfióitMJ  fe,  he  swore. 
mói|\eucc,  s.  f.  great  exploit,  deed,  or  feat ;  gen.  tnói|\eti6cAj 

//.  id. 
wói^jníotri,  s.  m.  a  mighty  action  or  great  deed ;  OfCA|\  tia 

móiiAJtiíoifi,  Oscar  of  the  great  deeds. 
m6i]\c|\eut),  s.  m.  a  great  flock ;  gen.  -c|\eut)A,  pi.  id. 
tnofx,  adj.  great,  mighty,  large,  extensive  ;  |\o  tiiojA,   very 

great ;  comp.  rtof  mo  and  m6\'oe  ;  ni  Tnó|\  nÁ|\  ctiic 

5]\Áinne,   Grainne   almost  fell,  literally^  it   was  not 

great  that  Grainne  did  not  fall. 
tTló]\AblcAC,  s.  Diarmuid's  sword. 
mópÁn,    s.    m.   much,  many,   a  quantity  ;  gen.   mó]\Áiii  ; 

mó]AÁn   x>ox>  rriAicib,  many  of  your  chiefs ;  mó]\Án 

buit)ne,  much  of  a  host  ;    mó]\Án   fleACCA,   many 

descendants. 
1Tló|\nA,  s.  m.  Morna,  a  proper  name,  ancestor  of  Clanna 

Morna. 
mó|\tiAifbe,  s.  m.  great  nobles,  nobility,  pi.  oj   mó|\tiAfAl/, 

a  great  noble  ;  gen.  -UA-pAib. 
ttióctng,  V.  a.  feel,  perceive,  know ;  infin.  mocuJAt). 
muc,  s.f  a  pig',  gen.  muice,  //.  mucA,  dat.  muic, 
muitiijin,  j.y.  confidence,  trust,  hope;  gen.  mtunijne. 
mwnzi\\., s.  f  also mwnveA.i(\,  a.  people,  family,  clan,  tribe; 

gen.   -ci)\e. 
mul/lAC,  s.  m.  top,  summit,  chief  of  anything ;  gen.  -A1§,  pi. 

-Aige  :   fiop-TrmbV^c,  the  very  top. 
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wunA,  conj.  unless ;  intitiA  tYi-beuixrA-o  •o^Aoi'oeAcc  AiiiAit) 

(buAT))  A1|A,  unless  magic  alone  could  conquer  him, 
literally,  obtain  a  victory  upon  him  ;  mutiA  •o-cigeAt) 
|Mf  An  cAibbeAc  -D'AniAf,  unless  he  could  strike  the 
hag,  literally,  unless  it  might  come  with  him  to  strike 
the  hag. 

inái\,  s.  m.  a  wall,  fortification,  bulwark,  rampart  ;  gen, 
muijA,  pi.  tnújACA. 

tiA,  gen.  sing.  fern,  of  the  art.  An,  the;  and  its  form  mas.  and 
fern .  for  all  cases  of  the  pi. 

nÁ,  a  cotitr acted  form  of  \ox\e>.,  than,  sometimes  written  'nÁ; 
conj.  than,  either,  or  ;  also  neg.  particle  used  with  imp>, 
mood,  not,  let  not;  as  Xik  h-iA]A|\,  do  not  ask;  uÁ, 
contr.  form  of  inÁ,  in  his,  her,  its  or  their. 

riAc,  adv.  not,  that  not ;  tiAc  |\Aib,  that  there  was  not ;  tiAÓ 
teigrcA-o  "ouic,  that  I  will  not  permit  thee  ;  jy^  -mot) 
riAC  D-fAicfeAT)  5]AÁinne  é,  so  that  Grainne might  not 
see  him;  riAc  m-DÍAifpeAt)fA  Aon  cao|A  "oiob,  that 
I  will  not  taste  one  berry  of  them  ;  -00  b^vig  nAC 
b-piib  CA^VA  AgAW,  because  I  have  not  a  friend. 

riACAlA,  neg.  part,  that  not,  which  not  (  =  nAc  ««(/-po)  ;  A 
•oubAiAC-pA  nACA|\  ct)ibe  biotn,  he  said  that  it  was  not 
fitting  for  me :  introduced  in  dependent  sentences,  and 
is  often  contracted  to  nÁ|\. 

nAinroeAtfiAit,  adj.  inimical,  hostile,  as  an  enemy. 

nÁiitit)ib,  s.  f  prep,  case  pi.  of  nÁWAitJ,  an  enemy  ;  pU 
nAinroe ;  Agu]'  iAt)  pn  (a  beic)  inA  tiAitfi-oib  AgAmi^A, 
and  they  being  my  enemies  ;  for  explanation  of  idiom, 
see  glossary-note  to  CAbbAi^Ae. 

nÁi|\,  s.  f  shame;  gen.  nAÍ|\e. 

riAtriA,  s.  f  an  enemy,  gen.  id.  ;  also  nAmAiT),  gen.  nAtriAt), 
pi.  nÁiiti-oe. 

tiAoi,  num.  adj.  nine. 

tiÁ|\  (=  riAc  and  -po,  sign  of  past  tense)  a  neg.  part,  and  con- 
traction of  riACA'p,  that  not,  which  not,  and  is  intro- 
duced in  dependent  sentences,  as  nÁ]\  b-f  éTOi]\,  that  it 
was  not  possible ;  wk-^  ctnc  5|AÁinne,  that  Grainne 
did  not  fall;  nÁ|\  beAj,  that  it  was  not  little  ;  nÁ-p 
ctube,  that  it  was  not  fitting;  nÁ|v  b'é,  that  it  was 
not  he,  contracted  from  nÁp  but)  é. 

neAc,  indecl,  pron.  anyone,  an  individual,  a  person ;  jac 
neAc,  every  person. 

neAifi,  neg.  prejix  used  in  composition  ;  written  neith  before 
words  whose  first  vowel  is  slender. 

tieA]\u,  s.  m.  strength,  power,  ability;  gen.  nei|\c. 
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tieA^cniAt\,  adj.  strong,  mighty ;  comp,  iieA|\ciiiAii\e. 

neiifi,  s.f.  poison  ;  gen.  neitrie. 

neiifi,  a  negative  prefix  ;  see  neAiii. 

neitrieAgtAc,  a*^'.  fearless,  unappalled;  comp.  neiifieA5ÍAige. 

neoin,  s.  f.  evening;  jaca  neoin,  every  evening. 

tietjL.  5.  m.  a  cloud;  gen.  néit, //.  neutcA. 

tii,  neg.  adv.  not,  generally  prefixed  to  the  present  and  future 
tenses  ;  ní  freACAf,  I  have  not  seen. 

tiit),  s.  m.  a  thing,  matter,  an  affair ;  gen.  neice,  pi.  neice. 

niThneAc,  adj.  invenomed,  deadly,  waspish. 

tiio]A,  (==  ni  and  |vo)  neg.  part  not,  used  with  past  tense  ;  nio^A 
beÁ|\|A  \Q,  he  did  not  shave  ;  nio|A  ia|a]\  ^e,  he  did 
not  ask;  niofv  (buo)  irió,  it  was  not  greater;  tiio|\ 
b-fAtJA,  it  was  not  long  ;  nio]\  fivic,  there  was  not 
found ;  r>io]\  b-|réi'oi|\,  it  was  not  possible. 

no,  conj.  or,  otherwise ;  no  50,  until. 

nóf,  s.  tn.  a  manner,  a  fashion ;  gen.  nóif,  pi.  nój'A. 

Ó,  prep,  from ;  conj.  since,  since  that,  inasmuch  as. 

ógLAC  or  ógÍAoc,  s.  m.  an  attendant,  servant,  a  young  man , 
gen.   ójtÁoic,  //.    z'í/.    and  o^aca. 

oi"6ce,  J.  /  night ;  gen.  id.  pi.  oí'óceA'OA. 

oioe,  s.  PI.  professor,  instructor,  teacher ;  gen.  id.^  pi. 
oiTJi-oe ;    oitje  ALc|\omA,  a  foster  father. 

615,  adj.  mas.  gen.  o/ó^,  young ;  fern.  gen.  and  comp.  ói^e. 

oij]AeAcc,  s.f.  heirdom,  birthright,  patrimony,  inheritance ; 
gen.  oijueAccA,//.  id. 

oil,  s.  m.  gen.  of  ób,  drink,  drinking. 

cite,  indecl.  indef  adj.  pron.  other,  another,  any  other. 

oiieAt),  V.  a.  perf.  pass,  was  reared.  Lnp.  active  01b,  nou^F 
rish,  rear,  cherish,  instruct ;  infin.  oibeAtfiAin. 

oibeÁin,  s.  m.  gen.  and  pi.  ít/ oibeÁn,  an  island;  dat.  pi, 
oibeÁriAib. 

Oiliobt,  s.  m. proper  name;  gen.  OitiolbA.  Oitiobt  Oluitn 
was  father  of  CiAn. 

ói|\,  conj.  for,  because,  since. 

óijv,  s.  m.  gen.  of6x<t  gold. 

oi^if  eAiri,  s.  f.  delay,  delaying,  stop,  halt. 

Oiftti,  s.  m,  proper  name.  The  poet  Oisin,  son  of  Fionn 
MacCumhail. 

obc,  adj.  bad,  ill,  wicked,  vile;  comp.  tiiof  itieAf a  ;  50  h-obc, 
adv.  badly. 

obc,  s.  m.  evil,  harm,  damage;  gen.  uibc. 

obbAih  or  uLIaiti,  adj.  prepared,  ready  ;  comp.  ottAitfie. 

obÍAiii,  s.  m.  a  learned  man,  doctor,  chief  professor  of  any  sci- 
ence, ^^«.  oblAiiiAn,//.  olbATTinA,  dat.pl.  ollAmriAib. 
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OllAUti,  s.  m.  a  proper  name.   He  was  the  son  of  •OiA|\mui'o 

and  of  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Laighean,  and 

shared,  with  Grainne's  own  sons,  in  the  distribution 

by  her,  of  their  inheritance  on  Diarmuid's  death, 
on,  contraction  of  the  prep,  ó,  from,  and  &.x\,  the. 
6|v,  s.  m.  gold  ;  gen.  ói-p. 

oJACunrotiigce,  past,  part,  decorated  or  mounted  with  gold. 
o|VOÓ5  s.f.  thumb  ;  gen.  o]\X)ói  ge, //.  of  op-oógA. 
ox^m,  prep.  pron.  upon  me. 
oí\í\CA  or  o|V|\A, /r<?/.  pron.  on  them. 
oxiZXA^,  prep.  pron.  emph.form,  «?/ o|vu,  upon  thee, 
0|\|vuibfe  or  o|\|\Aibfe,  prep.  pron.  etnph.form  of  o|V|VUib  or 

o|\|\Aib,  upon  ye  or  you. 
o]\|\tJinn  or  on]\Ainn,  prep. pron.  on  us,  of  us. 
6x,prep.  over,  above,  upon. 
of,  adv.  since  that,  because  that  ;  of  =s  ó  and  if  generally 

o'f»    as  6^   "oeA-pb    iiom,    since    I  am    persuaded, 

literally,  smce  it  is  certain  or  sure  with  me. 
6x  is  prefixed  to  adjectives  and  to  some  nouns  by  which  they 

become  adverbs,  as  Of  Á|\t),  loudly,  publicly. 
ó\  A  ciotin  pti,  adv.,  moreover,  besides    that,    over    and 

above. 
ó|'  cionn,  comp.  prep,  over,  above,  in  preference  to. 
of  5Ait,  V.  a.  imp.  open  ;  infin.  "o'of  glAt)  and  "©'of  cuilc 
OfgAjA,  s.  m.  proper  name  ;  gen.  Of  jai^a.     Of5A|\  was  the 

son  of  Oisin. 
Ó  foin  Ale,  comp.  adv.  from  that  time  forward, 
péin,  s.  f.  dat.  ;    nom.  -piAr»,  pain,  torment,  punishment ; 

gen.  peine  ;  pi.  piAncA. 
phA-oiMiij,  s.  m.  proper  name,  voc.  case ;  nom.  pA-oixtiij  or 

pA-otVAic,  Patrick. 
pionnfA,  s.  m.  artifice,  skill,  wile,  cunning  ;  gen.    id.  pi 

-Ai-oe;  -peAjA  pionn-pA,  a  fencer. 
■pó^A,  s.f  pi.  of'pó'Z')  a  kiss  ;  gen.  -pói^e. 
poLt,  s.  m.  a  hole,  pit ;  gen.  puiil,  //.  id.. 
p|\ionnfA,  s.  m.  a  prince;  gen.  id.  ;  //.  p|M0iitifAi'6e. 
pfoinn,  5.  f  2,  dinner,  meal;  gen.  -r\e,  pi.  -riA. 
put)Ai|\,  s.  m.  hurt,   harm,   damage  ;     if  pu-OAiix  tiom,  it 

is  a  harm  with  me,  I  am  grieved. 
|AAbAmAi|\ne,  v.  neg.  andinterrog.  form  past  tense  1st  pers. 

pi.   emph.,   we  were. 
jAAbAf,  V.  1st  pers.  sing,  past,  I  was  ;  ni  -pAbAr  Aon  oitce 

|\iAtri,  I  was  not  one  night  ever ;  see  •j\aid. 
1aa6a'6,  v.  n.  cond.  put  for  -pAcf  At),  would  go  ;  imp.  cei-o  ; 

inA  i\ACAX),  upon  whom  it  would  go. 
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^ACf  A-o,  irreg.  v.  n.  fuL  I  will  go  ;  i\Acf  A"0-f  A,  emj>h.  fuU  I 

myself  will  go  ;  imp,  ceix),  go. 
jAACfA'DAOif,  irreg.  v.  n.   cond.  they  would  go. 
yvACfAinn,  irresi.  v.  n.  I  might  go,  1st  pers.  sing,  cond,  of 

ceit),  go  ;  riAc  |\AC]rAinn,  that  I  would  not  go, 
|\Aci:ATnAoix),  1st  pers.  pi.  fut.  we  will  go. 
■pAcpAtriAoii',  irreg.  v.  ,n.  ist pers.  pi.  cond.  we  would  go  ;  ca 

^ACf  AmAoif ,  where  would  we  go  ? 
■pAt),  irreg.  v.  ac.  inf.  of  imp.  AbAi|\,  say  ;  -00  'pA'6  iei,  to  say 

to  her. 
■pA-OAt),  V,  a.  pass.  perf.  was  or  were  delivered  up  or  given. 
j\AX)A|\c,  s.  m.  sight;  gen.  and  pi.  -pA-OAiiAc,  prospect,  view. 
i\Ae,  J.  /.  time,  also  -pe  ;  gen.  id.  and  -pee,  //.  -péce ;  ]\Ae, 

space  of  time  ;  -pip  ah  -pAe  pti,  during  that  space  (of 

time) ;  Agup  niop  freut)  "OiA-pmuiT)  'oo  cup  -oA  T)]\om 

£\\  Att  -pAe  pn,  and  (the  boar)  was  not  able  to  throw 
>iarmuid  during  that  space  of  time  ;  |\Ae,  life,  life- 
time, ]^Ae  tiA  cnuinie  -pti,  during  the  lifetime  of  that 
worm  ;  -pAe,  duration,  ion  Ann  -pAe  i'aojaiL,  an  equal 
duration  (length)  of  life. 

|\Aib,  subj.  mood  of  sub.  v.  was  or  were ;  used  in  asking, 
denying  or  demanding,  the  present  tense  of  which  is 
|niit ;  inÁ  b-fuib  'oo'óúib,  upon  whom  your  wish  is; 
11AC  |\Aib,  that  there  was  not ;  50  -pAib,  until  there 
■was ;  "OÁ  ]\Aib  eACoppA,  which  was  between  them  ; 
itiA  |\Aib  "OiApmum,  in  which  Diarmuid  was ;  nÁ|v 
txAib  mAic  AgA-opA,  that  good  (prosperity)  may  not 
be  at  thee. 

IXAit),  irreg.  v.  a. perf  ij/AbAi^A,  say ;  ip  é  |\o  iXAi-o,  it  is  what 
he  said  ;  this  tense  is  formed  from  ]\Ái'6ini,  I  say  ; 
another  form  of  the  perf.  is  'OUDAipc. 

^Ái'óceA'p,  V.  a.  pres.  pass,  is  or  are  told  or  called ;  imp. 
active ^  AbAi|\  ;  'oeipceA|\  is  also  used  as  the  pres. 
pass. 

^Áinig,  irr.  v.  ac,  or  n.  perf.  arrived,  reached  ;  imp.  ^pij; 
lAAimg,  proceeded  ;  -oo  ivAinig  OpgAjA  A5tif'OiA]\mtii'o 
■pom-pA,   "Osgarand  Diarmuid  proceeded  onwards." 

^An^A-OAjA,  they  reached, /ai/Zi-wx^,  lrdper.pl.  ofx^^^  reach. 

i\AC,  s.  m.  a  prince's  seat,  a  fortress ;  gen.  -pACA,  pi.  id.  and 

)\ACAnA. 

1^ACA,  s.  m.  gen,  ofx^&.t,  good  luck,  prosperity. 

■pe  or  be,  prep,  with,  to,  by,  about ;   -pe  n-A  cofAib,  about 

his  feet ;  |Ae  n-Á]\  g-coip,  by  our  side, 
■pig,     irreg.  v.    a.   and  n.   reach,   attain,   arrive ;  infin.  x>o 

■piAccAin  or  "00  |voccAin,  perf.  -pAnSAp  or  -piAccAf. 
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|\eAccAi^e,  s.  m.  a  steward,  a  rector,  a  lawgiver  ;/Púm  lAeAcc, 
right,  law  ;  gen.  id.  pi.  ^eAccAiiM-oe :  see  note, 

|\eAtfiAiA,  adj.  thick,  stout,  gross ;  com.'f).  -|AeiTh|\e. 

•peioe,  adj.pl.  í7/|\éix),  prepared,  ready;  com-f).  id. 

|\éi|V,  prep,  according  to,  but  generally  used  in  the  fotm  of  the 
camp.  prep,  a  -peijA,  or  "00  -peip,  after,  according  to. 

^em  for  -pe  mo,  with  my. 

í\etinifvÁit)ce,  indec.  perf.  part,  aforesaid,  forecited. 

IMA,  prep.  pron.  with  her,  with  it ;  cug  "OiAjXTntn-o  ti]\cA|v 
ÁctifAc  50  cúL  An  cLoi-oiiri, — gu^v  iéi^  a  h-inncirin 
tviA,  Diarmuid  gave  a  victorious  cast  of  the  hilt  of 
tis  sword, — so  that  lie  dashed  out  her  brains 
with  her. 

IMAtTi,  adv.  ever,  at  any  time  up  to  the  present ;  also  A^MAtri 
or  A  ]MA-m,  which  see. 

•jmah,  s.  m.  a  trace,  a  track,  a  path;  ^maii  fiACAit,  trace  of 
a  tooth. 

Im'j,  s.  m.  a  king ;  gen.  id.  pi.  t\Í5ce. 

pijne,  irreg.  v.  ac.  past  or  perf  indie,  made,  did  make;  imp. 
•oéuti  or  "oéAn  ;  if  Aicni"o  "OAtrif a  5ti|\Ab  é  mAixbAX) 
bA|\  n-Aic-peAC  -oo  fisne,  I  know  that  it  was  he,  who 
accomphshed  (tjo  iMJne)  the  murder  of  your  fathers. 

yipf^^AiT,'  }  *^ey  <^^'  they  made  ;  imt.  -oeAii. 

JMJnif,  irreg.  v.  a.  perf  2nd  per s,  sing,  thou  didst  make,  thou 
didst  do. 

t\Í5ce,  the  pi.  of  txij;,  a  king. 

j\iocc,  s.  in.  plight,  state,  form,  condition  of  pain  or  afflic- 
tion; gen.  iMoccA,^/.  id. 

|\io5A,  indec.  adj.  royal,  kmgly,  princely  ;  comi>.  id. 

•pioj-bivuijne,  s.  f  gen.  of  \^o■^-h^'ú^^^r^^  a  palace,  a  royal 
residence;  from  -pioJA  and h\^m-^yr\. 

^foj-TiALlA,  s.  f,  a  kingly  hail ;  pi.  -AtÍAi'óe  or  -CAttAit)©. 

Xi\om,  prep. pron.  with  me;  modern  form^  iiotn. 

JAiocf A,  emphatic  form  of  xí\otc,  prep,  pron.,  modern  teAC,  with 
thee. 

tMf ,  prep.  pron.  with  him,  to  him ;  with  it,  to  it ;  modem 
form,  leif. 

jMU,  prep.  pron.  with  them,  unto  them  ;  modern  "Leo. 

]A0,  sign  of  the  past  tense ;  -po  tAbAi]\  Aot),  Aodh  spoke; 
in  the  modern  language  "oo  is  used  for  ^o,  but  in  this 
work  no  is  sometimes  used  for  the  perf .  sign,  but  more 
frequently  for  the  fut.  and  cond. :  in  tens.  part.  very. 

X^ohforx^Q  bÁ,  there  was;  -pob  ÁiL  |\ioc  "oub  aitiac,  there 
was  a  desire  with  thee  to  go  out,  i.e,  thou  didst  wish 
to  go  out. 
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Hoc,  a  man's  name. 

|\occAiri,  V.  s.  f.  reaching,  arriving,  coming  to  ;  from  ^occ, 

V.  n.  arrive  at,  come  to,    reach  ;     50    |\occAin    50 

Ci|\   CAi]\n5i|\e,    until    the   arriving   at    or    to   Tir 

Taimgire. 
|\05A,  s.  /.  a.  choice,  selection,  the  best ;  ^en^  lAOEAn  ;  p/. 

■pogriA ;  |\05A  •oeit'be,  choice  form  ;  t^ojA  An  -u]\cai]a, 

active  or  well-selected  aim. 
^\oini,  /^9>.    before;   i^é  co|\c,  cAjaLa  noiiii  An  n^A-OA^A, 

It  IS  the  boar    (that)  happened   tjefore  the  hound, 

i.e.t     happened  to    come  before  the  hound  so  as 

to  meet  him. 
|\oitniDe,  prep.  pron.  before  her ;  -jAOmpA,  before  them. 
jvoitir),  s.  f.  Q.  division,  a  part,  a  share;  ^^«.  f\oinne;  gen 

and  pi.  |\orinA  ;  also  v.  ac.  imp.  andinfin,  to  divide. 

to  share ;  -poinn^reA  x>'\'á.,fut.e?nph.  I  myself  will  divide. 
T^^T»  S^^^'  ^f  rof,  s.f.  and  m.^  which  see. 
^oiiiAT),  prep.  pron.  before  thee ;  adv.  forward. 
JAOiTiAm,  prep.  pron.  before  me  ;  -tAoitfie,  before  him. 
^AompA,  prep.  pron.   before  them;   Aguf  |vo  5'LtiAi]^eAt>A|V 

■potnpA,  and  they  went  forward. 
^Of,  s.  m.    an  isthmus,  a  promontory,  gen.  lAOif  or  imii|^  ;  pL 

id. ;  jAOfoA  foiteAC,  the  headland  of  the  two  Sallows. 

jxuAt),  adi.  red  :  gen.  mas.  |AtiAit),  eAf  ivdaix)  -mic  bhA'OAinr», 

the  Cascade  of  the  red  son  of   Bhadhairn  ;   comp, 

•pUA1T)e. 

fVUACA]A,  gen.  iAUACAi|A,  s.  m.  a  sally,  a  sortie,  a  course,  a 

skirmish;  iauaca|v  eigm,  disaster,  depredation. 
|\ti5,  irreg.  v.  ac.  perf.   of  beijA,  bear,  give  birth  to,   seize, 

catch  hold  of,  overtake  ;   -oo  -pug  An  ceAfbAC  móí\ 

0|A|ACA,  the  great  heat  overtook  them. 
^u^Aif,  2nd  per s.  sing,  perf .  of  preceding,  thou  didst  take. 
fy5'<^r»   ^-^^  P^^^'  •'■"'<?"•>  P^^f'   Í  took;  Ó  tvusAi*   tiom    cii, 

since  1  took  you  with  me. 
|\uibe,  s.  m.  a  hair,  a  bristle;  gen.  id. pi.  -fXtiibeACA. 
SA-ob,  a  woman's  name,  Sabia,  gen.  SAit)D. 
fÁic,    s.  f.  enough,  satiety,   sufficiency  ;  gen.  |^Áice  ;  acá  a 

fÁic  •00  cigeAivriA  Ai^e,  there  is  his  sufficiency  of  a 

chief  with  him ;  Le.^  his  chief  is  capable  of  avenging 

him. 
f  At,  s.  m.,  speech,  speaking. 

fÁtfi,  adj.  pleasant,  still,  calm,  tranquil;  comp,  fÁinie. 
fAtfiAit,  adj.  like,  such  ;  comfi.  •pAifibA. 
f  Alii  COX)  AbcA,  s.  m.  gen.  of  fAtiiccoiAt);  sweet-sleep ;    ^^Am 

mild,  and  co-ooAt),  sleep. 
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fAn,  a  contr,  ^T/Atin-p  An,  in  the. 

fAnncAc,  adj.  rapacious,  eager,  covetous;  comp.  fAnricAi§e. 

f aojaI,  j.  m.  life  ;  gen,  -pAO JAii,  pi.  id.  and  j-AOJAlce. 

f  Aoi|\|^e,  s.  f.  freedom,  liberty ;  gen.  id. 

fAOH,  adj.  free;  comp.  ^A0i|\e. 

|'Á|\-tÁi'oi]A,  adj.  exceeding-strong  or  mighty ;  {see  lÁitDi^). 

fÁf Atfi,  s,  m.  satisfaction,  comfort ;  gen.  f Áf Ait)  and  f Áj'CA. 

f Áfuijce,  past  part,   satiated,  satisfied ;  imp.  f ÁfUié»  í^-  <*• 

satisfy,  satiate,  suffice. 
■pÁcAc,  adj.  satiated,  full ;  comp.  f ÁcAi^e. 
f  é,  pers.  pron.  he,  it ;  card.  num.  adj.  six. 
feADAC,  s.  m.f  a.  hawk;  gen.  -peAbAic, //. /íjT. 
feAcriAt),  V,  a.  injin.^  íj/feACAin,  avoid;  Ag j^eAcriAt), /r^j 

part,   avoiding ;  a^á  f eAcriA-o,  avoiding  him,  being 

on  the    alert ;    An   tiAi]\  nAc  b-feACAit)  TDiAnrntut) 

An     c-ACAc  A5Á    feAcnAT),    when    Diarmuid  per- 
ceived not  the    giant  on  the  alert,   not  avoiding 

him. 
feAcc,  card.  num.  adj.  seven. 

■peAt,  s.  m.  time,  awhile  ;  gen.  ^'eAlA,  pU  id.  and  j^eAluA. 
feAtj,  s.  f.  2i  hunt,  a  chase  ;  gen.  •peiije,  pi.  i'eAÍjA ;  f eAÍg 

-oo  -oetinAni,  to  hunt;  ^An  feALg  tio  •oetinA'm  not  to 

hunt ;  V.  a.  hunt. 
I'eAn-ACAiA,  s.  m.,gen.  í7/-peAn-ACAi'p,  a  grandfather, 
f  eAi\bA,  adj.  pi  of  f  eA|\b,  bitter,  sour,  disagreeable ;  comp 

■péinbe. 
SeAfvbAn  iocLAnnAc,  s.  w.,  the  sour  foreigner ;  ioclAnnAc- 

aDane. 
f eA|\c,  s.  m.  andf.   love,  affection ;  gen.  f ei|\c  and  feijAce, 

pi.  -peAiACA. 
f eAi'A-m,  s.  m.  a  standing :  gen.  f eApjA ;  inÁ  feAi^Ain,  in  his 

standing  (position),  «.<?.,  upright,  erect. 
SeitbfeA]\cAc.   s.   m.   a  man's  name;  feitb,  possession 

1"eA|\cAc,  affectionate, 
rea^e,  s.f.  gen.  of  reAlg. 
féiiTie,    adj.    pi.  or  gen.    fern,    of  ■pémi,     mild ;     comp 

l'éiine. 
■pem-thi-o,  comp.  s.  f  gen.  of  \^iyw-vc\QJi>x>i  old  mead, 
femne,  adj.  older;  comp.  degree  of  \q£>x\,  old;  also  gen,  fem. 
l-eijAjce,  adj.  worn,  consumptive. 
•peoiT),  s.f.  a.  talisman,  a  jewel,  a  precious  thing. 
feol-ciAoinn,  s.  in.  gen.  of  ^^eou-ciAAnn,   a  mast ;  I'eo'L,  a 

sail,  and  c|\Ann,  a  tree, 
féun,  s.  m.  prosperity,   success,  a  magical  source  of  protec 

tion  in  battle,  a  charm  ;  gen.  fem. 
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fjAipeAt),  V.  s.  m,  a  scattering,  dispersion. 

f gAHiiiAA-ó,  V.  s.  m.  a  dispersion,  confusion. 

TSAOit,  V.  a.  imp.  and  per f.,  loose,  disarrange,  untie,  free, 
scatter ;  ia]\  pn  -00  TgAoii  SjACÁn  An  ceAiiSAl, 
thereafter  Sgathan  loosed  the  binding. 

fgAOileAt),  V.  s.  m.  a  separating,  an  untying,  a  scattering ; 
gen.  f^AOilce,  //.  id.  ;  from  the  verb  -pgAoit,  disar- 
range, untie. 

TSAOileA-o,  V.  a.  infin.  to  scatter,  to  spread,  to  enk»rge,  to 
extend;  lonnuf  50  m-bAT)  éijeAn  ah -ponnAci  -oo 
■pgAOileAt),  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  extend  the 
enclosure. 

fjAOilfe,  V.    a.  imper.  emph.  i^/i^jAOib  ;  infin.  fgAdleAt). 

fgA^,  V.  a.  part,  separate ;  |vo  ^5A|^,/ír/  parted,  separated ; 
infin.  •p5A|\A'6  awi/r^A^Aiiiuin  ;  f5A|VA"DAi\,  pcrf.  yd. 
pers.  pi.  they  parted. 

fgÁc,  s.  m.  a  shade,  protection,  shadow;  gen.  T5ÁCA, 
//.  id.  ;  A^A  fgAc,  comp.  prep,  on  account  of  ;^  50 
n-'oeÁ-pi\nAT)  fé  -oiogbAil  •oei]\eoi'L  a|v  f 5ÁC  a  fgéice, 
so  that  he  did  him  little  injury  on  account  of  his 
shield. 

fjACA-D,  V.  s.  m.  lopping,  pruning,  ^en.  fjAice,//,  id. 

SgACÁn,  a  man's  name;  ^».  SgACAin. 

T5^i^>  S^^'  °f  f  5^"^»  ^'  ^"  word,  news,  tidings,  a  story ;  //. 
rgeuU. 

I'geiLe,  s.  grief,  pity. 

j-gein,  s.f.  dat.  iZ-ppAn,  a  knife. 

fgéice,  gen.  of  fSiAc,  s.  f.z.  shield,  a  wing. 

f  geuÍA,  pi.  of  pseui,  s.  m.  tidings ;  p^eubAib,  prep.  case. 

f geuluijeAcc,  s.f.  tidings  ;  gen.  -p^euluijeAccA. 

fpAn,  s.f.  a  knife;  gen.  -pgéine,  dat.  ■pgéin,//.  p^eAriA. 

fgiAC,  s.  f.  dL  shield,  a  wing,  a  cover,  a  protection;  ^en. 
TSeice,  pi.  fgiACA ;  TSiac  ca|\  bo^vj,  a  shield 
across  í7r  over  the  track,  i.e.  a  rere  guard  to  cover  the  re- 
treat of  an  army. 

fgije,  s.f.  jeering,  derision,  mockery,  scoffing;  ^en.id. 

■pginn,  V.  n.  skip,  bound,  spring;  infin.  ■pgiiineA'o. 

■pgo^A,  s.  m.  a  scar,  a  cut,  a  score ;  gen.  rSO'i'P»  /^-  ^'^* 

I'gUAbAib,  s.f.  prep,  case  pi.  i/p^uAb,  brushwood,  a  broom  j 
^^».  fgUAibe,//.  -pgUAbA. 

fguijA,  z/.  «.  cease,  desist ;  infin.  T5ti|A. 

^'guijxeAtJA^,  V.  n.  yd.  pers.  pL,  they  ceased. 

\\y  pers.  pron.  she,  it;  emph.  form,  pre,  she  herself. 

T\t:Of  pers.  pron.  yd.  pers.  pi.  they,  tnem;  emph.  form  \\6>:0' 
I'Ati,  they  themselves. 
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jlAl^,  adv.  backward,  behind  ;  also  westward. 

lib,  pers.pron.  ye  or  you  ;  emph.  form  pbfe,  you  yourselves. 

"■^   J./  a  bound,  a  spring, 
't»  ^  P^»  '^•-/^  peace  ;  ^(?«.  fice,//.  p'ocA. 

Mje,  o^;'.//.  o/pij,  fairy;  gAncA  ^^5^,  fairy  shouts. 

-iti,  a  demon,  indec.  pron.  that;  Atin  pn,  there;  An  CAn 
pn,  then,  at  that  time ;  inA]\  pn,  so,  in  that  manner. 

Mil,  z/.  a.  stretch,  lengthen,  cast;  -po  \\r\,perf.  stretched. 

\y\Vi,  pers.  pron.  pi.  we ;  emph.  form,  ptme,  we  ourselves. 

Wo-OA,  s.  m.  silk ;  gen,  id.  ;  adj.  silken. 

píoi',  adv.  down,  downwards ;  generally  used  vnth  a  verb  of 
motion. 

píoccÁin,  s.  f  peace  ;  gen.  fíoccÁriA. 

S^ow£>,\wr\, prep.  caseofSwr\Ár),  s.  f  the  river  Shannon;  gen» 
-Ainne. 

p'c,  see  fi  j,  peace. 

ficeAc,  adj.  peaceful. 

j'tÁin-C]AeucuAc,  adj.  unscathed;  from  i'LÁn,  safe;  and 
c|\euccAC  wounded. 

•■rlÁince,  s.  f  health,  soundness  ;  gen.  id. 

|'lÁrh|\A  and  ftÁbiAA,  s.  m.  a  chain  ;  gen.  id.  pi.  -]\uit)e  ; 
prep,  case,  -lAAitib. 

fl/Án,  s.  a  challenge,  a  defiance  ;  as  Ajcif  biot)  a  ftÁn  f Á  a 
b-piiL  At»  f-ocAijA,  and  let  it  be  in  defiance  of  all  who 
are  by  thee  (in  thy  presence) ;  adj.  healthy,  sound, 
whole,  complete,  as-oH  m-bAX)  flÁn  a  ceut)  bliA-OAin 
•00,  if  his  hundred  years  were  complete  to  him. 

flÁnui^,  V.  a.  heal,  save,  complete,  make  whole,  attain  the 
age  of;  infn.  flÁnu^At)  ;  -po  fÁf  Agti)'  |;o  -poiAbAiiA 
CiAn  gun  flÁnuij  a  pcce  bliAOAin,  Cian  glew  and 
increased  till  he  completed  his  twenty  years. 

fÍAC,  s.  f.  a.  rod  ;  gen.  -pbuice.í/á:/.  -pLuic,//.  fÍACA. 

fleAccA,  s.  m.  //.descendants,  posterity;  noni.  sing,  fiioóc, 
gen.  -pleAccA. 

ftcA^A,  pi.  of  fleAJ,  J./  a  spear,  a  lance  ;  gen.  fléije. 

fleAf  Alb,  s.  m.  prep,  case  pi.,  nom.  I'biop  a  seat,  a  bench. 

fleAtriAin,  adj.  unruffled,  smooth,  sleek. 

fbéibe  gen.  of  \ÍAe>^,s.  m.  a  mountain  ;  pi.  fiéibce. 

flíje,  J.  /  a  way,  a  road,  a  pass ;  gen.  id.  pi.  ftíg^'  e. 

fliocu,  s.  m.  seed,  offspring,  posterity,  family  ;  gen, 
fleAccA ;  pi.  id. 

flog,  V.  a.  imp.  swallow,  eat,  devour;  infin.  fl/OjAi) ; 
floig^reAt),  cond.  would  swallow. 

fluAg,  s.  m.  a  host,  an  army;  ^^w.fLuAij,//.  fl-tiAijce. 

rluAij,  gen.  of  fluAg. 
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ftuic,  dat.ofx^i^^t  a  rod. 

■pLtJAijce,//.  of  ftuAg. 

fmtíAiti,  V.  a.  and  n.  think,  meditate,  consider ;  ^o  f muAin, 

perf.  he  thought,  considered;  infin.  frntJAineA-o. 
fmiíAineAt),   s.   m.  thought,  mind  ;  gen.  i^muAince, //.  id.; 

A|v  •ptnuAineAt)  -oo,  upon  a    thought   to  liim,  i.e. 

he  having  thought  or  when  he  thought, 
fo,  indecl.  dem.  pron.  this,  this  here ;  adv.  here. 
I'ocAicnie,  comp.   adj.  potable,  pleasant  to  drink :  y5'<7W  fo 

easy,  aw^/cAictrie,  to  consume. 
■pocAfV,  s. '  m.  relief,  an   obhging  deed  ;  gen.  f  0CA1|\,  //.  id. 
|'ociAAit>e,  s.  f.  reinforcements,  an  army,  a  troop  ;  gen.  id.  pi. 

fOC|\A1X)eACA. 

I'dteAc,  s.tn.2,  willow,  sallow;  gen.  foitig, />/.  -poib^e  ; 

a/ji?  l'Aitleóg  ;  gen.  -pAiiteoi^e,//. -pAitléojA. 
f oin,  o  roin,  since ;  o  f oir»  Ate,  from  that  time  to  this. 
foluf-giAn,   adj.  distinct,   audible  ;  frojn  f oltif,  bright ; 

and  gtAn,  clear. 
^or»,  s.   m.  sake,  account ;    Afv  f  on,  for  the  sake  of,    on 

account  of;   aiia  "oo  f on^A,  for  thy  own  sake,  empk. 

form  of  \ow. 
"poriA,  adj.  happy,  prosperous  ;  comp.  id. 
■pontiAc,  s.  m.  a  wall,  a  castle,  a  fortress. 
fonriAij,  s.  w,  gen.  íj/'-ponnAc  ;  a|v  bÁ]A]\  Ar»  r-foiinAi§,  on 

the  top  of  the  fort. 
l'O'6-ó'LcA,  adj.  luscious ;  from  I'ot),  easy,  and  óLca,  drinks. 
|^]Aé,  s.  f.  the  dowry  of  a  wife;  gen.  id.pl.  ■pp^veA'CAnA. 
Yf.oin,  dat.  of  w^ov^,  s.f  a  nose;  gen.  -piioine,  pi.  f]\ónA. 
1f)\ocAi5,  adj.  fern.  dat.  of  f  nocAC,  streamy, 
fpuc,  s.  m.  a  stream,  a  rivulet ;  gen.  f^AocA,  //.  id. 
fcuAi6-tei5  A  •6]\omA,  his  mailed-clad  back ;  i^cuAro-teijAJ 

A  juAt/Ann,  his  mailed-clad  shoulder. 
fUAioce,  adj.   weary,  weak,  pale;  fUAitce  inA|vb,  deadly 

pale. 
•piAimneAf,  s,  m.  happiness,  comfort,  peace;  ^». -ncAfA, 

and  -nif . 
fUAti,  s.  m.  slumber,  rest  ;  gen.  fUAin, 
pjAicnit»,  s.  a  string,  a  loop. 
fUAf,  adv.  up,  upwards,  above  ;  ttsed  with  a  verb  of  motion^ 

as  -©'fetic  i^é  fUAf,  he  gazed  upwards. 
fu-o,  adv.  yon,  yonder,  that ;  aj  \\xo  bu|\  5-ctiit),  there  is 

your  portion  ;  imu  f út),  with  them  there  or  yonder : 

Ann  ■pj-o  An  ceA$,  there  is  the  house,  that  is  the 

house  yonder :  dem.   pron.  these,  those,  them,  that ; 

lA-o  -po,  these  ;  iAt>  pjt»,  those. 
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pBe,  s.  m.  a  seat,  a  mansion ;  gen,  id.  itiA  fui-oe,  in  his  sit 

ting  (position). 
pii'ó,   V.   n.    imp.    sit ;   settle   (as  of  persons  moving  from 
place  to  place);  infiit.  •oofnii'5e,'oo  fuit)eAf. /^r/C  1st 

pers.  sing.  I  sat  down  ;  -oo  ■pt)i5eA'OA|\,  pref.  ^rd pers. 

pi.  they  sat;  "oo  fniigit),  pres.  tense   "i^rd pers.pl.  they 

sit ;  iiiA|v  fuix)  pAt>,  in  which  they  settled. 
I^L,  adv.  before. 

fál,  s.  f.  gen.  pi.  of  yvi<l,  an  eye. 
c'  is  very  often  used  for  poss.  pron.  t)0,  thy,  before  a  vowel^  as 

c'  ACAi|<f  A/t?r  t)'  ACAiiAj^A,  thine  own  lather. 
CÁ  or  ACÁ,   sub.  V.  pres.  tense,  am,  art,  is,  are;  in  fin.  t>o 

beic,  imi>.  bi,  constied.  pres.  hwMn, perf.  bi-ocAf,  fut. 

beiteAt),  cond.  beroinn. 
CAbAi]A,  irreg.'v.   a.  imA  give,  bestow,  confer,   grant;  pres. 

tense%Q:\'^'\vn, perf  cu^Af,  inún.  x>o  CAbAi|\c;  also  imi>. 

bei|\ ;  jvo  bÁ  An  fleAt)  "oA  CAbAijvc  AtriAc,  the  feast 

was  being  given  out,  literally,  to  its  giving  out. 
CAbfVAit),  V.  a. pres.  of  UAbAi|\,  give. 
CAgAiACA,  s.  m.  gen.   of  uaj^aa  or  ca^iaa'd  a  disputation, 

pleading,  argument. 
cÁiiTineub,  s.  m.  slumber,  faint,  trance,  ecstasy;  gen.  cAim- 

néit,//.  id. 
cÁini5  <7r  cÁinic,  irreg.  v.  n. perf.  2,rd pers.  sing,  came;  imp. 

CA|\  or  U15. 
CAi|vbe,  s.  f.   fruit,  profit,   advantage,   gain  ;  gen.  id.y  pi. 

UAi-jAoeA-OA  ;    ni  -óeÁ-pnA  pn  UAijAbe  to,  that  did  not 

make  profit  for  him,  i.e.  profited  him  nothing. 
CA1|V5,  V.  a.  oiFer,  proffer,  bid ;  infin.  CAijAgpn ;  CAi^A^eAf, 

perf.  I  offered. 
CAijA^pn,   s.  f.  an  offer,  a  proposal ;    gen.  CAi|\5;fioniiA, 

pi.  id. 
CAiiAife,  adj.pl.  i?/cAi|\if,  loyal,  trusty;  conip.  id. 
CAif^e,  s.f2.  treasure,  a  store  ;  gen.  id.  ;  a  c-piiAibl,  CAi^'^e, 

its  safe- keeping  scabbard. 
CAtAiri,  s.  m.  or  f   earth,  soil,  gi-ound,  land,  country;  gen, 

CAbriiAn. 
CAti,  s.  m.  time  ;  used  adverbially,  as  An  UAn,  when  ;  An  CAn 

-pn,  then;  An  CAn  fo,  now. 
CAob,  J./  a  side;  gen.  cAOibe, //.  CAobA ;  "oo  CAob  Ajuf 

•con  CAob  01  ie,  upon  (one)  side  and  upon  the  other ; 

A  -o-CAob,  comp.  prep,  concerning,  with  respect  to, 

with  regard  to. 
CAOi^eAc,  s.   in.  a  chieftain,   a  general ;  gen.   CAoipg,  pi, 

CAOipje;  nAonbA|\  CAOij'eAc,  nine  chieftains. 
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CApAi'ó,  adj.  quick,  active ;  comp.  CApAi'oe ;  50  CApAit), 
quickly. 

CA|\  <7A*  C15,  irreg.  v.  n.  come;  ca^a  AtiuAf  Af  Ati  tn-bi"Le, 
come  down  out  of  the  tree ;  perf.  cÁtigAf,  fut.  cioc- 
■pAt),  cond.  rioc):Ainn,  m;i«.  a  ceAcc. 

CA]\,  /r^.  over,  above,  across,  beyond  ;  ca^a  i:1iiAnnAib 
ei|\iotiti,  over  the  Fenians  of  Ireland  ;  CAj\f  bejore  a 
vowel,  as  CA|\f  An  Ac,  across  the  ford. 

CA|A  ceAnn,  adv.  moreover ;  conj.  though,  although  ;  comp. 
prep,  notwithstanding,  despite. 

CA|\éif,  comp.  prep,  after  ;  governs  the  genitive  ;  ca]\  a  li-Aif, 
after  her;  ca]\  a  h-aij',  after  them. 

CÁ|\l,A,  def.  verb,  it  happened,  chanced,  fell  out,  came  to 
pass,  befell;  w\  cÁtxtA-OAjA  ha  geA^A  pn  -oo  beic  a]\ 
Aon  'o«iiie  "oon  trheinn  acc  o|\m  ^q\x\  ath  AonA]>, 
these  bonds  happened  not  to  be  upon  any  one  of  the 
Fenians  but  upon  myself  alone  ;  -oA  "o-cAjAbA  •oAtti, 
which  happened  to  me ;  used  in  the  Ird  pers.  sing, 
and  pi.  of  per/,  indie,  and  suhj. 

CAlA]\Ain5,  V.  a.  imp.  draw,  pluck ;  infin.  id.,  CAiAjAAinjeA- 
■OAjA,  2^d  pers.  pi.  per/,  they  drew  ;  t\o  CAt^t^Aing 
3t\Áintie  póccAin  eAconjAA,  Grainne  drew  peace  or 
effected  peace  between  them. 

cÁ|\f  A, /r<?/>.  pron.  over  them. 

ceAé,  s.  m.  a  house ;  gen.  cige,  pi.  cijce ;  c|\e  thti'LlAc  ah 
dje,  through  the  top  of  the  house. 

ceACC,  V.  s.  m.  approach,  coming,  arrival ;  gen.  ceAccA ; 
Ó  ceAcc  guf  An  m-bibe  tóib,  from  their  coming  to 
the  tree,  literally,  from  the  coming  to  them  to  the 
tree;  a]\  "o-ceAcc  50  mublAc  An  cntnc  "oi,  upon 
the  arrival  to  the  top  of  the  hill  to  it  (referring  to 
tnuc^,  i.e.  it  having,  or  when  it  arrived  at  the  top 
of  the  hill;  xto  ccacc,  inf.  of  CA-p  or  C15,  irreg.  v.  n, 
come  ;  Ag  ceAcc,  pres.  part,  coming. 

ceAÓCA,  s,  m.  a  messenger,  a  courier,  an  ambassador,  dele- 
gate, used  for  ceACCAi]\e ;  gen.  and  pi,  id,  ;  also  the 
pi.  of  ceó.cu. 

ceA§,  s.  m.  a  house. 

ceA5A|'5,  s.  m.  teaching,  instruction ;  gen.  ceAjAif 5. 

ceAjLAC,  s.  m.  a  household,  a  family ;  gen.  ceAJÍAij,//.  -Aije. 

UeAtTiAi)\,  s.  f.  Tara  ;  gen.  CeAiTi|\A6,  dat.  CeAifi^Aij  ; 
UeAniAi]\  itiAC|\A,  the  place  called  Beal  atha  na 
Teamrach,  in  the  parish  of  Dysart,  near  Castle  Island, 
in  the  county  of  Kerry,  seems  to  point  out  the  con- 
tiguity of  this  place. 
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ceAn-OAtA,  s.  m.  pi.  of  ceAiroAl,  a  fire-brand. 

ceAnriA,  adj,  pi.  <?/ ceAiiti,  strong,  bold,  powerful;  cofnp. 

ceinne. 
ceAtincA.  s.  securities,  bonds,  engagements. 
CCA]',  s.  VI.  heat,  warmth  ;  gen.  ueAf a  ;  ccAf  riA  ceinneAX), 

the  heat  of  the  fire. 
reA^pbAc,  s.  m.  heat,  sultriness  ;  gen.  ueAfbAij. 
x:(i\x>,irreg.v.  n.imp.   go;  infin.   At)ub;  cei-oiu,    znd  pers» 

pi.  imp.  do  ye  go. 
ceibg,  V.  a.  cast,  throw,  fling;  |\o  ceibj  ^^e,  perf,  he  cast; 

injin.  -oo  ceit^cAti  or  -oo  ceibjmc. 
ceitie,  s.  /.  a  fire  ;  £en.  ceineAt),  pi.  ceince. 
ceineAt),  ^en.  o/ue^r^e,  fire. 

ceni^eoniAt),  v.  n.  would  go ;  a  cond./brm  of  the  verb  céi-í),  gOj 
ceic,  V,  n.  imp.  flee,  escape  ;  infin.  cei-oeAX)  and  ceiceAUi ; 

■po  ceiceA-oAiA  tube,  perf.  ^rd pers.  pi.  they  all  fled. 
ceo|\A,  s.  m.  and  f.  a   border,  a  boundary ;  gen.  ceojAAnn, 

pi.  ueojAAnriA. 
d,  s.  principally  used  wiih  the  prep.  ai|\,  in  the  sense  of  about, 

to,  as  A|\  CÍ  "oo  beic,  about  to  be ;  aia  ci  a  ■riiA-pbcA, 

about  to  kill  him,  literally,  on  the  design  or  intention 

of  his  killing. 
ClAJAit),  pres.  tense  ^rdpers.  pi.  they  go,  ofirreg.  v.  n.  celt) ; 

properly    ceitJit)  or  celt) ;  a  g-ceAun   Jaca  'rocAii\ 

uiA^Ait),  they  lead  to  (a  g-ceAnn)  every  advantage. 
CI  5,  V.  n  ,  see  uaia. 
cigeAt),  co7id.  ofz'i'^,  might  come. 
CI  jeA]\riA,  s.  m.  a  lord,  proprietor,  chief  ruler ;  gen.  id.,  pi 

■Aise,  gen.pl.  ci5eA|\riA'6. 
cirnciobb,  s.  circuit,  compass,  ambit;  a  'o-citnciobb  X)1iiaiv 

mti'OA,  around  Diarmuid  ;  comp.  prep,  about,  around; 

cimcioLb  An  cAO|vcAirin,    about  the  quicken  tree  ; 

iriA  cimciobt,  around  her  orii]  inÁ  cifnciobb,  around 

him  or  it ;  At»  atncioLb,  about  thee  ;  iua  cimciott 

■péin,  about  himself. 
cinneA-ptiAc,  adj.  stout,   strong ;  pi.  cinueApiACA  ;    comp. 

cinneA-puAije. 
cinci'oe,  adj.  fiery. 
Ciob^AÁ,   thou  wouldst    give;     2nd.  pers.  sing.  cond.  from 

CAbAi-p,  give ;   béA]Af  Á,    the  2nd.  pers.  sing.  cond.  as 

formed  from  bei|\. 
ciobpAt),   cond.   would  give  ;  another  form  is  \iée>.\s.'^e>.'b  ;  the 

first  is  formed  from  CAbAi]\,   the  second  from  beip  ; 

TiAc  xi-ciobnAt)  -pe  that  he  would  not  give  ;  50  "O-ciob- 

■pAinn,  that  I  would  give. 
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cio-otACA-o,  V.  a.  infin.  of  cío-oLac,  bestow,  present. 
cio-olAiceA-o,  %.  s.  m.  a  gift;  gen.  do'oLAicce, //.íí/. 
cioniAin,  Í/.  rt.    bequeath,    bestow;    infin.    id.   -po  cioniAin 

ptrf.  bestowed. 
ciomim^At),  s.   m.  a  collection,  a  congregation  ;  gen.  ciom- 

cionóL,  s.  m.  a  gathering;  gen.  cionóib^Wí/aonóbcA,  pi.  id. 
ci|\,  s.  f.  ^  country,  a  land,  a  nation  ;  gen.  ci|\e,  pi.  cío]\ca  ; 

niAC  cifxe,  a  wolf,  son   of   the   (wild)  country ;    Ui|\ 

CAi|\np|\e,  the  Land  of  Promise. 
ciubAjA,    1    will  give ;   \st.  pers.  sing.  fut.  of  CAbAii\,  give ; 

béAt^pA-o,  fit.  from  béi|v,  I  will  give ;  ni  citjbA|\,  I 

will  not  give. 
ctÁicmni,  s.  f.  weakening     venom  or  benumbing  poison ; 

from  cÍÁic,  (ídj.  weak,  languid,  and  rwvn,  poison. 
ciÁcuij,   V.  a.    reduce,  weaken;  ]ao    ciÁcuig,  reduced  or 

weakened  in  strength. 
cobAiA,   s.  m.    a  well;    gen.    cobAi)\,    //.    id.    and  coib- 

]\eACA. 

cpcAib,   V.   a.    dig,  scoop,  root ;  -po  cocaiI  r&  perf  he  dug. 

cog,  V.  a.  raise,  lift-up,  build  ;  injin.  có^bÁi i,  uógbA]",  pres. 
hist,  raises  ;  ■oo  có^bArJAiA  An  i:liiAnn  JAija  -mop  f An 
g-cUncce  pn  ;  the  Fenii  raised  a  great  shout  at  that 
game ;  có^Aib,  perf  raised  ;  cógAib  f  e  iÁn  a  ■6Á  bAf 
toif  -00«  tiiv^e,  he  brought  with  him  {i.e.  carried 
away)  the   full  of  his  palms  of  the  water. 

coicim,  s.  guise,  plight ;  •pÁn  uoicim  fin,  under  that  guise. 

coigcf e,  s.  emph.  of  coi  j,  fondness. 

coipcim,  s.  heaviness,  stupor  ;  -po  cuic  fe  a  coi|\cim  puAin, 
he  fell  into  a  stupor  (of  slumber). 

coif 5,  s.  f.  expedition,  work,  cause. 

conn,  s.  f.  z  wave;  gen.  cuinne,  dat.  cuinn,//.  conriA. 

cofXAX),  s,  m.  fruit,  figiirativclv  virtue;  -00  copAt)  mo  -jaaca, 
by  virtue  of  my  prowess ;  gen.  copAit) ;  //.  coipce. 

cope,  s.  m.  a  boar;  gen.  cuipc,//.  id. 

copiAAC,  adj.  pregnant,  fruitful. 

coijApceAf,  s.f  conception,  pregnancy,  fruit;  gen.'\b.. 

cpA,  adv.  to  wit,  videlicet,  likewise,  also. 

cpÁc,  s.  m.  time ;  gen.  cpÁCA  ;  generally  used  adverbially,  as 
An  cpÁcpn,  then. 

cpÁcnónA,  s.  m.  evening;  ^^w.  id.  pi.  cpAconAi-oe ;  mm 
C|\ÁcnónA,  at  eventime. 

z^^h,  prep,  through,  by,  at ;  cpe  n-A  cojAp,  through  his  body ; 
it  becomes  CjAOf ,  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel^ 
as  cpéf  An  iijAbAbnAX)  n»,  through  that  speech. 
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c\^eAyy  num.  adj.  three ;  ah  c^eAf  uai^,  the  third  time ;  ah 

C]\eAf  CAO];,  the  third  berry ;  An  c|\eAf  f-eAcc,  the 

third  occasion, 
Cf éij,  V.  a.  abandon,  desert,  forsake ;  infin  C|\éi5eAti. 
ciAéiniriiXeAt),  s.  m.  a  mighty  champion  or  soldier. 
Ci\eif  e,  adj.  irrcg.  comp.   degree  of  'Lái'OIIA,  strong  j  comp, 

also  tÁio|\e. 
ci\etiti,  adj.  mighty,  strong,  brave,  powerful;  comp.  C|véir>e. 
c-petintAoc,  s.  m.  a  brave  hero  ;  gen.  -Iaoic. 
cjm',  adj.   three ;  c-|m  cao]\a  -oiob,   three  berries  of  them ; 

C|m'  CAi]\r)  "oiob,  three  cairns  of  them. 
C]MA|A,   s.  three  persons  or  things;    adj.  three,  as  c^iAt\ 

eAclAc,  three  attendants. 
ciMAC,  s.  m.  a  lord,  a  chief. 
CjMc,  adj.  quick,  nimble,  dexterous;  comp.  C|\ice. 
c-f\iocA,/r^/.  pron.  under  them,  through  them. 
C|\iticA  ceuT),  s.  acantred  ;  gen.  id.pl.  C|Mt)CAT6e  ceut). 
C]\OTn,     adj.     heavy,     weighty,     grave,     serious;     comp» 

C]\tJime. 
C|\otn,  s.  m.  and  f.z  charge,  a  burden,  blame,  rebuke  j  gen. 

c]Auim  andzx^^^me  ;  nf  mAfx  c-pom  a  ■oei^itnre  pt), 

it  is  not  as   a   rebuke  I   say  that ;  5 An  -oo  Deic  A5 

•oeunAif»  c]Atiim  ai^a,  not  to  be  rebuking  him  (making 

rebuke  on  him. 
C|\oni-coi]\ceAf  s.j.  heavy  pregnancy. 
c|\oni-5ÁiACA,  s.  m.  loud  shouts;  from  c|\om,  adj.  heavy,  and 

5Á|\CA,  a  shout. 
cjAom-Loifjne,  s.  heavy  vibrations. 
C|\tiA5,  inter jec.  woe,  alas  ! 

c-puAiLt,  s.f.  a  sheath,  a  scabbard ;  gen.  -le,  -LeAéA. 
c-puim,  see  C]\om,  s.  m.  a  charge, 
cftiime,  s.  f  gen.  i?/"c|\om. 
c«,  pers. pron.  2nd.  pers.  thou;  cu  fem,  thou  thyself:  c<3, 

arr.  (TííJ^,  and  form  of  nom.  used  with  pass,  verbs  and 

with  the  assertive  verb  if. 
cviAit'ceA]\c,  s.  m.  the  north  ;  gen.  -cei|\c. 
cuAiAAfOAl/,  s.  m.  wages,  hire  ;  gen.  -aiL,  pi.  id. 
cuAivti-pjAbAil/,  s.f.z.  report,  a  rumour;  gen.  cuAjAtJfJAb'LA. 
ctiACA,  s.  m.  gen.  of  cuaú,  a  tribe,  a  people, 
ctij,  irreg.  v.  a.  perf.  gave  ;  imp.  CAbAi|\  or  bei|\. 
ctiig,    2/.    «.  ««i/  n.  know,  understand,  think ;    injin.   a 

cuijpn. 
ctn^nn,  ew/iw,  v.  a.  and  n.  of  zm-^. 
ctntte  or  ctiilteAt).    s.  m.  more,  addition,   remnant,    a 

tilly. 
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cuittiotfj,  V.  s,  merit,  earning,  desert ;  inf.  to  deserve. 
Ctiiitif,    2nd.  pers.   sing.  perf.  you  have   deserved ;  imp: 

ctiitl,   deserve,  earn,  merit ;  -po  cmtieAf-fA,  I  have 

deserved ;  tiio|v  cuittiff e,  you  have  not  deserved. 
cuinn,  J./,  dat.  ofzown,  a  wave. 
cui|\inn,  s.  m.  gen,  of  ctii]\eAnti,  a  spark  of  fire,  a  flash  of 

lightning. 
cúi)\"Lin5,  V.  n.  descend^  come  down  j  infin.  id.  Ag  cúi|\'Lin5, 

pres.  part,  descending. 
ctn^Af  eAc,  adj.  tired,  weary,  mournful,  woful. 
c«i|\feAtriAit,   adj.  mournful,   woful,  sorrowful ;  úí/jí?  tired, 

same  as  ctii]\]'eAc. 
cúif,  s.  f  dat.  of  cúf ,  a  beginning ;  gen.  cúif e ;   ó  cúif  50 

•oeiixeAt),  from  beginning  to  end. 
CU1C,  V.  n.  fall;  infin.  cuicrni,  ctucix),  pres,  tense,  ^rd.pers. 

pi.  they  fall;  cuicireAt),  cond.  would  fall ;  aj  rtucim, 

pres.  part,  tailing ;  Annpn  An  tiAi|v  -©'Aifvij  An  cntini  Ati 

ceAc  A5  ctiicim  tii|\^e,  thenwhen  the  worm  perceived 

the  house  falling  upon  it. 
CtHCireAf ,  fut.  hist,  shall  fall, 
cuicim,  V.  s,  f.  2,  fall,  a  falling  j  gen.  cuicmie,  a|\  •o-ctiicitn, 

upon  the  fall. 
cuLoA,  s.  f.  gen.  and  pi.  of  cuLac,  a  hill,  a  hillock,  knoll,  a 

mound;    •o'lonni'Aijit)  riA  ciiicA,  to  the  hillock;  An 

b-fAgbAit  riA  cuLcA  '6Í,  upon  the  leaving  of  the  tulach 

to  it,  i.e.  when  it  was  leaving  the  tulach. 
cu^vtif  a»i/cu|AAf,  s.  m.  a  journey,  voyage,  pilgrimage;  gen. 

and  pi.  cu]Auip 
«AéCATV,  s.  m.  the  top,  summit,  upper  part  of  anything ;  gen. 

«ACCA1|\,  //.  id. 
«Aibfe,  prep.  pron.  emph.form  i?/tiAib,  from  ye. 
«Alt),  prep,  pron,  from  him. 
«AigneAf,  s.m.  secrecy,  privacy;  gen.  UAijnii'. 
«Aim,  s.  f.  a.  grave,  cave,  den,  cavern,  grotto ;  gen.  tiAiifie 

flrWi/UAiriA,//.  HAITI  A. 

MAAm,  prep.  pron.  from  me. 

MÁ.^rt1^e,  prep.  pron.  from  us. 

tJAi|A,  s.f.  time,  hour ;  gen.  ViA\\^e, 

tiAifie,   s.  m.  gen.  and  pi.  of  «Af aI,  nobility,  nobleman, 

gentleman ;  x)o  néi|\  a  n-UAifle,  according  to  their 

nobility. 
«Alii A,  5.  m.  gen.  of  uAitn,  a  grave,  cave,  den,  a  cavern ;  gen. 

also  UAiirie. 
«AtTiAn,  s.  f  dread,  awe,  dismay ;  gen.  UAtriAin. 
«Aic,/r<?/.  pron.  from  thee;  UAiCféin,  from  thyself. 
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«AtAÓ,  s.  m.  a  burden,  load,  heavy  charge,  obligation. 

tJA^At,  adj.  noble,  high-born ;  comp,  ttAifle ;  s. 

yMiZJ^i  prep.  pron.  from  them. 

tiAcbÁf,  s.  m,  horror,  terror ;  gen,  UAcbÁif. 

«AcbÁf AC,  adj.  horrible,  terrible  ;  comp.  «AcbÁf Aije. 

út),  indef.  demons,  pron.  that,  there,  yonder. 

tíí  gen.  sing,  and  pi.  of  O  or  Ua,  a  descendant  of  a  tribe;  a 

•mic  tii  ■Ouibne,  O  son  of  O'Duibhne. 
tutn,  prep. pron.  around  him  or  it,  upon  him  or  it. 
úi|\,  s.  m.  gen.  of  ú]a,  mould,  earth. 
áilAJéig,   s.  f.  dat.  ít/"  úitvgéAj,  a  high  branch,  or  bough ; 

gen.  Ú1t^5é15e. 
úi|Mfieipii  j,   s,  m.  gen,  of  úi|\-meipeAc,  great  or  exceeding 

courage }  y9'i?z»  úin,  great,  ««i/meipieAC,  courage. 
tii|\]\e,  prep,  pron,  upon  her,  upon  it. 
«ií\í\e|'e,  prep,  pron,  emph.  form  (?/"  tii|\t\e. 
mr^e,  s.  m.  water  ;  gen,  id. 
tJite,  indef.  adj.  all ;  50  11-11110,  all,  entirely. 
tj'Lc-f'A'OA,  comf),  adj.  long-bearded. 
tlil/AiT),  s.  m.  Ulster ;  gen.  tlLbAt). 
ubbAiri,  adj.  prepared,  ready ;  comp.  ubtAiihe. 
"Ul/tcAc,  adj.  belonging  to  Ulster,  Ultonian. 
ú|A  an  intens.  prefix.^  written  Ú1|\,  before  words  whose  first 

vowel  is  slender. 
U|;cAtA,   s.  m.  a  cast,  a  throw,  a  shot,  a  fling ;  gen.  «]\CAii\  ; 

also  t)|\cti|\,  gen.  -tiiiA. 
otAbAbiXAt»,  V.  s.  speeching,  speech. 
uivtAnriAib,  s,  daf.pl.  of  v\(l>ekr\n,  a  stafF;  gen,  Í4|\tAlilti,  //. 

id.f  a'plAtin  -pbeAJA,  the  staff  of  a  spear. 
ó^*Liii"6e,  s.  a  skirmish,  a  conflict,  a  blow. 
«i'Ai'oe,  adj.  comp.  degree  of  pi|\tif  or  llt^«^»  easy. 
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EEPORT  FOR  1880. 

The  following  Eeport  was  read  by  the  Secretary 
of  Council,  and  adopted  at  tlie  meeting  held  on 
Tuesday,  1st  March,  1881. 

The  Council  beg  to  submit  their  Report  for  the 
year  1880-1881,  and  have  much  pleasure  in  being 
able  to  state  that  the  ir  ovement  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Irish  language  continues  to  advance 
steadily.  In  reporting  progress,  during  the  past 
year,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark  that  many 
things  have  occurred  calculated  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  Irish  people  from  the  cultivation  of 
their  language.  The  public  interest  has  been 
much  engaged  with  matters  of  great  national  and 
pressing  importance.  Indeed,  so  great  have  been 
the  issues,  and  so  absorbing  the  questions  agi- 
tating the  Irish  people,  that  the  time  for  carrying 
on  such  a  movement  may  appear  somewhat  in- 
opportune. However,  be  that  as  it  may,  the 
Council  are  glad  to  state  that  the  progress  made 
during  their  term  of  office  can  compare  favourably 
with  the  previous  years,  the  number  of  communi- 
cations received  by  the  Society  being  considerably 
in  excess  of  that  for  the  year  1879. 

The  Council  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  the  Irish  language  has  been  placed  on  the 
programme  of  the  new  Boyal  University  of  Ire- 


land,  and  herewith  append  the  memorial  sent  by 
them  to  the  senate  of  that  body,  with  their  reply. 
The  Society  had  already,  by  its  labours,  secured 
for  the  language  a  position  on  the  programme  of 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  and 
also  on  that  of  the  Commissioners  of  Intermediate 
Education,  and  it  is  therefore  a  matter  of  congra- 
tulation that,  owing  to  the  action  of  this  Society, 
the  Irish  language  now  holds  a  prominent  place 
on  the  curricula  of  the  three  great  systems  of 
State  Education  in  this  country,  namely,  Primary, 
Intermediate,  and  University.  And  when  the 
drawbacks  which  impede  the  teaching  of  Irish  in 
the  Primary  Schools  shall  have  been  removed, 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  these  schools 
will  be  the  great  means  of  preserving  the  language 
in  the  future,  as  they  are  deemed  to  have  been 
the  principal  cause  of  its  decline  and  decay  in  the 
past. 

The  Council,  having  learned  that  the  quarterly 
fee  of  two  shillings  exacted  by  the  Board  of 
National  Education  from  pupils  studying  Irish 
had  the  effect  of  preventing  large  numbers  of 
students  from  availing  themselves  of  the  conces- 
sions lately  granted  by  the  Board,  forwarded  to 
that  body  a  numerously  signed  memorial  on  the 
subject.  Amongst  the  signatories  were  a  large 
number  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  bishops.  A 
letter,  in  answer  to  this  memorial,  was  received 
from  the  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners,  stating 
that  they  were  precluded  by  express  regulations 
of  the  Treasury  in  reference  to  special  extra 
branches  from  acceding  to  the  Society's  request. 

The  unfavourable  tenor  of  this  reply,  and  the 
receipt  of  a  large  number  of  letters  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  especially  from  clergymen  and 
echoolmasters,  complaining  of  the  regulations  con- 
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cerning  the  teaching  of  Irish  in  the  National 
Schools,  made  it  necessary  to  draw  up  and  forward 
to  all  the  Irish  Members  of  Parliament  a  circular, 
requesting  them  to  use  their  influence  with  the 
Government  to  have  the  two  shilling  fee  abolished, 
and  to  permit  children  of  the  second  class  and 
upwards  to  be  examined  for  results'  fees  in 
Irish. 

Mr.  T.  Sexton,  M.P.,  one  of  the  members  of 
our  Council,  who  brought  the  subject  before  the 
House  of  Commons  last  August,  wrote  as  follows : — 
"  The  Council,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  interested 
to  learn  that  yesterday  I  had  a  conference  of  con- 
siderable length  with  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land on  the  subject  of  the  extra  fee  imposed  by 
the  Treasury  regulation  on  the  teaching  of  the 
Irish  language  in  the  Irish  National  Schools.  I 
submitted  to  Mr.  Forster  the  outlines  of  the  case 
upon  which  I  ask  that  the  restrictive  regulation 
shall  be  cancelled.  He  declared  that  he  could  not 
give  any  pledge  at  the  present  moment,  or  until 
he  could  find  time  to  examine  all  the  bearings  of 
the  subject;  but  my  firm  impression  is  that  he 
will  consider  it  in  a  quite  unprejudiced  manner, 
and  that  he  will  decide  upon  it  according  to  what 
may  appear  to  him  to  be  the  public  interest. 
Thus  the  Council  may  be  assured  that  the  ques- 
tion of  extra  fee  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  equitably 
settled." 

Thus  stands  the  question  at  the  present  time 
It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Forster  may  soon 
be  able  to  find  time  to  examine  the  matter.  The 
Council  will  watch  the  action  of  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary with  the  deepest  interest  and  anxiety.  They 
are  very  hopeful  that  the  result  of  the  Chief 
Secretary's  attention  to  the  matter,  having  regard 
to  Irish  public  opinion  and  the  importance  and 
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consideration  justly  due  to  a  language  still  spoken 
in  this  country  by  about  one  million  of  people, 
will  be  to  abolish,  the  vexatious  disabilities  which 
are  imposed  on  the  teaching  of  Irish,  and  thereby 
secure  perfect  freedom  for  teaching  it  in  the  Irish 
National  Schools. 

Of  all  the  drawbacks  to  the  study  of  the  Irish 
language,  and  they  are  many,  the  Council  believe 
this  to  be  the  greatest,  and  they  are  confirmed  in 
their  belief  from  the  correspondence  they  have 
received,  and  the  strong  expression  of  opinion 
conveyed  therein,  as  also  from  the  fact  that  the 
Irish  Teachers'  Associations  have  more  than  once 
at  their  local  meetings  and  their  Annual  Congress 
in  Dublin  unanimously  passed  resolutions  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  these  restrictions. 

The  Council  will,  therefore,  aided  by  intelligent 
public  opinion,  strenuously  endeavour  to  effect 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  deeming  it  of 
paramount  importance  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Irish  language. 

With  the  exception  of  the  restrictions  connected 
with  the  study  and  teaching  of  Irish  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  National  Board,  the  movement  for 
the  study  of  the  language  has  satisfactorily  pro- 
gressed. 

The  Council  received,  from  time  to  time,  in- 
teresting accounts  of  the  formation  of  classes  and 
associations  at  home  and  abroad.  In  America  the 
study  of  the  Irish  language  is  being  pursued  with, 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  success.  We  learn 
from  the  reports  of  the  Irish  classes  and  associa- 
tions that  American,  German,  and  Hebrew  young 
men  sit  side  by  side  with  Irish  youths  learning 
the  Irish  language  for  the  sake  of  its  literary  ad- 
vantages. Irish-American  newspapers  devote 
their  columns  to  the  publishing  of  Irish  literature 
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in  the  Irish  character,  and  the  New  York  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language  has 
recently  brought  out  a  new  and  handsome  cheap 
edition  of  Dr.  MacHale's  translation  of  "  Moore's 
Melodies." 

In  Germany  the  number  of  students  taking  an 
interest  in  Irish  is  fast  increasing.  Dr.  Ernst 
Windisch,  of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  some 
short  time  ago  brought  out  an  Irish  Grammar  for 
German  students,  and  has  followed  it  up  with  a 
publication  consisting  of  Irish  texts  for  advanced 
students. 

Dr.  Zimmer,  who  presided  at  some  of  the 
Council  meetings  of  the  Society  last  summer,  and 
was  engaged  in  publishing  some  interesting  Irish 
glosses,  still  continues  his  Irish  class  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  He  is  now  occupied  in  bringing 
out  a  new  edition  of  Zeuss'  **Grammatica 
Celtica." 

In  Australia,  too,  a  branch  of  the  Society  has 
been  formed.  L.  Kenyon,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the 
St.  Patrick's  Victorian  Association  for  the  Pre- 
servation and  Extension  of  the  Irish  Language, 
has  written  to  the  Council  requesting  to  have  the 
Society  affiliated.  This  is  the  first  association 
established  in  Australia.  At  its  inauguration  in 
Melbourne  the  opening  address  was  delivered  by 
the  President,  Sir  Bryan  O'Loghlen,  Bart.,  to  a 
distinguished  body  of  members  of  the  association 
and  colonists.  A  young  gentleman,  who  possesses 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  spoken  and  written 
language,  has  lately  proceeded  to  Melbourne, 
taking  with  him  a  large  supply  of  our  books,  and 
will  give  his  valuable  assistance  in  organising 
classes. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that,  owing  to  the 
iiotion  of  the  O'Curry  Exhibition  Committee,  an 
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exhibition  of  £20  is  offered  for  competition  in  tlie 
Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  and  for  junior 
students  three  prizes  of  £5,  £3,  and  £2,  according 
to  the  relative  merits  of  the  candidates. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  her  Grace  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  issued  her  farewell  ad- 
dress to  the  Irish  people  in  the  Irish  language  ; 
that  newspapers  written  in  Spanish  at  the  foot  of 
the  Andes  contain  advertisements  in  the  Irish 
language,  and  that  Professor  Hart,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  and  Professor  Dall'  Orts,  of 
the  University  of  Genoa,  take  great  interest  in 
our  movement,  and  are  engaged  in  the  study  of 
the  Irish  language. 

Reports  were  received  from  secretaries  of  the 
following  classes  and  associations,  some  of  them 
of  a  more  or  less  interesting  character :  — John 
Carton,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Termonfeckin 
Association;  A.  O'Grady,  Esq.,  Ballaghaderin ; 
Rev.  P.  A.  O'Connell,  Miltown  Association,  county 
Kerry;  Rev.  W.  S.  Donegan,  Harold's-cross ; 
Rev.  Father  M'Ternan,  Killasnet,  Sligo;  John 
Kelly,  Esq.,  PoUockshaw  Association,  Scotland ; 
John  Lynch,  Esq.,  Cahir;  Patrick  H.  Looney, 
Esq.,  Nile-street,  Cork;  Daniel  Coghlan,  Esq., 
Brompton,  London;  John  Burke,  Esq.,  Bagnals- 
town,  county  Carlow;  John  Fleming,  Esq.,  Rath- 
gormuck,  Carrick-on-Suir ;  Eugene  McCarthy, 
Esq.,  Dunmanway  Association ;  W.  Keating, 
Esq.,  Bennett's  Church;  M.  A.  Colbert,  Esq., 
Kanturk;  John  O'Connor,  Esq.,  Ballinacartin ; 
P.  Cawley,  Esq.,  Letterfrack;  J.  D.  Cassidy,  Esq., 
Cloghaneely  Gaelic  Association,  county  Donegal ; 
Patrick  Fahy,  Esq.,  St.  Patrick's,  Holy  wood, 
Belfast;  John  O'Keeffe,  Esq.,  Kilmallock; 
Cornelius  O'Herlihy,  Esq.,  Berrings,  Inniscarra; 
Robert  Gould,  Esq.,  Liverpool,  &c.  &c. 
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Classes  wero  established  by  the  Christian 
Brothers  at  St.  Laurence  0' Toole's  and  Synge- 
street  Schools.  Bev.  J".  T.  Murphy,  Eockwell 
College,  Cahir,  informed  the  Council  that  that 
institution  sent  up  fourteen  candidates  for  exami- 
nation in  the  Celtic  programme  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Intermediate  Education,  all  of  whom 
passed  with  merit. 

Almost  all  the  National  School  teachers  having 
Irish  classes  complain  loudly  of  the  regulations  of 
the  National  Board,  and  of  the  high  standard  of 
qualification  necessary  to  obtain  a  certificate, 
saying  that  they  will  be  reluctantly  compelled  to 
give  up  teaching  Irish  altogether  unless  these 
regulations  be  considerably  modified. 

The  financial  state  of  the  Society  continues 
satisfactory.  The  balance-sheet,  giving  a  state- 
ment of  the  Society's  accounts  for  the  year  ending 
the  31st  December,  1880,  exhibits  a  balance  in 
the  Society's  favour  of  £94  135.  4^d. 

The  number  of  publications  disposed  of  by  the 
Society  during  the  year  was  as  follows  : — Of  the 
"  First  Irish  Book,"  1,716  copies  were  sold, making 
a  total  issue  of  32,787  copies. 

Of  the  *'  Second  Irish  Book,"  897  copies,  making 
a  total  issue  of  14,972. 

Of  the  "  Third  Irish  Book,"  598,  making  a  total 
issue  of  3,101. 

Of  the  Copy-books,  507,  making  a  total  of 
4,115. 

The  Society  published  the  "First  Irish  Book" 
in  1877,  the  "Second  Irish  Book"  in  1878,  the 
"  Third  Irish  Book  "  in  1879.  The  "  Pursuit  of 
Diarmuid  and  Grainne,"  Part  I.,  was  issued  by 
the  Society  in  May,  1880,  and  the  number  of 
copies  sold  between  that  date  and  the  31st  De- 
cember last  was  555.     This  volume  of  over  200 
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pages,  consisting  of  text,  translation,  notes,  and 
glossary,  and  forming  the  first  of  a  series  of 
"Gaelic  Eeading  Books,"  was  sold  for  one  shilling, 
and  is  the  cheapest  Irish  book  yet  printed.  In 
the  preface  it  was  announced  that  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  work  would  be  published,  and  the 
Council  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  they  have 
completed  that  work,  and  that  they  will  be  able  in 
a  few  weeks  to  issue  another  volume  larger  than 
that  published  about  the  same  time  last  year. 
Whilst  admirably  adapted  as  a  text-book  for 
students  and  for  philological  purposes,  it  affords,  in 
the  translation  and  notes  which  accompany  it,  an 
Dpportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  best 
prose  tale  now  extant  of  the  Ossianic  literature. 

The  number  of  books  sold  by  the  Society  during 
the  year  was  4,273,  making  a  total  issue  of 
65,530  copies,  exclusive  of  pamphlets. 

The  complaint  of  the  want  of  books  will  soon 
no  longer  be  heard,  seeing  the  number  of  reprints 
in  a  cheap  and  handy  form  which  are  being  issued 
by  publishers  and  others. 

A  circular  was  prepared  and  forwarded  to  such 
members  of  the  Society  as  live  in  large  towns  or 
their  vicinity,  inquiring  whether  the  Society's 
books  were  on  sale  there,  and  if  not,  requesting 
them  to  forward  the  names  of  suitable  agents. 

A  new  pamphlet  containing  the  Beport  for  1879, 
by-laws  and  officers,  &c.,  for  1880-1881,  was 
printed  and  circulated. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Council  that  the 
Society  should  act  as  a  medium  between  those 
requiring  instruction  in  Irish  and  persons  willing 
and  competent  to  teach  Irish. 

The  election  of  the  Council  and  officers  for 
1880-81  was  carried  out  in  accordance  with  By- 
laws II.,  III. 
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In  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  Lord  Francis  N.  Conyngham, 
the  Council,  in  accordance  with  By-law  IV., 
elected  The  0' Conor  Don  to  the  vacant  office; 
and,  as  the  place  of  Vice-President  became  vacant 
thereby,  they  elected  Lieutenant-General  Smythe 
as  Vice-President. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  something  should  be 
done  to  restore  the  Irish  Professorships  in  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  especially  as  they  are  about  to 
become  feeders  to  the  new  University.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  Irish  chairs,  which  were 
established  with  so  much  difficulty,  should  have 
been  allowed  to  lapse. 

Finally,  the  Council  beg  earnestly  to  urge  upon 
Irishmen  the  duty  and  necessity  of  organising 
associations  for  the  cultivation  of  their  native 
language  in  their  respective  districts,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  union,  to  have  them  affiliated  with  the 
Central  Society.     Such  action  will  ensure  that  the 

i)resent  movement  for  the  preservation  of  our 
anguage  shall  not  be  a  mere  temporary  effort, 
but  one  stamped  with  the  impress  of  true  intellec- 
tual and  national  progress,  and  thus  secure  from 
lethargy  or  reaction. 


The  following  is  the  Memorial  presented  by  the 
Society  to  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University  ol 
Ireland : — 

To  THE  Senate  of  the  Eotal  University 
OP  Ireland. 
The  Memorial  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  foi 
le  Preserva,tion  of  the  Irish  Language 
Shkweth  that  the  University  of  Dublin,  and 
le  Catholic  University  and  other  Universities, 
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both  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  of  Europe^ 
have  Chairs  of  Celtic  Language  and  Literature. 

That  the  Irish  language  is  now  taught  in  many 
of  the  Colleges  and  Schools  of  Ireland. 

That  it  has  a  place  on  the  programme  of  the 
National  Board  and  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inter- 
mediate Education. 

That,  independent  of  the  educational  utility  of 
the  study  of  the  Irish  language,  its  scientific  value 
has  long  been  recognised  by  savants  in  various 
countries,  to  whose  zeal  in  its  cultivation  the  com- 
parative philology  of  the  Indo-European  languages 
owes  much  of  its  present  state  of  advancement. 

That,  further,  few  countries  in  Europe  equal 
Ireland  in  the  possession  of  such  an  abundant 
store  of  ancient  literature,  containing  materials 
not  only  intrinsically  interesting  in  themselves, 
but  capable  of  contributing  importantly  to  the 
new  study  of  comparative  mythology,  and  of  illus- 
trating the  primitive  modes  of  thought,  and  the 
common  tradition  of  the  Aryan  family  of  man- 
kind ;  and  that  a  knowledge  of  the  language  in 
question  is  indispensable  to  the  utilisation  of  those 
valuable  materials. 

That  the  consideration  of  the  above-mentioned 
facts  induces  your  memorialists  to  submit  that,  in 
placing  the  Irish  language  on  the  curriculum  of 
the  Eoyal  University  of  Ireland,  the  Senate  would 
be  but  according  it  a  position  corresponding  to  its 
acknowledged  value,  and  suited  to  the  dignity  of 
an  ancient  and  still  living  language. 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  the 
Secretaries  to  the  Senate : — 

"  The  Royal  University  of  Ireland  Offices, 
*'  The  Castle,  DuBLirr, 

''22nd  February,  1881. 
**SiB, — Kefomng  to   our  letter  of    the   28th 
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October,  we  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  Memorial 
from  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  the  Irish  Language,  which  was  thereby 
acknowledged,  has  been  carefully  regarded  by  the 
Committee,  and  we  trust  that  the  curriculum 
which  is  about  to  be  laid  before  Her  Majesty  for 
approval  will  be  found,  when  published,  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  your  Society. 

"We  are,  sir, 

**  Yours  obediently, 


*'  J.  C.  MEREDITH,  )  c.,-h./.w.. 
-D.B.DUNNE,       *  \  S'^retartes, 


**  J.  J.  MacSweeney,  Esij., 
"  9  Kildare-street," 


BY-LAWS, 

MADE  IN  PURSUANCE  OF  RULE  V.  OP  THE 

SOCIETY. 


I. 

Council — How  Constituted. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  shall  be  constituted 
as  follows  : — Thirty  Members  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot;  these  at  their  first  meeting  shall  co-opt 
fifteen  others,  and  the  Council  thus  formed  shall 
have  power  to  add  ten  more  to  their  number  within 
their  year  of  office,  not  more  than  three  Members, 
of  whose  names  notices  shall  have  been  previously 
given,  to  be  elected  at  any  one  meeting. 

II. 

Election  op  Council  Annual — Mole  of  Election. 
The  annual  election  of  the  Council  shall  be  by 
ballot.  Balloting-papers  and  the  other  necessary 
forms  shall  be  sent  to  all  Members  of  the  Society 
resident  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  not  later 
than  tho  7th  of  March ;  said  papers  to  be  returned 
to  the  Society  not  later  than  noon  on  the  17th.  day 
of  the  same  month. 

III. 
A  House  List  to  be  sent  out. 

That  along  with  the  balloting-papers  there  shall 
be  sent  to  the  Members  of  the  Society  a  house  list 
of  names  of  Members  recommended  by  the  Council 
for  election  to  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice- 
President,  and  to  twenty  seats  on  the  Council; 
and  that  this  list  be  drawn  up  at  a  meeting  of  the 
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Council  convened  for  tliat  purpose,  of  which  due 
notice  shall  be  given  by  the  Secretary. 

IV. 

Vacancies  on  Cotjncil — OpriCE  Holdees. 

The  Council  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  any 
vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the  Council  of  officers 
previous  to  the  Annual  Election ;  but  the  Mem- 
bers so  elected  shall  hold  the  office  so  long  only 
as  it  would  have  been  held  by  the  vacating  Mem- 
ber if  no  vacancy  had  occurred. 

V. 

Hon.  Mejibees — Their  Numb  re. 
That  the  Council  shall  have  power  to  elect  not 
more  than  ten  persons  in  any  year  to  be  Honorary 
Members  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Council ;  the 
ground  of  such  election  to  be  eminent  character 
and  known  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the 
Society. 

VI. 
Meetings  oe  the  Council. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation 
of  the  Irish  Language  shall  meet  not  less  fre- 
quently than  once  a  month.  More  frequent  meet- 
ings may  be  held  if  they  be  deemed  desirable  by 
tlie  Council.  The  day,  hour,  and  place  of  meeting 
shall  not  at  any  time  be  altered  by  a  vote  of  the 
Council,  unless  notice  to  effect  such  change  shall 
have  been  given  in  the  usual  way. 

VII. 

Special  Meetings  of  the  Council. 

Special  meetings  of  the  Council  may  be  sum- 
moned at  any  time  by  the  Secretary,  on  the 
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requisition  of  five  mem'bGrs ;  the  summons  to  con- 
tain a  notification  of  the  business  for  which  the 
meeting  has  been  called. 

VIII. 

Minutes  of  Couiícil  to  be  Kept. 
That  minutes  be  kept  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Council,  and  that  the  minutes  of  each  meeting  be 
read  as  the  first  business  of   the   next  ensuing 
meeting  of  the  Council. 

IX. 

Notices  of  Motion. 
No  motion  unconnected  with  the  business  of  the 
meeting,  and  of  which  notice  has  not  been  given, 
can  be  passed  at  any  meeting  of  the  Council,  if  it 
be  objected  to  by  any  of  the  Members  present. 

X. 

Motion  eelating  to  Expendituee. 
No  motion  involving  a  new  expenditure  of  five 
pounds  or  upwards  from  the  funds  of  the  Society 
shall  be  passed  at  any  meeting  of  the  Council, 
unless  notice  of  the  same  has  been  given  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  provided  by  these  Bules. 

XI. 

Notices  of  Motion. 
Notices  of  motion  may  be  handed  in  at  any 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  Council,  and  notification 
of  the  same  shall  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  to  all 
Members  of  Council  residing  within  ten  miles  of 
Dublin  at  least  two  days  before  the  date  of  the 
meeting  at  which  they  are  to  be  considered.  Five 
Members  of  the  Council  shall  form  a  quorum. 
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XII. 

Sub- Committees. 
That  the  Council  be  subdivided  into  such  Sub- 
committees as  may  be  desirable,  and  may  associate 
Ordinary  ^Members  on  any  such  Sub-Committee. 
Three  Members  of  such  Sub-Committee  to  form  a 
quorum. 

XIII. 

Members  entitled  to  Elect  and  to  be  Elected. 

No  Member  whose  subscription  for  the  year 
ending  on  the  previous  31st  December  is  unpaid 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  ballot-paper  or  be 
eligible  for  election  to  the  Council. 

XIV. 

Members  Two  Yeabs  in  Aereae  Liable  to  be 
Eemoved. 

Any  Member  of  the  Society  whose  subscription 
is  more  than  two  years  in  arrear,  and  who  has 
twice  been  applied  to  for  the  amount,  shall  be 
liable  to  have  his  name  removed  from  the  list  of 
the  Society  by  a  vote  of  the  Council. 

XV. 
Members  Paying  in  Nov.  and  Deo.  to  be  consi- 
dered as  paying  for  the  following  Year. 

Subscriptions  become  due  on  the  1st  of  January 
in  each  year ;  but  the  subscriptions  of  Members 
who  join  the  Society  during  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber and  December  shall  be  regarded  as  paying  to 
the  end  of  the  following  year. 

XVI. 

Subscriptions — Their  Acknowledgment." 
Money  received  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society 
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shall  be  acknowledged  without  undue  delay ;  an- 
nouncements of  the  same  shall  be  made  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  next  following  its  receipt, 
and  a  record  thereof  entered  in  the  books  of  the 
Society. 

XVII. 
Payment  of  Accounts. 
Bills  presented  for  payment  shall  be  brought 
before  the  Council  by  the  Secretary,  and  if  ap- 
proved of,  shall  be  initialled  by  the  Chairman,  and 
passed  to  the  Treasurers  of  the  Society  for  pay- 
ment. 

XVIII. 

Society's  Accounts  to  be  Audited  Half-Yeaely. 

The  Council  shall  have  the  accounts  of  the 
Society  audited  half-yearly.  Copies  of  the  balance- 
sheet  shall  be  obtainable  by  Members  of  Council 
and  of  the  Society  on  making  application  for  them 


PEOGUAMME    OF    EXAMINATION 
IN  THE  lEISH  LANGUAGE 

FOR 

Pupils  of  Sth  and  6th  Classes  in  National  Schools. 
FiJiST  Year,  (a.) — Grammar  to  the  end  of  the 
regular  verb,  with  the  verbs  is 
and  td. 
(3.) — Twenty  pages  of  an  Irish 
Phrase  Book ;  or  the  phrases  in 
the  Eirst  and  Second  Irish 
Books  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish 
Language. 
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Second  Yeae.  {a.) — Grammar    to    the    end    of 
Syntax. 
{h.) — Twenty  additional  pages  of 
a  Phrase  Book ;  or  an  equi- 
valent in  prose  or  poetry  to 
the  Story  of  Oisin  in  Tir  na 
n-óg. 
(e.) — Translation  of    the  Second 
Book  of  Lessons  into  Irish. 
Thied    Yeib.    {a,) — A  more  critical  knowledge 
of  Grammar. 
(J.)— The  Story  of  Deirdre  (omit- 
ting   the    poetry),   or    the 
Children  of  Lir ;   or  some 
equivalent  book. 
(c.) — Translation    of    the    Third 
Book  of  Lessons  into  Irish. 
A  short  letter  or  essay  in 
Irish. 
Pupils  who  have  made  the  necessary  100  days' 
attendances,  and  who  have  been  regularly  enrolled 
in  the  6th  or  6th  Class,  may  be  examined  for  He- 
suits  Fees  in  Irish.    A  fee  of  10*.  will  be  allowed 
for  each  pupil  who  passes  in  the  foregoing  pro- 
gramme, on  the  usual  conditions  laid  down  for 
Examinations  in  Extra  Subjects. 

By  Order, 

Wm.  H.  Newell,    \  «.„ 
John  E.  Sheridan,  )  ^^^** 
education  OJfice^  DuUin, 
October,  1878. 
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EOYAL  TJNIYEESITY  OE  lEELAND. 

Programme  for  Examinations  for  Celtic,   1881, 

MATRICULATION    EXAMINATION. 

Celtic* — Pass. 
1 .  Irish  Grammar. 

2,-  Two  short  easy  works,or  portions  of  two  works. 
The  books  for  the  present  are : — 

Qrinala  piogacca  Gipeann,!  1592to  1598,  in- 
clusive. 
Two  short  poems    by  Cucoigrich    O'Clery, 
given  in  0' Curry's  !MSS.  Materials  of  Irish 
History,  pp.  662-569. 
3.  Translations  of  easy  sentences  into  Irish. 

B'onours. 

In  addition  to  the  Pass  Course : — 

1.  Qnnala  piojaóca  Gipeann,  1598-1603  inclu- 
sive, 

Oióe  Clomne  Lip.  J 

2.  More  advanced  questions  in  Grammar. 

3.  Longer  passages  for  translation  into  Irish. 

4.  History  of  Ireland  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth. 

FIRST  UNIVEESITY  EXAMINATION. 

Celtic — Pass. 

1.  Translation  from  two  works. 
The  Books  for  the  present  are  : — 

Oióe  Cloinne  Cuipeno.J 

Ceajapc  piaca,  by  Tady  MacBrodin. 

2.  Questions  on  Grammars  and  Idioms. 

3.  Translation  of  a  piece  of  English  prose  into 
Irish. 

*  Candidates  presenting  Celtic  must  give  notice  to  the 
Secretaries  at  least  Three  Calendar  Months  before  the  date 
fixed  for  the  Examination. 

t  4to,  Dublin,  1851.    By  John  O'DonoTan. 

J  The  Atlantis,  vol.  iv.,  p.  1 15,  &c. 
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Celtic. — Monours. 

■  In  addiion  to  the  Pass  Course  :-r- 

1.  Ceabap  bpearnec,*  together  with  tlie  t)uan 
Gipeannac,  and  X)uan  Qlbanac. 

2.  More  advanced  questions  on  Grammar  and 
Idioms. 

3.  Early  History  of  Ireland,  to  commencement 
of  the  Incursions  of  the  Northmen. 

SECOND    UNIVERSITY     EXAMINATION     FOK    CANDIDATES 
PKOCEEDING  TO  THE   B.A.  DEGREE. 

Celtic! — Pass. 

Ir  Translation  from  two  prescribed  works. 
The  hooks  for  the  present,  are : — 
piet)  Ouin  na  n-geó.J 
Cac  Tiluije  Ceana.g 

2.  Grammar  and  Idioms. 

3.  Translation  of  a  piece  of  continuous  English 
prose  into  Irish, 

Honours. 

In  addition  to  the  Pass  Course : — 

1.  Lonjef  mac  n-Upmg. 
Cogaó  5^eóel  pe  ^cllcdb.H 

2.  Elementary  Philology  of  the  Irish  language. 

3.  History  of  Ireland  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Incursions  of  the  Northmen  to  the  Norman 
Invasion. 

*  Irish  Version  of  Nennius.  Dublin,  1848.  Duan  Eirean- 
noct),  p.  220,  &c. ;  and  Duan  Albanach,  p.  270,  &c. 

t  See  note,  p.  192. 

X  Battle  of  Magh  Bath,  Dublin,  1842.  By  John  O'Dono- 
van. 

§  Battle  of  Magh  Leana;  Dublin,  1855.  By  Eugene 
O'Curry. 

jj  Wars  of  the  Danes.     London,  ISSl.     By  Dr.  Todd. 
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DEGBEE  EXAMINATION. 

)n  from  prescribed  works. 
_         the  present  are  ; — 
Sepjbje  Conculamt).* 
Scela  na  Gpepsi.f 
Compac  pipGioD.J 

2.  Elementary  Philology  of  the  Irish  language. 

3.  History  of  Celtic  (Irish)  Literature. 
Monours. 

In  addition  to  the  Pass  Course : — 

1.  Cain  Qi5illne.§ 

2,  Philology  of  the  Irish  Language.  [Ebel's 
Zeuss.] 

examination  for  m.a.  degree. 
Celtic. 

1.  bpeaca  commrcepa. 

2.  Transcript,  with  contractions  fully  set  out,  and 
translation  from  some  selected  MS. 

The  tract  selected  for  the  present  is : — 
The  History  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the 
Leabher  Brec. 

3.  Philology  of  the  Celtic  Languages. 
N.B.—  The  Candidates  will  be  expected  to  show 

a  knowledge  of  the  works  of  Zeuss,  Ebel,  Windisch, 
and  other  Celtic  scholars. 

*The  Atlantis,  8ro,  toI.  i.,  p.  362,  &c.;  Dublin,  1858. 
By  E.  O'Curry. 

+  Svo,  Dublin,  1865.    By  J.  O'B.  Crowe. 

X  The  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish ; 
Tol.  iii.,  p.  414,  Appendix.  8vo.  London,  1873.  By  B. 
O'Curry. 

§  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,  toI.  ii,,  p.  22.  8vo.  London, 
1869. 
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Sírmíg  far  ífj^  ^xt$txbúxan  of  íh  |risg 

NO.  9  lOLDAEE  STEEET, 
DUBLIN. 


The  SooiETY  are  now  issuing  a  serins  of  Books  on 
an  easy  graduated  plan  from  whicli  to  learn  the 
Language. 

'  FiiiST  ImsTT  Boot:,  48  Taíícs,  price    2d. 

^ECOKD  IiiTsri  T'  ,4(1. 

Thirt)  TPvTSLf  1'  ,,      6d. 

L;:                        i.,  ..  '           „      4:d. 

PUi.    .  _-        -      _  i-UlMUII)     ANT)    (t-RMNNE, 

{Fart  2.),  ,       !•<;■ 

Other  works  in  preparaiiim. 

i'lio  Eules  of  the  Society   :■;  f  ohioct  n.T\(\ 

means,    instructlt^'ip    for 
Associations  fmá  (    asses,  i  j.,  .,  . 
of  schools  iu  which  Jvish  is  tun;. 
liad  gratis  tiad   Post    *'  "'^      '•,  ..  ., 

Secretaries,  or  in  tlu 

The  Society's  piíl.L^  ...!„■  vi,  ^Ml,  v,  i5-.|i[,'liod  'tt 
very  muijh.  reduced  pi-iccs  i.o  N  a  Hiatal  a/nl;  (»llior 
Schools,  Classes,  and  Ass<xi,tut>-  '^     '  >-    .^:  i..  .^ 

to  whfm  all  orders  are  to  be  - 

Orders  for  supplies  oXceedini 
sent  carriage  free. 
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